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1 A good collection of jests and anecdotes is therefore a most desir- 
able thing, and we have to congratulate Mr Hazlitt on the capital 
volume now before us. . . . Altogether Mr Hazlitt's volume is a 
capital one, and we heartily recommend it to our readers. The book 
is admirably printed, and reflects the greatest credit on the enterprising 
publishers."— North British Daily Mail. 

" So far as we have seen, Mr Hazlitt does not commit this careless- 
ness (i.e., repeating the jests as in Mark 'Lemon's yest-Book), and he 
restricts his jests to 1040 in number." — Figaro. 

" This is a lively little book, full of fun to overflowing, and stored 
with a number of jokes and droll incidents new to English ears. In 
the interesting preface we learn that many of the stories attributed to 
Ben Jonson, Sheridan, Matthew, Dickens, and Sydney Smith, are the 
purest of fabrications." — Standard. 
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PREFACE. 



The present volume is designed as a companion 
and sequel to the "New London Jest -Book." 
The latter purports to be an assemblage of anec- 
dotes and sayings, of which the essential and 
indispensable characteristic is some facetious or 
jocular point. This new collection, on the con- 
trary, comprises a series of select stories, which, 
though not necessarily destitute of humour, claim 
to possess an interest and value rather on an his- 
torical, literary, or biographical ground. 

The chief, if not the only, title which such a 
work has to public patronage lies, it is presumed, 
in the character of the materials employed, and 
great care has consequently been taken to insert 
nothing which did not seem likely, from the sub- 
ject or persons referred to, to prove attractive to 
the general reader. The preference of popular 
traits and entertaining episodes to some of the 
more solid facts offered in the several collections 
of English and foreign Ana has been the directing 
principle here. Although he has not kept out of 
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view by any means the advantage of continuing 
utili dulci, the aim of the Editor has been more to 
amuse than to instruct. 

Of the two things, the Editor hardly knows 
whether the former is not the more adventurous 
and doubtful; but at any rate, failure to make 
other people merry may be perhaps more easily 
forgiven than failure to make them more learned. 
It is a less dangerous, and therefore a more venial, 
class of presumption. 

For this reason, sparing use has been made of 
the table-talks of Luther, Selden, and Coleridge, 
admirable as they all are. On another account, 
no recourse has been had to the Johnsoniana and 
Walpoliana. In these cases the Editor was in- 
fluenced by the want of freshness, not by the want 
of value. Everything known, or supposed to be 
known, respecting these two over-edited men has 
long been worn threadbare. It is the same in 
regard to other familiar matters, of which the 
exclusion was premeditated. The space at the 
Editor's disposal was limited, and he had to play 
the part of a sifter. 

W. C. H. 



Kensington, 
July 1872, 
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i. 
A FRENCH student of medicine lodged in the 
same house in London with a man in a 
fever. This poor man was continually teased by 
the nurse to drink, though he nauseated the insipid 
liquids that were presented to him. At last, when 
she was more importunate than usual, he whispered 
in her ear — " For God's sake bring me a salt her- 
ring, and I will drink as much as you please." 

The woman indulged him in his request; he 
devoured the herring, drank plentifully, underwent 
a copious perspiration, and recovered. 

The French student inserted this aphorism in his 
journal : — 

" A salt herring cures an Englishman in a fever." 

On his return to France, he prescribed the same 
remedy to the first patient in a fever to whom he 
was called. 

A 
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The patient died ; on which the student inserted 
in his journal the following caveat : — 

" N.B. — Though a salt herring cures an English- 
man, it kills a Frenchman." 

2. 

A FRENCH soldier, who lay covered with 
wounds on the field of Dettingen, demanded, 
a little before he expired, of an English officer, how 
the battle was likely to terminate ; and being an- 
swered, that the English had obtained a great 
victory, " Mon pauvre roi," said the dying man, 
"que fera-t-il !" 

3- 

COME one was telling an inhabitant of Chamouny 
^ he thought his country people very happy in 
being quite free from such an odious disease (the 
goitre) which afflicted their poor neighbours the 
Valaisans. " En revanche, M said the peasant, " nous 
sommes accabl^s des impots, et dans le pays de 
Valais on ne paye lien." 

4- 

A VOLTAIRE'S dislike to the clergy is well known. 
* The conversation happening to turn upon 
that body, one person present observed, " If you 
subtract pride from priests, nothing will remain." 
"Vous comptez done, Monsieur, la gourmandise 
pour rien," said Voltaire. 
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T^HE Emperor Joseph of Germany being asked, 

during the American war, which side he 

favoured, replied very ingenuously, "Je suis par 

metier royaliste." 

6. 

T READ the life of Chatterton with much interest 
■*• and pleasure on its first appearance ; for it is 
an eloquent, spirited, and valuable memoir of the 
most extraordinary genius which perhaps ever ex- 
isted. This ill-starred youth certainly found ancient 
and curious manuscripts, which furnished the hint 
of his design, and upon which he poured the splen- 
dours of his rich imagination, kindling and flowering 

as he proceeded. 

• ••••• 

We find, from Mason's edition of his friend's 
letters, how dear the Ossian was to Gray. Though 
Chatterton could not attain its beauty when he 
attempted to write in that style, yet that he felt its 
high claims, is by that attempt demonstrated. We 
always admire before we imitate. I am an enthu- 
siast in the writings of Chatterton ; yet, if I was 
reduced to the choice of no more looking at a line 
of them, or of eternal abstinence from the pages of 
Ossian, I would of the two resign the former. 

Long before the fame of this miraculous creature 
had gone abroad, the verses which appeared with 
his name in the magazines, and with a brief account 
of the obscurity of his birth, and his entire depriva- 
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tion of literary instruction, had inspired my youth- 
ful mind with conviction of the magnitude of his 
genius, so finely, of late years, eulogised by Mr 
Coleridge in the following lines : — 

■" Britannia's boast, the wond'rous boy, 



An amaranth, that earth scarce seemed to own, 
Blooming in poverty's bleak wintry shade, 
Till disappointment came, and pelting wrong 
Beat it to earth." 

Soon after the volume of Chatterton's poems 
appeared, I spoke of its author to Johnson with 
the warmest tribute of my admiration; but he 
would not hear me on the subject, exclaiming, 
" Pho, child ! don't talk to me of the powers of a 
vulgar uneducated stripling. He may be another 
Stephen Duck. It may be extraordinary to do 
such things as he did, with means so slender; 
but what did Stephen Duck do, what could Chat- 
terton do, which, abstracted from the recollection 
of his -situation, can be worth the attention of 
learning and taste ? Neither of them had oppor- 
tunities of enlarging their stock of ideas. No man 
can coin guineas, but in proportion as he has gold." 

Though Chatterton had been long dead when 
Johnson began his " Lives of the English Poets;" 
though this stupendous miscellany had then been 
some time before the world ; though its contents 
had engaged half the literati of the nation in con- 
troversy, yet would not Johnson allow Chatterton 
a place in those volumes in which Pomfret and 
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Yalden were admitted. So invincible were his 
grudging and surly prejudices — enduring long- 
deceased genius but ill — and contemporary genius 
not at all. — Seward, 

7- 
lVyT Y father used to say, that he could not com- 
prehend the causes of three things — of the 
interval of an ague, of the motion of the sea, and 
of the nature of his own memory. When a person 
said to him, jocosely, " What ! does not so learned 
a man as you are know what becomes of a fever 
during its fit of intermission ?" "Are you- not a 
cunning fellow yourself," replied Scaliger, " to put 
a question so completely unanswerable?" — Scali- 

geriana. 

8. 

*"PHE two portraits which Sir Joshua Reynolds 
A has lately painted of Mr William Windham, 
of Norfolk, and Richard Brinsley Sheridan, are so 
like the original, that they seem almost alive and 
ready to speak to you. Painting, in point of 
resemblance, can go no further. — Maloniana. 



T^HE origin of venison being sold by fishmongers 
A was this : — Many noblemen, having more bucks 
than they had occasion for, wished to dispose of 
them, but were ashamed to take money. They 
therefore sent them to their fishmongers, and re- 
ceived fish in return. 
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10. 

HHHE making of new Lords lessens all the rest. 
A 'Tis in the business of Lords as it was with 
St Nicolas's image. The countryman, you know, 
could not find in his heart to adore the new image, 
made of his own plum-tree, though he had formerly 
worshipped the old one. The Lords that are 
ancient we honour, because we know not whence 
they come ; but the new ones we slight, because we 
know their beginning. — Selden. 

ii. 
TT was a saying of Pitt's, that no man could 
A be as wise as Thurlow looked. One of the 
Duke of Norfolk's owls at Arundel Castle was 
christened after the Chancellor, and one day the 
Duke and his friends were surprised by an an- 
nouncement that Lord Thurlow had laid an egg I 

12. 

" T REMEMBER," said Lord Plunket, " being 
•*• on a committee with Wellington. The Duke 
(then Captain Wellesley) was, I recollect, playing 
with one of those toys called quizzes the whole 
time of the sitting of the committee." This trait 
of the Duke coincides perfectly with all that I have 
ever heard about this great man's apparent frivolity 
at that period of his life. Luttrell, indeed, who 
was about two years older than the Duke, and who 
lived on terms of intimacy with all the. Castle men 
of those days, has the courage to own, in the face 
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of all the Duke's present glory, that often, in specu- 
lating on the future fortunes of the young men with 
whom he lived, he has said to himself, in looking 
at Wellesle/s vacant face, " Well, let who will get 
on in this world, you certainly will not !" 

13- 
T^\R JOHNSON was a very indifferent reader of 
verse. One eternal monotone frustrated the 
intent of the poet respecting the echo of sound to 
sense. Thus has he taught modern critics to think ' 
that the line Pope gave as an example of quick 
motion, yet of perfect smoothness, is in reality a 
harsh and dragging verse — 

" Flies o'er the unbending corn, and skims along the main." 

But if the voice dwells, as it ought, in recitation, 

upon the words flies and skims, the exact effect is 

produced that Pope intended; it becomes the 

smoothest possible line, and presents an admirable 

picture to the ear, not only of a light swift nymph, 

but of a bird on quick though unwinnowing pinion. 

— Seward, 

14. 

T FEEL no great reverence for kings ; but, pro- 
perly restrained, I believe it best they should 
exist, as the first link in that salutary chain which 
ought to bind a nation's various powers and various 
orders in one stable form of policy, that shall 
submit neither to the tyranr/s scourge nor to the 
demagogue's embroilment. — Seward, 
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J 5- 

L , the famous usurer, during his illness 

frequently fell into fainting fits, which ex- 
hibited the appearance of immediate dissolution. 
His friends, by great attention, and by calling in 
very able physicians, for some time protracted his 
life, and procured to the patient symptoms of re- 
turning health. One of these his confessor thought 
a good opportunity of reminding the sick man of 
his approaching fate. To effect this pious inten- 
tion, he presented before the eyes of the expiring 

usurer a silver crucifix. M. L surveyed the 

cross with minute attention, and suddenly ex- 
claimed, "Sir, I can lend you but a very small 
sum on such a pledge." 

1 6. 
TTOOKHAM FRERE remembered Lord 

■1 J- w , a fine specimen of a thorough-going 

old country Tory, coming to call on his father to tell 
him that Pitt was out of office, and that Addington 
had formed a Ministry. He went through all the 
members of the new Cabinet, and rubbing his hands 
at the end, with an evident sense of relief, said, 
"Well, thank God ! we have at last got a Ministry 
without one of those confounded men of genius 
in it" 

17. 

A PRIEST in a village in Spain had a garden, 

*^ the wall of which was contiguous to an altar, 

on which was placed a crucifix that leaned against 
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the wall. He contrived, at the time in which his 
vine was dropping, to introduce a sprig of it into 
the eyes of the crucifix, by means of a hole made 
through the adjoining wall ; by which contrivance 
the statue appeared to shed tears. When the vine 
ceased to drop, the stratagem was carried on by 
means of oil. Many superstitious persons crowded 
to see this prodigy, to which sight they were ad- 
mitted on paying a certain sum. The trick was 
for some time very lucrative. At length it was 
discovered ; and the priest, with forty other accom- 
plices, was executed in the adjacent town. 

1 8. 
O IR PHILIP WARWICK, speaking of Crom- 
^ well, says : — €i The first time that ever I took 
notice of him was in the very beginning of the Par- 
liament held in November 1640, when I vainly 
thought myself a courtly young gentleman, for we 
courtiers valued ourselves much upon our good 
clothes. I came one morning into the House well 
clad, and perceived a gentleman speaking, whom I 
knew not, very ordinarily apparelled, for it was a 
plain cloth suit, which seemed to have been made 
by an ill country tailor. His linen was plain, and* 
not very clean ; and I remember a speck or two of 
blood upon his little band, which was not much 
larger than his collar. His hat was without a hat- 
band ; his stature was of a good size ; his sword 
stuck close to his side, his countenance swollen and 
reddish, his voice sharp and untunable, and his 
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eloquence full of fervour. For the subject-matter 
would not bear much of reason, it being on behalf 
of a servant of Mr Prynne's, who had dispersed 
libels against the Queen for her dancing, and such- 
like innocent and courtly sports ; and he aggra- 
vated the imprisonment of this man by the council- 
table unto that height that one would have believed 
the very Government itself had been in great 

danger by it." 

19. 

T^HE death of Pitt (January 23, 1806) dissolved 

the Cabinet. The King, in spite of his 

antipathy to Mr Fox, was obliged to apply to Lord 

Grenville to form a Ministry which he knew must 

include that statesman. Lord Grenville became 

First Lord of the Treasury; Addington, Privy 

Seal ; Lord Erskine, Chancellor ; Grey, First Lord 

of the Admiralty ; Earl Spencer, Mr Fox, and Mr 

Windham, the three Secretaries ; Lord Henry Petty, 

Chancellor of the Exchequer; &c .... The 

Whigs' tenure of office was much shorter than they 

had anticipated. They were personally odious to 

the King; their pretensions to superior wisdom 

and abilities caused them to be nicknamed " All 

the Talents/' and Canning assailed and ridiculed 

them without ceasing on this head. 

20. 
"TN 17 15," says Dr King, "I dined with the 
A Duke of Ormonde at Richmond. We were 
fourteen at table. There was my Lord Mar, my 
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Lord Jersey, my Lord Arran, my T,ord Lands- 
down, Sir William Wyndham, Sir Redmond Eve- 
rard, and Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester. The 
rest of the company I do not exactly remember. 
During the dinner there was a jocular dispute (I 
forget how it was introduced) concerning short 
prayers. Sir William Wyndham told us that the 
shortest prayer he had ever heard was the prayer 
of a common soldier just before the battle of Blen- 
heim : ' O God, if there be a God, save my soul, if 
I have a soul !' This was followed by a general 
laugh. I immediately reflected that such a treat- 
ment of the subject was too ludicrous, at least very 
improper, where a learned and religious prelate 
was one of the company. But I had soon an 
opportunity of making a different reflection. At- 
terbury, seeming to join in the conversation, and 
applying himself to Sir William Wyndham, said — 
' Your prayer, Sir William, is indeed very short ; 
but I remember another as short, but a much 
better, offered up likewise by a poor soldier in the 
same circumstances : " O God, if in the day of 
battle I forget Thee, do Thou not forget me !" ' 
This, as Atterbury pronounced it, with his usual 
grace and dignity, was a very gentle and" polite 
reproof, and was immediately felt by the whole 
company. And the Duke of Ormonde, who was 
the best-bred man of his age, suddenly turned the 
discourse to another subject. 
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21. 

\\ THEN the Duke of Clarence (afterwards 
* v William IV.) was first informed of the fire 
at his Richmond villa, his Royal Highness eagerly 
inquired if the " stowage in the hold was safe ?" 
and being assured that neither the cellars or wines 
were in the least damaged, he exclaimed, " The 
upper decks may burn to the water's edge for what 
I care, so long as none of the crew are lost/' 

22. 

AT the time of the trial of Queen Caroline (1820) 
^*- the general transports raised the popular 
exasperation against Lords Castlereagh and Sid- 
mouth, the supposed authors of the proceedings, 
to the highest point ; they never appeared in the 
streets without being hooted and reviled by the 
mob, and both daily received anonymous letters 
threatening them with instant death if the bill 
against her Majesty were not abandoned. These 
intrepid men, however, disregarded those threats, 
and walked about the streets as usual, without any 
attendants; and the people, admiring this spirit, 
abstained from actual violence. One day at this 
time they were walking together in Parliament 
Street, when, being recognised, a large mob got 
round them, and they were violently hooted. 
"Here we go," said Lord Sidmouth, "the two 
most popular men in England." "Yes," replied 
Lord Castlereagh, " through a grateful and admir- 
ing multitude." 
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23. - 

JOHN LILBURNE, an old Puritan in the time 
of the Civil Wars and the Commonwealth, 
waged a paper war almost all his life against all 
sorts of persons and parties. He had such a repu- 
tation for being a person of contentious character, 
that it used to be said that, if he had been the only 
man in the world, John would have quarrelled with 
Lilburne and Lilburne with John. 

24. 
/^\NE day when Boileau went in person to the 
^^ royal treasury to receive his pension as 
Poet Laureate, and presented his grant to the clerk 
of the office, the man, on reading these words in 
it, " I grant to Boileau this pension for the satisfac- 
tion which his works have given," exclaimed, " Of 
what kind are your works ? w " Masonry," replied 
the poet, in jest. " I am an architect, sir." 

25- 
"C*RERE tells a story of Canning's marriage : — 

■*■ "I was to be best man, and Pitt, Canning, 

and Mr Leigh, who was to read the service, dined 

with me before the marriage, which was to take 

place in Brook Street (the wedding was at half-past 

seven in the evening). We had a coach to drive 

there, and as we went through that narrow part, 

near what was then Swallow Street, a fellow drew 

up against the wall to avoid being run over, and, 

peering into the coach, recognised Pitt, and saw 

Mr Leigh, who was in full canonicals, sitting oppo- 
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site to him. The fellow exclaimed, ' What, Billy 
Pitt ! and with a parson, too !' I said, ' He thinks 
you are going to Tyburn to be hanged privately,' 
which was rather impudent of me ; but Pitt was too 
much absorbed, I believe, in thinking of the mar- 
riage to be angry." 

26. 

T^HE greater part of Napoleon the First's mar- 
shals had risen from the ranks, and their 
ladies were not invariably remarkable for the extent 
or profundity of their attainments. M. Denon, who 
wrote the "Travels into Egypt," having been invited 
to one of the marshal's houses to dine, M. le Mare* 
chal desired Madame to prepare herself for a con- 
versation with her guest by taking down his book, 
and looking through it beforehand. But she 
unluckily mistook the work, and studied a French 
translation of " Robinson Crusoe." At dinner the 
traveller was placed at her right, and she plied him 
with general questions, which he answered ; but at 
length, as if to show her lively interest in his own 
literary labours, she exclaimed, with rapture, " Et 
ce cher Homme* Vendredi ! " 

27. 
A T times Lord Thurlow was superlatively great 
It was my good fortune to hear his celebrated 
reply to the Duke of Grafton during the inquiry 
into Lord Sandwich's administration of Greenwich 
Hospital. His Grace's action and delivery when 
he addressed the House were singularly dignified 
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and graceful ; but his matter was not equal to his 
manner. He reproached Lord Thurlow with his 
plebeian extraction, and his recent admission into 
the peerage. Particular circumstances caused Lord 
Thurlow's reply to make a deep impression on me. 
His Lordship had spoken too often, and began to 
be heard with a civil, but visible impatience. Under 
these circumstances, he was attacked in the manner 
we have mentioned. He rose from the woolsack, 
and advanced slowly to the place whence the Chan- 
cellor generally addresses the House ; then, fixing 
on the Duke the look of Jove when he grasps the 
thunder, " I am amazed," he said, in a level tone 
of voice, " at the attack the noble Duke has made 
on me. Yes, my lords " — considerably raising his 
voice — " I am amazed at his Grace's speech. The 
noble Duke cannot look before him, behind him, 
and on either side of him, without seeing some 
noble peer who owes his seat in this House to his 
successful exertions in the profession to which I 
belong. Does he not feel that it is as honourable 
to owe it to these as to being the accident of an acci- 
dent? To all these noble lords the language of the 
noble Duke is as applicable and as insulting as it is 
to myself. But I don't fear to meet it single and 
alone. No one venerates the peerage more than I 
do; but I must say, my lords, that the peerage 
solicited me, not I the peerage. Nay, more ; I can 
say, and will say, that, as a peer of Parliament, as 
Speaker of this right honourable House, as Keeper 
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of the Great Seal, as guardian of his Majesty's 
conscience, as Lord High Chancellor of England 
— nay, even in that character alone in which the 
noble Duke would think it an affront to be consi- 
dered — as a man — I am at this moment as respect- 
able — I beg leave to add, I am at this time as much 
respected — as the proudest peer I now look down 
upon." The effect of this speech, both within the 
walls of Parliament and out of them, was prodigious. 
It gave Lord Thurlow an ascendency in the House 
which no Chancellor had ever possessed : it invested 
him, in public opinion, with a character of inde- 
pendence and honour; and this, though he was 
ever on the unpopular side in politics, made him 
always popular with the people. — Butler's Reminis- 
cences, 

28. 

TN 1849, Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild 
A was returned as one of the members for the 
city of London. None could question his return ; 
no law affirmed his incapacity ; then how was he 
excluded ? By an oath designed for Roman Catho- 
lics, whose disabilities had been removed. He sat 
there for two sessions in expectation of relief from 
the legislature ; but being again disappointed, he 
resolved to try his rights under the existing law. 
Accordingly, in 1850, he presented himself at the 
table for the purpose of taking the oaths. Having 
been allowed, after some discussion, to be sworn 
upon the Old Testament (the form most binding 
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upon his conscience), he proceeded to take the 
oaths. The oaths of allegiance and supremacy 
were taken in the accustomed form ; but from the 
oath of abjuration he omitted the words, " on the 
true faith of a Christian," as not binding on his 
conscience. He was immediately directed to with- 
draw ; when, after many learned arguments, it was 
resolved that he was not entitled to sit or vote 
until he had taken the oath of abjuration in the 
form appointed by law. In 1851 a more resolute 
effort was made to overcome the obstacle offered 
by the oath of abjuration. Mr Alderman Salomons, 
a Jew, having been returned for the borough of 
Greenwich, omitted from the oath the words which 
were the Jews' stumbling-block. Treating these 
words as immaterial, he took the entire substance 
of the oath, with the proper solemnities. He was 
directed to withdraw ; but on a later day, while his 
case was under discussion, he came into the House 
and took his seat within the bar, whence he de- 
clined to withdraw until he was removed by the 
Serjeant-at-Arms. The House agreed to a resolu- 
tion in the same form as in the case of Baron de 
Rothschild. In the meantime, however, he bad not 
only sat in the house, but had voted in three divi- 
sions. . . . In 1858, the Lords, yielding to the 
persuasion of the Conservative Premier, Lord Derby, 
agreed to a concession. A bill passed by the 
Commons at once removed the only legal obstacle 
to the admission ot the Jews to Parliament To 

B 
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this general enfranchisement the Lords declined to 
assent ; but they allowed either House, by resolu- 
tion, to omit the excluding words from the oath of 
abjuration. The Lords' amendments found little 
favour with the Commons, but they were accepted 
under protest, and the bill was passed. . . . The 
House of Commons was indeed open to the Jew ; 
but he came as a suppliant Two years later the 
scandal was corrected, and the Jew, though still 
holding his title by a standing order of the Com- 
mons, and not under the law, acquired a permanent 

settlement. 

29. 

T> OILEAU one day met the servant of a friend 
•^ who had been long and frequently afflicted 
with the gout. On inquiring how his master was 
(whom he knew to be of a quick temper), the valet 
replied, that his master was then under a fit of his 
old complaint. "He swears a good deal, then," 
observed the poet. " Oh yes, sir," said the valet, 
with much simplicity, " it is the only comfort my 
poor master has in his illness." 

30. 
A LADY, who had been invited to the consecra- 

^^ tion of Cardinal de Retz, at the Sorbonne, 

perceiving a large circle of bishops attending the 

ceremony, exclaimed, " I feel myself in paradise." 

" In paradise, madam," replied, a gentleman next 

to her; "do you think that there are so many 

bishops there?" 
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3 1 - 
T REMEMBER Mr Wordsworth saying that he 

thought we had pleasanter days in the outset 

of life, but that our years glide on pretty even one 

with another, as we gained in variety and richness 

that we lost in intensity. — Hazlitt 

32. 
A N Italian, who was very much addicted to 
gaming, very poor and very unlucky, used to 
exclaim in these unfortunate occasions, " O fortuna 
traditrice ! tu mi poi ben far perdere ; ma pager 
no" — Fortune, thou vile traitress ! it is true you 
can make me lose, but you cannot make me pay. 

33- 
Y\ THAT a disgusting publication these five 

volumes of Lady M. W. Montagu's Letters ! 
Though generally shrewd, and sometimes witty, 
they have no grace of style, no enchantment of 
fancy. Sarcastic slander is their forte." On poli- 
tics, on which they very seldom speak, the little 
they do say is more just than on any other theme, 
except that of impressing on the minds of parents 
the benefits of giving their daughters a taste for 
literature ; yet if we were to trust their tasteless 
criticisms, nothing has been written worth reading. 
Libertine in principle, as licentious, by all accounts, 
she was in her conduct, Lady Mary W. M. seems 
to have been dead as an Egyptian mummy to all 
the. various genius and learning which sprung up 
and bloomed in England during the period of her 
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existence. Looking back, with juster eyes than 
we look on the present epoch, it has long been the 
fashion to call, with truth, that period Augustan. 

Her Ladyship provoked her once adoring friend 
Pope to abuse her unjustifiably, though perhaps not 
causelessly, and that by the neglect with which she 
received and the contempt with which she spoke 
of his immortal poetry. Thus it is to envy what 
we ought to admire ! The abuse she incurred 
from his pen was, however, less atrocious than his 
mean disavowal of it was despicable. But there is 
no wondering that he was irritated, and grew to 
hate the being he had once too fondly admired ; 
since, in the zenith of his admiration, it reached 
his ear that she had lyingly called him " the thing 
of sound without sense." Where was her own 
sense so to call the more than Horace of his time ? 

Lady Mary a lover of literature ! — she ! who is 
a contemner of history and of travels ! a blas- 
phemer of the intuitive glories of Richardson's 
mind ! — an universal " Smell-fungus !" 

It was fit that she should so write of Richardson, 
on whose voluminous epistolary pages the name of 
Shakspeare cannot once be found; for Richard- 
son, insensible as she was to his powers, is the 
Shakspeare of prose. Lady Mary was never resi- 
dent at Bologna, and judged of the character of 
its inhabitants by that of the natives of the other 
Italian cities ; but Richardson had received better 
information. — Seward. 
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34. 
" HP HERE happened within my memory," Hat- 

sell says, " and since I have been in the 
service of the House of Commons, a very extra- 
ordinary case, which was in the first year of his 
Majesty King George III. (on the 20th of January 
1 761), where the King was actually on the throne, 
and the Black Rod was coming with the message 
for the House of Commons to attend his Majesty ; 
but there not being forty members present, Mr 
Onslow, then Speaker, declined taking the chair, 
and the King was kept waiting a considerable time. 
The reason of this was that it was generally known 
that the only purpose for which the King came at 
that time was to give the royal assent to a money 
bill. This bill had passed the House of Lords, but 
the House of Commons had received no message 
from the Lords to inform them that the Lords had 
agreed to it, and therefore till this message was 
received the Speaker could not take notice of their 
agreement, or receive or take up the bill for the 
royal assent. And though the Lords' messengers 
were at the door, the Speaker could not, agreeable 
to the ancient rule and unbroken practice of the 
House, take the chair, for the purpose of admitting 
the messengers, till there were forty members pre- 
sent If the Black Rod, instead of loitering, as he 
did, in the passage between- the Houses, had come 
forward and knocked at the door, the Speaker, 
though forty members were not present, must have 
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immediately taken the chair and gone up to the 
King." 

35- 
T) ODONI, the celebrated printer of Parma, told 

■^ M. de Creuze, that one day a captain in the 
Austrian service came into his shop, and asked to 
see one of his best books. Bodoni put a " Horace " 
into his hands, which the officer had the patience 
to examine very attentively, leaf after leaf, from be- 
ginning to end, and then asked, "Who is Horace?" 

36- 
TV /T D AILL6E said to a friend one day, " Mon- 

^* A * sieur Chevreau, my talent of eloquence, 

which Balzac has so much commended, begins to 

grow mouldy, and I am certain that works which 

are written in an advanced age can be of no use 

but to the grocers, &c. Corneille told me one day 

that his talent for poetry was gone. He quitted 

the theatre six years before his death. ' Sir/ says 

he, ' my poetry went away with my teeth/ n 

37- 
/^\N one of Sir Joshua Reynolds' friends observ- 

^■^ ing to Johnson that it was extraordinary the 

King should have taken so little notice of him, 

having on all occasions employed Ramsay, West, 

&c, in preference, he said he thought it a matter 

of little consequence. His Majesty's neglect 

could never do him any prejudice ; but it would 

reflect eternal disgrace on the King not to have 

employed Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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3«- 
HP HE late Sir Charles Young used to relate an 

anecdote of the late Sir Thomas Philipps, of 
Middlehill, who is known to have left his residence 
and park there to fall into utter neglect. Young 
was travelling down in the same coach as the other, 
who had entered into conversation with a stranger, 
and was making himself agreeable enough. When 
they came in sight of Middlehill, the stranger asked 
Philipps what that dilapidated place was. Philipps 
made no answer. Presently the coach stopped 
opposite the gates. " Hallo !" cries the stranger, 
"why do we stop here ?" eyeing the broken, shabby 
avenue leading to the house. *' Oh !" said Philipps, 
" this is the approach to my house." " The re- 
proach to it, don't you mean ?" returned the other,, 
quietly. 

39. 
T \ THEN the Libel Act was under discussion in 
* v the House of Lords in 1792, the Chan- 
cellor (Thurlow), as the last effort to retain the law 
in judicial hands, asked if Lord Camden would 
object to a clause being inserted granting a new 
trial, in case the court were dissatisfied with a 
verdict for the defendant. "What!" exclaimed 
the veteran friend of freedom, " after a verdict of 
acquittal ? " " Yes," said Lord Thurlow. " No, I 
thanl$ you," was the memorable reply, and the last 
words spoken in public by this great man. The 
bill immediately was passed. 
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40. 
" T REMEMBER" (says Dr King), speaking of the 
system of fees to servants, so common in his 
day, " a Lord Poor [De la Poer], a Roman Catholic 
peer of Ireland, who lived upon a small pension 
which Queen Anne had granted him. He was a 
man of honour, and well esteemed, and had for- 
merly been an officer of some distinction in the 
service of France. The Duke of Ormonde had 
often invited him to dinner, and he as often excused 
himself. At last, the Duke kindly expostulated 
with him, and would know, the reason why he so 
constantly refused to be one of his guests. My 
Lord Poer then honestly confessed that he could 
not afford it ; ' but/ says he, ' if your Grace will 
put a guinea into my hands as often as you are 
pleased to invite me to dine, I will not decline the 
honour of waiting on you.' This was done ; and 
my Lord was afterwards a frequent guest in St 
James's Square. 

« I am here put in mind (he adds) of something 
similar which happened in Sir Robert Walpole's 
administration. He wanted to carry a question in 
the House of Commons, to which he knew there 
would be great opposition, and which was disliked 
by some of his own dependants. As he was 
passing through the Court of Requests, he met a 
member of the contrary party, whose avarice, he 
imagined, would not reject a large bribe. He took 
him aside, and said, ' Such a question comes on 
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this day ; give me your vote, and here is a bank 

bill for ^2000/ which he put into his hands. The 

member made him this answer : ' Sir Robert, you 

have lately served some of my particular friends, 

and when my wife was last at court, the King was 

very gracious to her, which must have happened at 

your instance; I should, therefore, think myself 

very ungrateful (putting the bank bill into his 

pocket) if I were to refuse the favour you are now 

pleased to ask me.' " 

41. 

O OON after Chesterfield was made a member of 
^ the Cabinet, a place of great trust became 
vacant, to which the Earl and the Duke of Dorset 
recommended two very different persons. His 
Majesty contended for his own recommendation 
with much warmth ; and, finding he was not likely 
to succeed, he left the council chamber in great 
anger, protesting that he would be obeyed. The 
King being retired, a violent contest ensued ; but 
at length it was carried against him, lest he should 
expect the same implicit obedience on other occa- 
sions, when it might rise into a dangerous precedent. 
The difficulty now was, who should wait on the 
King, in his present humour, with the grant of the 
office for his signature ; a task which fell to the lot 
of Lord Chesterfield. As his Lordship expected to 
find the King very little disposed to execute the 
business, he prudently took care not to incense him 
by abruptly making the request; but asked, in 
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accents of great humility, with whose name his 
Majesty would be pleased to have the blanks filled 
up? "With Beelzebub's!" answered the King, 
with all the vehemence of passion. " And will your 
Majesty," coolly replied the Earl, " permit the in- 
strument to run as usual, ' Our trusty and well- 
beloved cousin and counsellor ? ' " The King, 
laughing very heartily, immediately put his hand to 
the appointment, and related to everybody the suc- 
cess with which the noble Earl's wit had attacked 

his ill-humour. 

42. 

A GENTLEMAN, who met Baron R at 

^^ Christie's Rooms the other day, fell into con- 
versation with the Jewish capitalist upon a late 
celebrated trial, and ended by asking the Baron his 
candid opinion of the plaintiff. " I think, sir," said 
he, " he is the greatest impostor that has appeared 
in the world these eighteen hundred years." 

43- 

A . PRETTY girl at a masquerade dressed her- 
^^ self in the habit of a Jesuit, which whimsical 
circumstance gave occasion to the following epi- 
gram : — 

" What means Calista's mimic wit? 
Calista is no Jesuit. 
Wherever the damsel rolls her eye, 
We all give up our liberty : 
Able no longer to resist, 
We hail the lovely Jansenist 1 " 
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44. 
A/T Y Lord Taaffe, of Ireland (says Dr King), a 
general officer in the Austrian service, came 
into England a few years ago on account of his 
private affairs. When his friends, who had dined 
with him, were going away, he always attended 
them to the door ; and, if they offered any money 
to the servant who opened it (for he never suffered 
but one servant to appear), he always prevented 
them, saying, in his manner of speaking English, 
" If you do give, give it to me ; for it was I that 
did buy the dinner." 

45. 
A PIOUS lady had sent up her petition and 
•^ made her offerings to St Rabboni, supplicat- 
ing the conversion of her husband. A few days 
afterwards the good man made 1 his exit. The pious 
widow exclaimed, in a fervent tone, "What an 
excellent and gracious saint is Rabboni ; he even 
gives us more than we pray for." 

46. 

OHERIDAN, in his speech to the House in 
^ 1 8 10, on the liberty of the press, said — 
" Give them a corrupt House of Lords, give them 
a venal House of Commons, give them a tyranni- 
cal Prince, give them a truckling court, and let 
me have but an unfettered press, I will defy them 
to encroach a hair's-breadth upon the liberties of 
England." 



i 
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47- 
A REPORT was circulated to the effect that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was to stand for Plympton, 
on the next occasion of an election. The macca- 
ronis, club -men, and "gentlemen" generally, 
laughed at the idea of an artist, or of a literary 
man, presuming on having a chance to get into the 
House of Commons. " He is not to be laughed 
at, however," said Selwyn ; " he may very well suc- 
ceed in being elected, for Sir Joshua is the ablest 
man I know on a canvas." 

48. 

A RTHUR MOORE, who was much in favour 
with the Tory Ministry in the latter part of 
Queen Anne's reign, had a lady who was reckoned 
a woman of great wit and humour, but in political 
principles quite opposite to those of her husband. 
This same lady, coming home one evening, told 
her husband she wished him joy, for she had heard 
he was to be made a Lord. (This was before the 
death of Queen Anne.) "And pray," said he, 
what did they say was to be my title ?" " My Lord 
Tariff? replied she ; which was a sneer upon him 
for having been engaged in settling a tariff of trade, 
for which he was thought well skilled. " And why 
don't you, when you hear any one abuse your hus- 
band, spit in their face," said he. " No, I thank' 
you," answered the lady ; " / do not intend to spit 
myself into a consumption? 
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49- 

T ADY HOLLAND told Guizot that in 1827 
*-* Canning, then ill, mentioned to her that he 
was going for change and repose to Chiswick, a 
country seat of the Duke of Devonshire. She said 
to him, " Do not go there : if I were your wife I 
would not allow you to do so." " Why not ?" asked 
Canning. "Mr Fox died there." Mr Canning 
smiled: and an hour after, on leaving Holland 
House, he returned to Lady Holland, and said to 
her, in a low tone, " Do not speak of this to any 
one; it might disturb them." "And he died at 
Chiswick," concluded Lady Holland, with emo- 
tion. 

So- 
/^OLERIDGE used to laugh at me for my want 
^ of the faculty of dreaming ; and once, on my 
saying that I did not like the preternatural stories 
in* the "Arabian Nights" (for the comic parts I 
love dearly), he said, "That must be because 
you never dream. There is a class of poetry 
built on this foundation, which is surely no incon- 
siderable part of our nature, since we are asleep 
and building up imaginations of this sort half our 
time." I had nothing to say against it : it was one 
of his conjectural subtleties, in which he excels all 
the persons I ever knew ; but I had some satisfac- 
tion in finding afterwards that I had Bishop Atter- 
bury expressly on my side in this question, who 
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has recorded his detestation of "Sinbad the Sailor" 
in an interesting letter to Pope. Perhaps he, too, 
did not dream. — Hazlitt. 

f* ENERAL BAU, a German officer in the ser- 
^^ vice of Russia, who contributed essentially 
to the elevation of the great Catherine, had orders 
to march to Holstein with a body of troops of 
which he had the command. He was a soldier of 
fortune, and no one knew either his family or native 
place. One day, as he was encamped* near Husum, 
he invited the principal officers to dinner. As they 
were sitting down to the table they saw a plain 
miller and his wife brought into the tent, whom the 
general had sent his aide-de-camp to seek. The 
poor miller and his wife approached, trembling 
with apprehension. The general reconciled them 
to their, situation, and made them sit down beside 
him to dinner, during which he asked them a 
number of questions about their family. The good 
man told him that he was the eldest son of a miller, 
like himself, and that he had two brothers in a 
mercantile line, and a sister. "But," says the 
general, " had you not another brother besides the 
two whom you have mentioned ?" The miller told 
him he had another brother, but he went to the 
wars very young, and as they had never heard of 
him, they supposed he was dead. The general, 
reading in the eyes of the officers that they were 
surprised at his entertaining himself so long with 
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questioning the poor man, turned to them and 
said, " Gentlemen, you have always been curious 
to know from what family I sprung: I now tell 
you that I am not ashamed of my origin ; that I 
am the brother of this honest miller ; he has given 
you the history of my family." The general, after 
spending the day with his relations, in the festivity 
of which his officers heartily joined, took measures 
to better their fortune. 

52. 

T) ROUGHAM did not get into regular practice 
at the bar till he had acquired celebrity in 
the House of Commons. He got a few Scotch 
appeals, and these brought him into early conflict 
with Lord Eldon, who persisted in calling him Mr 
Broffam, till a formal remonstrance arrived through 
the assistant-clerk ; whereupon the Chancellor gave 
in, and complimented the offended counsel at the 
conclusion of the argument, saying, " Every autho- 
rity upon the question has been brought before us : 
new brooms sweep clean." 

53- 
\ 70LTAIRE being asked if he had any notion 

* of the situation of our ideas, which we have 
totally forgotten at the time, but shall afterwards 
recollect — paused, meditated a little, and acknow- 
ledged his ignorance in the spirit of a philosophical 
poet, by repeating, as a very happy allusion, a pas- 
sage in "Thomson's Seasons." "Ay," said he, 
" where sleep the winds when it is calm ?" 
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54-, 
OHAFTESBURY was a much admired prose 
^ writer in his day, but within the last fifty years 
nothing has made greater progress to perfection 
than style. Shaftesbury has one most inelegant 
mode of expression, viz., " This is pleasant enough, 
in the way of gaiety and humour;" — and "such 
arrangement is powerful, in the way of argument ;" 
— and " these fancies may be well parried, in the 
way of burlesque." In short, I found this trick of 
phraseology perpetually in my way, when I was 
looking for the celebrated elegance of Lord Shaftes- 
bury's style. — Seward. 

55- 
T ANUS NICIUS CRYTR^EUS relates, that a 
J certain pope had a tame raven, which secreted 
the pope's ring, or annulus piscatoris. The pope, 
thinking that some one had committed the robbery, 
issued a bull of excommunication against the robber. 
The raven grew very thin, and lost all his plumage. 
On the ring being found, and the excommunication 
taken off, the raven recovered his flesh and his 
plumage. 

56. 

A PERSON being asked to explain the curse ot 

Scotland, generally said to be the nine of 

diamonds (the number of jewels in the crown of 

that kingdom), answered, "The curse was, that 

they could not add a tenth to them." 
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57. 
"DEOPLE have about as substantial an idea of 

Cobbett as they have of Cribb. His blows 

are as hard, and he himself is as impenetrable. 

One has no notion of him as making use of a fine 

pen, but a great mutton-fist; his style stuns his 

readers, and he " fillips the ear of the public with 

a three-man-beetle.'' He is too much for any 

single newspaper antagonist ; " lays waste " a city 

orator or member of Parliament, and bears hard 

upon the Government itself. He is a kind of fourth 

estate in the politics of the country. — Hazlitt. 

58- 

JAMES II. was so much pleased with Wycher- 
ley's comedy of the " Plain Dealer," that he 
released him from prison, where he had been con- 
fined seven years, by paying his debts, and settled 
on him a pension of ^200 a year. His Majesty 
afterwards gave him a proof of esteem, which, 
perhaps, no prince ever gave to an author who was 
only a private gentleman. Wycherley happened 
to fall sick of a fever at his lodgings in Bow Street, 
Covent Garden, when the King did him the honour 
to visit him ; and, finding his body much weakened, 
his spirits miserably depressed, and his memory 
almost totally gone, he commanded him, as soon 
as he should be able to take a journey, to go to the 
South of France ; believing that the air of Mont- 
pelier would contribute, as much as anything, to 

restore him ; assuring him, at the same time, that 

c 
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he would order him ^500 to defray the expenses 
of the journey. Wycherley accordingly went into 
France, and having spent the winter there, returned 
to England in the spring, entirely restored to his 
former vigour, both of body and mind. 

59- 

'T'HE proverbs of several nations were much 

■*■ studied by Bishop Andrews, and the reason 

he gave was, because by them he knew- the minds 

of several nations, which is a brave thing ; as we 

count him a wise man that knows the minds and 

insides of men, which is done by knowing what is 

habitual to them. Proverbs are habitual to a 

nation, being transmitted from father to son. — 

Sddeiu 

60. 

A DISPUTE happening between two officers on 
^ board a vessel, whose crew were a mixture 
of Irish and English, in the course of the contest 
one of them asserted that the English could not 
answer "a common question with half the propriety 
natural to the Irish. A bet being proposed, it was 
agreed to try the question immediately. An Eng- 
lishman was asked what he would take to go up 
aloft blindfold in a hard gale ? "I would take a 
month's pay," said the fellow. " And what would 
you take, Pat?" said one of the officers to an Irish- 
man. "Nothing," said the Hibernian, "but fast 
hold!" 
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61. >*\ 

\ \ 7HILE Sir Walter Raleigh was a scholar at 
* v Oxford, there was a fellow who, though of 
a cowardly disposition, happened to be a very 
expert archer. Having been grossly abused by 
another, he complained of the treatment he had 
met with to Raleigh, and asked his advice. " What 
shall I do," said he, " to repair the wrongs which I 
have received?" "Challenge him," replied Sir 
Walter, " at a match at shooting." 

62. 

A PERSON of quality came to my chamber in 
^" the Temple, and told me he had two devils 
in his head (I wondered what he meant), and just 
at that time one of them bid him kill me. With 
that I begun to be afraid, and thought he was mad. 
He said he knew I could cure him, and therefore 
entreated me to give him something, for he was 
resolved he would go to nobody else. I perceiv- 
ing what an opinion he had of me, and that it was 
only melancholy that troubled him, took him in 
hand, warranted him, if he would follow my direc- 
tions, to cure him in a short time. I desired him 
to let me be alone about an hour, and then to come 
again, which he was very willing to. In the mean- 
time I got a card, and lapped it up handsome in a 
piece of taffeta, and put strings to the taffeta, and 
when he came gave it him to hang about his neck ; 
withal charged him that he should not disorder 
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himself neither with eating nor drinking ; but eat 
very little of supper, and say his prayers duly when 
he went to bed, and I made no question but he 
would be well in three or four days. Within that 
time I went to dinner to his house, and asked him 
how he did ? He said he was much better, but 
not perfectly well, or in truth he had not dealt 
clearly with me. He had four devils in his head, 
and he perceived two of them were gone, with that 
which I had given him, but the other two troubled 
him still. " Well," said I, " I am glad two of them 
are gone ; I make no doubt but to get away the 
other two likewise." So I gave him another thing 
to hang about his neck. Three days after he came 
to me to my chamber and professed he was now as 
well as ever he was in his life, and did extremely 
thank me for the great care I had taken of him. I 
fearing lest he might relapse into the like distem- 
per, told him that there was none but myself and 
one physician more in the whole town that could 
cure devils in the head, and that was Dr Harvey 
(whom I had prepared), and wished him, if ever he 
found himself ill in my absence, to go to him, for 
he could cure his disease as well as myself. The 
gentleman lived many years, and was never troubled 
after. — Selden. 

63. 

A WITTY moralist used to say of taverns, that 
^** they were places where men sold madness by 
the bottle. 
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64. 
T N opposing the Maynooth Grant, in the House, 
A April 17, 1845, Colonel Sibthorp said — "An 
honourable and learned member (Serjeant Murphy) 
has told me that I would sooner sacrifice my prin- 
ciples than I would be shaved. I tell that honour- 
able and learned gentleman that I had rather not 
pnly be shaved, but have my head shaved off, than 
forget I am a Protestant — born a Protestant, bred 
a Protestant, educated a Protestant; and God 
grant that I may die with similar feelings and in 

that faith!" 

65. 

A SAILOR belonging to a man-of-war having 

•^^ been, for his good behaviour, promoted from 

a foremast man to a boatswain, was ordered on 

shore by his captain, to receive his commission at 

the Admiralty Office. Jack went accordingly ; and 

thus humorously described his reception : — " I 

bore away large," said he, "for the Admiralty 

Office ; and, on entering the harbour, I espied a 

dozen or two quill-drivers : I hailed them ; not a 

word said they. 'Hollo!' again said I. Not a 

word said they. ' Shiver my topsails, but what 

can this mean?' said I. Then I took a guinea 

from my pocket, and holding it up to my peeper, 

' Hollo ! ' again said I. ' Oh ! hollo/ returned 

they. 'So, so, my boys/ cried I, 'you are like 

Balaam's ass, are you ? You could not speak until 

you saw the angel V n 
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66. 
T^HE eldest son of an old miser, whose name was 
Richard, by his inattention to money matters 
had incensed his father to such a degree that all 
the intercession of friends in his favour was fruit- 
less. The old gentleman was on his deathbed. 
The whole family, and Dick among the rest, 
gathered round him. "I leave my second son, 
Andrew," said the expiring miser, " my whole estate, 
and desire him to be frugal." Andrew, in a sorrow- 
ful tone, as is usual on these occasions, prayed 
Heaven to prolong his life and. health to enjoy it 
himself. " I recommend Simon, my third son, to 
the care of his elder brother, and leave him besides 
four thousand pounds." " Ah ! father," cried Simon 
(in great affliction, to be sure), " may Heaven give 
you life and health to enjoy it yourself!" At last, 
turning to poor Dick, " As for you, you have always 
been a sad dog ; you '11 never come to good ; you '11 
never be rich ; I '11 leave you a shilling, to buy a 
halter." " Ah ! father !" replied Dick, without any 
emotion, " may Heaven give you life and health to 

enjoy it yourself!" 

67. 

A BOUT the year 1726, Sir Richard Steele made 
a journey to Scotland, with several gentlemen 
of distinction in company. On their way, when 
near Annan, they observed a flock of sheep, and, 
at a little distance, their keeper stretched on the 
ground, with a book in his hand. Prompted by 
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his usual desire of prying into human nature in 
every character, Sir Richard proposed to his com- 
panions a little conversation with the shepherd ; on 
which they ail rode up to him, and the knight 
immediately inquired of him the name of the book 
in his hand. The shepherd, putting it into his 
hand, told him the title of it. " Pray, what do you 
learn from this book ?" continued Sir Richard. " I 
learn from it the way to heaven," replied the other. 
" Very well/' added the knight, " we are fellow tra- 
vellers, bound to the same place, and it will be 
very obliging if you will show us the way thither. 
" With all my heart," continued the countryman, 
"if you will attend me to an eminence just at 
hand." To this proposal Sir Richard and his com- 
panions readily assented, and followed their guide 
to a rising ground, from whence they had a view of 
an antique tower, a few miles distant. The shep- 
herd, then turning to Sir Richard, " You see, sir," 
said he, "yonder tower; the way to heaven lies 
straight by it, and is the only safe and certain way 
to future happiness." Amazed at the clownish 
oddity of the direction, Sir Richard asked him how 
that tower was galled. To which the shepherd 
replied, " Sir, the name of it is the Tower of Re- 
pentance." 

This famous tower, as tradition reports, obtained 
its name from the superstitious devotion of a dis- 
tant ancestor of a gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
who having committed some crime above the rate 
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of ordinary penance, was directed by his ghostly 
father to expiate the guilt of it by erecting this 
edifice to the memory of one of the saints, and from 
this incident the building has ever since been de- 
nominated the Tower of Repentance. 

68. 
"LT ALL, author of " Crazy Tales," notwithstanding 
all his wit and humour, was often oppressed 
with very unpleasant hypochondriac affections. In 
one of these fits, at Skelton Castle, in Yorkshire, he 
kept his chamber, talked of death and the east 
winds in synonymous terms, and could not be per- 
suaded by his friends to mount his horse, and dis- 
sipate his blue demons by air and exercise. Mr 
Sterne, who was at this time one of his visitants, 
finding that no reasons could prevail against the 
fancies of his friend, bribed an active' boy to scale 
the turret of the castle, turn the weathercock due 
west, and fasten it with a cord to that point. Mr 
Hall rose from his bed as usual, oppressed and un- 
happy, when, casting his eyes through a bow-win- 
dow to the turret, and seeing the wind due west, 
he immediately joined his company at breakfast, 
ordered his horse to be saddled, and enlivened the 
morning's ride with his facetious humour, execrat- 
ing easterly winds, and launching forth in praise of 
western breezes. This continued for three or four 
days, till, unfortunately, the cord breaking which 
fastened the weathercock, it returned at once to 
the easterly position, and Mr Hall retreated to his 
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chamber, without having the least suspicion of the 

trick which his cousin Shandy had played upon 

him. 

69. 

T> OILEAU used to say of La Fontaine, that he 
had a good deal of wit, but of one sort only ; 
and that his shrewd yet simple mode of expressing 
himself was not original, but borrowed from Marot 
and Rabelais, &c. ; that a cautious use of his style 
was commendable, since Racine had employed it 
judiciously in some epigrams composed by him. 
" La Fontaine/' added Boileau, " in many passages 
surpasses his masters ; and in his tales and odes he 
is incomparable : and even in places where modesty 
condemns the sentiments, impartial criticism must 
allow that his diction retains inimitable delicacy/' 

70. 
A DDISON lent Sir Richard Steele a few hun- 
*** dreds. Perceiving that he was blazing away 
in careless profusion that led to ruin, he remon- 
strated upon the infatuation ; and finding him in- 
corrigible, and with a view to stop a career so 
dangerous, arrested Sir Richard. It answered the 
end. The startling prospect of a prison, for he was 
wholly unable to discharge the demand, awakened 
him from his dream of dissipation ; and Addison 
withdrew his claim, upon his friend lessening the 
establishment of his household ; and their amity, 
much to the honour of each, remained undis-' 
solved. 
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A CERTAIN knight of Spain, as high in birth 
as a king, as catholic as the Pope, and equal 
to Job in poverty, arriving one night at an inn in 
France, knocked a long time at the gate, till he had 
alarmed the landlord. " Who is there?" said the 
host, looking out of the window. "Don Juan 
Pedro," replied the Spaniard, " Hernandez, Rod- 
riguez de Villanova, Count of Malafra, Knight 
Santiago and Alcantara." " I am very sorry ," re- 
plied the landlord, shutting the window, "but I 
have not rooms enough in my house for all those 
gentlemen you have mentioned." 

72. 

T T always appeared to me an absurd circumstance 
that in the " Treatise on Divination," which 
consists of a dialogue between Cicero and his 
brother Quintus, the latter should repeat to Cicero 
the orator's own dream. — Carpenteriana. 

73- 
f~\N the 14th April 1801, the King handed over 
^ the Great Seal to Lord Eldon. " I do not 
know/' he says, referring to this circumstance, 
" what made George III. so fond of me, but he was 
fond of me. When I went to him for ttye seals, he 
had his coat buttoned at the lower part, and, putting 
his right hand within, he drew them out from the 
left side, saying, ' I give them to you from my 
heart.' * . 
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. 74 ' 
C WIFT, once stopping at an inn at Dundalk, 

■ sent for a barber to shave him ; who per- 
formed his office very dexterously, and, being a 
prating fellow, amused the Dean during the opera- 
tion with a variety of chat. The Dean inquired ot 
him who was the minister of the parish, and whether 
he had one farthing to rub upon another? The 
barber answered, that though the benefice was but 
small, the incumbent was very rich. " How the 
plague can that be?" "Why, please your rever- 
ence, he buys up friezes, flannels, stockings, shoes, 
brogues, and other things, when cheap, and sells 
them at an advanced price to the parishioners, and 
so picks up a penny." 

The Dean was curious to see this vicar, and, dis- 
missing the barber with a shilling, desired the land- 
lord to go in his name, and ask that gentleman to 
eat a mutton-chop with him, for he had bespoke a 
yard of mutton — the name he usually gave to the 
neck for dinner. Word was brought back that he 
had ridden abroad to visit some sick parishioners. 
"Why then," said the Dean, "invite that prating 
barber, that I may not dine alone." The barber 
was rejoiced at this unexpected honour, and, being 
dressed out in his best apparel, came to the inn, 
first inquiring of the groom what the clergyman's 
name was who had so kindly invited him. " What 
the vengeance," said the servant, " don't you know 
Dean Swift?" At which the barber turned pale, 
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said his babbling tongue had ruined him : then ran 
into the house, fell upon his knees, and entreated 
the Dean not to put him in print ; for that he was 
a poor barber, had a large family to maintain, and 
if his reverence should put him into black and 
white, he should lose all his customers. 

Swift laughed heartily at the poor fellow's sim- 
plicity, bade him sit down and eat his dinner in 
peace, for he assured him he would neither put him, 
or his wife, or the vicar in print. After dinner, 
having got out of him the history of the whole 
parish, he dismissed him with half-a-crown, highly 
delighted with the adventures of the day. 

75- 

T T was a saying of Charles the First, that Parlia- 
**■ ments were like cats: they grew curst with 
age. The attack of Lord Tenterden on the first 
Reform Bill, when it was sent back again from the 
Commons, was the last speech he ever delivered in 
Parliament " This measure," he concluded, " my 
Lords, leaves nothing untouched in the existing 
state of the elective franchise. It goes to vest all 
the functions of government in the other House of 
Parliament ; and if it were to pass, there would be 
nothing left for this House, or for the Crown, but 
to obey the mandate of the Commons. Never, 
never, my Lords, shall I enter the doors of this 
House after it has become the phantom of its de- 
parted greatness." He kept his word. 
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76. 
A COLLECTION of the popular songs of the 
"^^ times constitutes a very useful and necessary 
part of an honest and faithful history. In ancient 
Rome, when a triumph was decreed to a general, 
the soldiers in their march used the liberty of sing- 
ing ballads, which openly related or plainly alluded 
to the actions or character of their victorious com- 
mander. Livy, in several passages of his history, 
mentions these military songs, and describes them 
as abounding in ribaldry and licentiousness, but 
has given no specimen of any one. Such quota- 
tions would not have accorded with the grave and 
majestic tone of his narration. Suetonius, and 
subsequent historians of a less severe character, 
particularly memorialists, have not rejected these 
ludicrous but edifying parts of their relations. It 
requires judgment indeed to select those songs only 
which shall not weary the reader by their length, or 
disgust by excess of ribaldry. The knowledge of 
ballads is useful to the narrator, when he confines 
their insertion to those solely which are applicable 
to the point he is then employed upon ; as from 
these he may frequently make a discovery of some 
more important fact. — Menagiana, 

77- 
TTANDEL'S father, who professed medicine, 

terrified by the propensity which enabled 

his son to play beautiful voluntaries at five years 

old, without knowing a note of music, forcibly ex- 
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eluded him from access to instruments and musical 
society during a year or two ; but he had at length 
the good sense to withdraw this restraint upon the 
remonstrance of a friend. " Your son will disgrace 
you as a physician, a lawyer, a divine ; but he will 
probably acquire distinguished fame as a musician, 
if you indulge and cultivate his native bias." 

78. 

/^RAY was indolent, and wrote but little; yet 
^^ that little proves him the first genius of the 
period in which he lived. I have been assured 
that he had more learning than Johnson, and he 
certainly was a very superior poet Johnson felt 
the superiority, and for that he hated him. It was 
that consciousness, I verily believe, which impelled 
him to speak with such audacious contempt of the 
first lyric compositions the world has seen, of loftier 
subjects than Pindar's. Grander in point of imagery 
and language no odes can be than the odes of 
Gray. — Seward. 

79- 

A CCORDING to Pliny, the Egyptian physicians 
entertained a most absurd opinion concern- 
ing the human heart. They thought that the heart 
every year, till a man was fifty years old, increased 
in weight two drachms, after which period it dimi- 
nished in the same proportion. So that a man, 
through a defect of the heart, could not live longer 
than a century. 
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80. 
TV/T R WORDSWORTH has undoubtedly genius, 
^ and charming passages are to be found in 

his verse; but on the whole it is not first-rate, 
often meanly familiar, and almost as often turgid 
and obscure: therefore I cannot think his judg- 
ment and decisions should be implicitly received. 
He is right in observing that the use of common- 
life simple language in verse is frequently a beauty, 
but not right in extending that use to all modes of 
phraseology within the limits of the immodest, the 
disgusting, and the ungrammatic. 

Mr Wordsworth's rule is vague, indiscriminate, 
and dangerous as a guide to the poetic student. If 
the composition be light and trivial, so much the 
more does it require a polished elegance in the 
manner of giving it \ not that high-sounding lan- 
guage which suits great and serious ideas, but the 
lighter graces. — Seward. 

81. 

QUIN, the celebrated comedian, was a gentle- 
man whose humour has given life to the 
conversation of thousands who perhaps never had 
the pleasure of seeing him ; and the story that fol- 
lows does honour to his memory. 

Thomson, when he first came to London, was in 
very narrow circumstances, and before he was 
distinguished by his writings, was many times put 
to his shifts even for a dinner. The debts he then 
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contracted lay very heavy upon him for a long time 
afterwards ; and upon the publication of his " Sea- 
sons," one of his creditors arrested him, thinking 
that a proper opportunity to get his money. The 
report of this misfortune happened to reach the 
ears of Quin, who had indeed read the " Seasons," 
but had never seen the author ; and upon stricter 
inquiry he was told that Thomson was in the 
bailift's hands at a spunging-house in Holborn. 
Thither Quin went ; and, being admitted into his 
chamber, " Sir," said he, in his usual tone of voice, 
" you do not know me, I believe, but my name is 
Quin." Thomson received him politely, and said, 
that though he could not boast of the honour of a 
personal acquaintance, he was no stranger either 
to his name or his merit, and very obligingly invited 
him to sit down. Quin then told him he was come 
to sup with him, and that he had already ordered 
the cook to provide supper, which he hoped he 
would excuse. Thomson made the proper reply, 
and then the discourse turned indifferently upon 
subjects of literature. 

When supper was over, and the glass had gone 
round briskly, Quin then took occasion to explain 
himself, by saying it was now time to enter upon 
business. Thomson declared he was ready to serve 
him, as far as his capacity would reach, in anything 
he should command (thinking he was come about 
some affair relating to the drama). " Sir," says 
Quin, " you mistake my meaning : I am in your 
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debt; I owe you a hundred pounds, and I am 
come to pay you." Thomson, with a disconsolate 
air, replied, " That as he was a gentleman whom, 
to his knowledge, he had never offended, he won- 
dered he should seek an opportunity to reproach 
him under his misfortunes." " No, by G — d," said 
Quin, raising his voice, " I 'd be d — n'd before I 
would do that. I say, I owe you a hundred pounds, 
and there it is " (laying a bank-note of that value 
before him). Thomson was astonished, and begged 
he would explain himself. "Why," says Quin, 
" I '11 tell you. Soon after I had read your ' Sea- 
sons/ I took it into my head, that as I had some- 
thing in the world to leave behind me when I died, 
I would make my will, and among the rest of my 
legatees I set down the author of the ' Seasons ' a 
hundred pounds; and this day, hearing that you 
was in this house, I thought I might as well have 
the pleasure of paying the money myself as to order 
my executors to pay it, when perhaps you might 
have less need of it ; and this, Thomson, is the 
business I came about." I need not express Mr 
Thomson's grateful acknowledgments, but leave 
every reader to conceive them. 

82. 
" CO I understand, Mr Tooke, you have all the 
^ blackguards in London with you," said 
O'Brien to him on the hustings at Westminster. 
"lam happy to have it, sir, on such good autho- 
rity." — Rogers. 
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»3- 
A T the time when George Hudson, the " Rail- 
way King," was in the zenith of his prosperity, 
he happened to be invited to a West End gathering 
on the same evening when Prince Albert was one of 
the company. After a while the Prince desired to 
be introduced to Hudson, and, by way of saying 
something, asked his opinion on a great subject of 
the day — atmospheric railways. " I think they 're a 
humbug, your Royal Highness," was the reply, and 
a general laugh, in which the Prince could scarcely 
help joining, was heard where it was not usual to 
laugh loud. 

84. 

OOON after the appointment of Swift to the 
^ Deanery of St Patrick's, he was informed by 
one of the chapter that the beadle of his cathedral 
was a poet. The Doctor sent for the man, and 
asked him some questions respecting his poetical 
talents, which the other modestly disclaimed, say- 
ing that he wrote only for his bell. The next day, 
being the 5th of November, the Dean insisted upon 
it that he should immediately compose some verses 
suited to the occasion, when the beadle produced 
the following : — 

" To-night 's the day, I speak it with great sorrow, 
That we were all t* have been blown up to-morrow ; 
Therefore take care of fires and candlelight : 
'Tis a cold frosty morning, and so good night. ,, 
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85- 

TN a MS. at the British Museum, No. 4712 in 
" Ayscough's Catalogue," there are the follow- 
ing verses on the death of Queen Elizabeth, which 
will be admired for their quaintness : — 

" BRITANNLE LACHRYMjE. 

" Weep, little Isle ! and for thy Mistress' death, 
Swim in a double sea of brackish water ! 

Weep, little world ! for great Elizabeth, 

Daughter of warre, for Mars himself begat her ! 

Mother of Peace, for she bore the latter. 

She was and is (what can there more be said ?) 
On earth the first, in heaven the second maid." 

86. 

TN 17 1 7, Sir Richard Steele was appointed one 
of the commissioners for inquiring into the 
estates forfeited by the late rebellion in Scotland. 
He set out for the northern part of the United 
Kingdom. By the nobility and gentry attached to 
the court he was treated with great cordiality and 
respect. He was also very kindly received by the 
clergy of that country, among whom he contracted 
an intimacy with one Mr Hart, a sensible facetious 
man. This gentleman Sir Richard used to style 
the hangman of the gospel, because, though a very 
good-natured man on every other occasion, he used 
from the pulpit to denounce the terrors of hell-fire 
and damnation against his congregation, without 
any exception. 
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8 7 . 

COME of Milton's sonnets are harsh and un- 
^ pleasing, and one is evidently burlesque, and 
was certainly never intended by him for publica- 
tion ; but the best of them — that to the soldier, to 
spare his dwelling-place, that on the Piedmont 
massacre, to Cyriac Skinner on his own blindness, 
and that sweet one to Laurence — are the patterns 
of excellence in the English sonnet. They have 
the plain majestic energy characteristic of that 
species of poetry, and blend the undulating pause 
of blank verse with rhyme, and so prevent the ear 
from being cloyed with the quadruple recurrence of 
similar sounds. There is beauty also in the sonnet 
to the nightingale, and in that to his deceased wife, 
but they are less perfect than the former. That to 
Oliver Cromwell, as far as the word "war," is, 
amidst its energetic plainness, sublime in the first 
degree, but it concludes unhappily. — Seward. 

88. 

/GLADSTONE'S manner I never saw excelled 
^^ except by Lord Derby's, when he was in the 
House of Commons. The speaking of these two 
was like a stream pouring forth, or it might be 
described as if they were reading from a book. I 
have heard Pitt, Fox, and other great speakers, but 
never any to equal Lord Derby, when Mr Stanley, 
for elegance and sweetness of expression. — Profes- 
sor Pryme. 
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89. 

TV/T URRAY, in a pamphlet published by himself, 
**• to refute Captain Medwin, states his having 

paid, at various times, for the copyright of Lord 
Byron's poems, sums amounting to upwards 'of 
;£i 5,000, viz. :— 



Childe Harold, Parts I., II., 


£600 


„ Part III., . 


1575 


„ Part IV., . 


2100 


Giaour, .... 


525 


Bride of Abydos, 


525 


Corsair, .... 


525 


Lara, .... 


700 


Siege of Corinth, 


• 525 


Parisina, .... 


• 525 


Lament of Tasso, . 


■ 315 


Manfred, .... 


315 


Beppo, .... 


525 


Don Juan, Cantos I., II., . 


1525 


„ Cantos, III., IV., V., . 


. 1525 


Doge of Venice, 


1050 


Sardanapalus, Cain, and Foscari, . 


1 100 


Mazeppa, .... 


525 


Chillon, .... 


525 


Sundries, .... 


450 



/ 



£15,455 



90. 



*T*HOSE who saw Pitt in his decay — when his 
health was broken, when his mind was un- 
tuned, when he had been removed from that stormy 
assembly of which he thoroughly knew the temper, 
and over which he possessed unbounded influence, 
to a small, a torpid, and an unfriendly audience, — 
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say that his speaking was then, for the most part, a 
low, monotonous muttering, audible only to those 
who sat close to him ; that when violently excited 
he sometimes raised his voice for a few minutes, 
but that it soon sank again into an unintelligible 
murmur. Such was the Earl of Chatham ; but such 
was not William Pitt. His figure, when he first 
appeared in Parliament, was strikingly graceful and 
commanding, his features high and noble, his eye 
full of fire. His voice, even when it sank to a 
whisper, was heard to the remotest benches ; and 
when he strained it to its full extent, the sound rose 
like the swell of an organ of a great cathedral, shook 
the house with its peal, and was heard through 
lobbies and down staircases to the Court of Re- 
quests and the precincts of Westminster Hall. He 
cultivated all these eminent advantages with the 
most assiduous care. His action is described by 
a very malignant observer as equal to that of Gar- 
rick. His play of countenance was wonderful ; he 
frequently disconcerted a hostile orator by a single 
glance of indignation or scorn. Every tone, from 
the impassioned cry to the thrilling aside, was per- 
fectly at his command. It is by no means impro- 
bable that the pains which he took to improve his 
great personal advantages had, in some respects, a 
prejudicial operation, and tended to nourish in him 
that passion for theatrical effect which was one of 
the most conspicuous blemishes in his character. — 
Macau/ay. 
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*\ \ THEN Waller intended to many one of his 
daughters to Dr Birch, the King endea- 
voured to prevent the match, and ordered a French 
nobleman to tell him that his Majesty wondered he 
should marry his daughter to a falling church. 
" Sir," answered Waller, " the King does me great 
honour to take notice of my domestic affairs ; but 
I have lived long enough to observe that this fall- 
ing church has a trick of rising again." 

92. 
V/T R W. LEVESON, Lord Gower's brother, told 
^ A Dr King that he happened to be in the 
House of Lords, and standing next Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, when there was a warm debate concerning 
some ministerial measures. In the midst of the 
debate, says Sir Robert to him, " You see with what 
zeal and vehemence these gentlemen oppose ; and 
yet I know the price of every man in this house 
except three, and your brother is one of them." 

93- 
nrONSON and Lintot were both candidates for 

printing some work of Dr Young's. He 

answered both their letters the same morning, and, 

in his hurry, misdirected them. When Lintot 

opened that which came to him, he found it begin, 

" That Bernard Lintot is so great a scoundrel that," 

&c. It must have been very amusing to have seen 

him in his rage ; he was a great sputtering fellow. 
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94- 
"DETER the Great caused many foreign books 
to be translated into the Russian language, 
and, among others, " PuffendorfFs Introduction to 
the Knowledge of the States of Europe." A monk, 
to whom the translation of this book was committed, 
presented it some time after to the Emperor, who, 
turning over the leaves, changed countenance at 
one particular chapter, and, turning to the monk 
with an indignant air, " Fool," said he, " what did 
I order thee to do? Is this a translation?" Then 
referring to the original, he showed him a para- 
graph in which the author had spoken with great 
asperity of the Russians, and which the translator 
had omitted. " Go instantly," said he, a and exe- 
cute my orders rigidly. It is not to flatter my sub- 
jects that I have this book translated and printed, 
but to instruct and reform them." 

95. 
TOURING the discussions on the Regency in 
1788-89, it became necessary to find prece- 
dents for the use of the Great Seal by the Chancellor 
(Thurlow) during the interregnum. Burke hereupon 
maliciously observed, " But what is to be done when 
the crown is in a deliquium ? It was intended, he 
had heard, to set up a man with black brows and a 
large wig, a kind of scarecrow to the two Houses, who 
was to give a factitious assent in the royal name, 
and this to be binding on the people at large." 
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96. 

C IR CHARLES BAGOT, our ambassador at the 
^ Hague, was one day attending at court, when 
a despatch in cipher was hastily put into his hand. 
It was very short, and evidently very urgent ; but, 
unfortunately, Sir Charles, not expecting such a 
communication, had not the key of the cipher with 
him. An interval of intense anxiety followed, until 
he obtained the key ; when, to his infinite astonish- 
ment, he deciphered the following despatch from 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs : — 

" In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much ; 
With equal advantage the French are content, 
So we '11 clap on Dutch bottoms a twenty per cent. 

Twenty per cent, 
Twenty per cent., 
Nous frapperons Falck with twenty per cent. 

George Canning." 

97. 
"pRERE was a visitor at Holland House, and a 
■*~ memento of him is still hanging as a souvenir 
in one of the boudoirs of that mansion. It is a 
sheet of glass from a dressing-room window in the 
east turret, on which Frere scratched with a dia- 
mond, in 181 1 — 

" May neither Fire destroy, nor Waste impair, 
Nor Time consume thee, till the twentieth heir. 
May Taste respect thee, and may Fashion spare." 

One night he had returned to Holland House to 
supper with Lord and Lady Holland after the play. 
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They found that Mr Allen (" Lord Holland's Allen 
—the best informed and one of the ablest men he 
knew — a perfect Magliabecchi — a devourer — a 
Helluo of books, and an observer of men," as Lord 
Byron calls him) had retired to rest Whilst at 
supper they were disturbed by strange unearthly 
sounds, at regular intervals, concerning the origin 
of which Frere expressed some curiosity. " Oh, 
it 's only Allen snoring," said Lord Holland. " Ah ! " 
said Frere ; " now I understand. He has not got 
that large nose for nothing." 

98. 

/^N the death of General Wolfe, a premium was 
^^ offered for the best-written epitaph on that 
brave officer. A number of poets of all descriptions 
started as candidates ; and, among the rest, was a 
poem sent to the editor of the Public Ledger, of 
which the following was one of the stanzas : — 

" He marched without dread or fears 
At the head of his bold grenadiers ; 
And what was more remarkable — nay, very particular, 
He climbed up rocks that were perpendicular." 

99. 

T REMEMBER my old friend Peter Finnerty 
"■" laughing very heartily at something I had 
written about the Scotch ; but it was followed up 
by a sketch of the Irish, on which he closed his 
book, looked grave, and said he disapproved en- 
tirely of all national reflections. — Hazlitt. 
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100. 

T T is a singular circumstance, that in writing the 
elegy on the Countess of Abingdon, called 
" Eleonora," Dryden did not know that she died 
very suddenly at a ball in her own house in the 
midst of a gay assemblage of both sexes ; a fact of 
which, had he been apprised, he would not have 
neglected to avail himself. He had never seen the 
lady, and wrote the poem at the solicitation of 
a nobleman with whom he was not personally 
acquainted. — Maloniana. 

101. 

" \A/ HEN 1 have turned out sir Robert Wal - 

v pole," remarked Pulteney (afterwards Earl 
of Bath), on one occasion, " I will retire into that 
hospital for invalids, the House of Peers." 

102. 

T^HE following advertisements are inserted in 
the 537th number of the Spectator, in folio, 
November 15, 171 2 : — 

" Continued to be sold, neat French brandy, full 
proof, and of fine flavour, at ^94 per ton, and at 
8s. a gallon ! for any quantity less than half a hogs- 
head." 

" An incomparable pleasant tincture to restore 
the sense of smelling, though lost for many years. 
A few drops snuffed up the nose infallibly cures 
those who have lost their smell, let it proceed from 
what cause soever." 
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103. 

T PERFECTLY remember Mrs Cibber and Mrs 
Pritchard, young as I was when I saw them, 
in all their capital characters, the last season of 
their performing. I have the most discriminating 
recollection of their different excellences. Mrs 
Cibber had very pathetic powers ; her features, 
though not beautiful, were delicate and very ex- 
pressive ; but she uniformly pitched her silver voice, 
so sweetly plaintive, in too high a key to produce 
that endless variety of intonation with which Mrs 
Siddons declaims. — Seward. 

104. 

C PEAKER ONSLOW, who was rather notorious 
^ for his strict observance of forms, would often, 
upon a member not attending to him, but persist- 
ing in any disorder, threaten to name him : " Sir, 
sir, I must name you." On being asked what would 
be the consequence of putting that threat into exe- 
cution, and naming a member, he answered, " The 
Lord in heaven knows." 

105. 

1WT RS PRITCHARD'S voice was clear, distinct, 
1 A and various \ but her figure coarse and large, 
nor could her features, plain even to hardness, at 
least when I saw them, exhibit the witchery of ex- 
pression. She was a just and spirited actress, a 
more perfectly good speaker than her more elegant, 
more fascinating contemporary. — Seward. 
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1 06. 

A EEW weeks ago, as I was walking along one 
4 ^^ of the back streets of this city on a rainy 
morning, I was very much struck with the melan- 
choly figure of a blind man, who was endeavouring 
to excite charity by ballad-singing. Misery could 
not have found among the numbers of distressed 
mortals a form more suited to her nature. Whilst 
I was contemplating the wretchedness of the object, 
and comparing it with the strain which necessity 
compelled him to chant, a sailor, who came whistling 
along the street, with a stick under his arm, stopped 
and purchased a ballad from him. " God preserve 
you !" cried the blind man, " for I have not tasted 
bread this blessed day." When the sailor, looking 
round him for a moment, sprung up four steps into 
a baker's sryDp near which he stood, and, returning* 
immediately, thrust a small loaf quietly into the 
poor man's hand, and went off whistling as he 
came. 

I was so affected with this singular act of gener- 
osity, that I called the honest seaman back to me. 
Taking the silver I had about me, which I think 
was no more than four shillings, " Thy nobleness 
of soul," said I, " and the goodness of thy heart, 
my lad, which I have seen so bright an instance of, 
make me sorry that I cannot reward thee as thou 
dost deserve. I must, however, beg your accept- 
ance of this trifle, as a small testimony how much 
I admire thy generous nature." " God bless your 
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noble honour !" said the sailor, " and thank you ; 
but we will divide the prize-money fairly." Step- 
ping back, therefore, to the blind man, he gave 
him half of it ; and, clapping him upon the shoul- 
der at the same time, added, " Here are two shillings 
for thee, my blind Cupid, for which you are not 
obliged to me, but to a noble gentleman who stands 
within five yards of you ; so get into harbour, and 
make yourself warm, and keep your hum-strum for 

fairer weather." — Seward. 

107. 

A DDINGTON used to tell his friends that at 
*■** the interview with which he was honoured 
on the 10th of May 1804, the King again pressed 
upon him the acceptance of the peerage and pen- 
sion, in terms which it must have been very difficult 
for so devoted a subject to resist. «You are a 
proud man, Mr Addington, but I am a proud man 
too ; and why should I sleep uneasy on my pillow 
because you will not comply with my request? 
Why should I feel the consciousness that I have 
suffered you to ruin your family, and that through 
your attachment to me?" 

108. 
"DOPE stole immensely, but his thefts were from 
obscure English poets of earlier times, whose 
embryo ideas he finished up into perfect shape, and 
breathed over them that warm glow of colouring, 
that rich harmony and luminous perspicuity, that 
none knew better how to impart. — Seward. 
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109. 
A /[RS SIDDONS has all the pathos of Mrs 
**■ Cibber, with a thousand times more variety 

in its exertion ; and she has the justness of Mrs 
Pritchard, while only Garrick's countenance could 
ever vie with hers in those endless shades of mean- 
ing, which almost make her charming voice super- 
fluous ; while the fine proportion and majesty of her 
form and the beauty of her face eclipse the remem- 
brance of all her less consummate predecessors. — 

Seward. 

no. 

A PRIEST, in the province of A , whose 

**** character was very vicious, had a violent 
quarrel with the bailiff of a neighbouring parish ; 
and soon after the bailiff disappeared. A general 
suspicion arose that the priest, his notorious enemy, 
had destroyed him. It happened not long after, 
that a robber was hanged in chains in a village not 
far distant from that in which the priest lived, and 
that the thiefs relations stole away the body, and 
sunk it in an adjacent pond. Some fishermen took 
it up in their nets ; and a justice, attended by a 
crowd of people, came to view the body. It was 
much disfigured, and every person cried out that it 
was the bailiff, who had been a long time missing. 
The priest was arrested, tried, and condemned. 
Some time previous to his execution he confessed 
that he had murdered the bailiff, but added, " I am 
unjustly condemned, and the witnesses against me 
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are perjured. The body of the bailiff lies now in 

such a place in my garden, in which I committed 

the murder. You will find the body of the bailiff 

and that of his dog lying by him." The judges 

ordered the place in the garden to be searched, and 

the murdered bailiff and his dog were discovered 

in a putrid state, in the spot the priest had pointed 

out. 

in. 

1WT RS HOWARD, afterwards Countess of Suf- 
^ A folk, who knew him very well, used to relate 
the following singular anecdote of the celebrated 
Peterborough, which she had from his own mouth. 
Lord Peterborough, when a young man, and 
about the time of the Revolution, had a passion for 
a lady who was fond of birds. She had seen and 
heard a fine canary-bird at a coffee-house near 
Charing Cross, and entreated him to get it for her. 
The owner of it was a widow, and Lord Peter- 
borough offered to buy it at a great price, which 
she refused. Finding there was no other way of 
coming at the bird, he determined to change it ; 
and getting one of the same colour, with nearly 
the same marks, but which happened to be a hen, 
he went to the house. The mistress of it usually 
sat in a room behind the bar, to which he had easy 
access. Contriving to send her out of the way, he 
effected his purpose ; and, upon her return, took 
his leave. He continued to frequent the house to 
avoid suspicion, but forbore saying anything of 
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the bird till about two years after, when, taking 
occasion to speak of it, he said to the woman, " I 
would have bought that bird of you, and you re- 
fused my money for it ; I dare say you are by this 
time sorry for it." " Indeed, sir," answered the 
woman, " I am not ; nor would I take any sum for 
him ; for, would you believe it, from the time that 
our good King was forced to go abroad and leave 
us, the dear creature has not sung a note ! " 

112. 

A QUACK doctor, who died possessed of some 

**^* thousand pounds, at P y M 1, in 

Monmouthshire, in the last century, was one of the 
most innocent offenders in physic and imposers on 
mankind that ever practised the art of healing. 

The reputation of this man's skill was such that 
from every part of Wales and many parts of Eng- 
land he was visited by his patients; for, like the 
mountain doctor in Switzerland, he never stirred 
from home. Directly opposite 'to the doctor's 
habitation was a tolerable Welsh inn, where the 
patients put up ; and as the doctor seldom was at 
leisure to be consulted till the day after their 
arrival, the host and hostess (arch people enough, 
and interested too in the doctor's success) were 
pretty well acquainted with the disorder of the 
patients, and from what cause they arose. If, for 
instance, a good woman had fallen down-stairs, the 
doctor at first view knew she had been hurt by a 

£ 
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fall ; and as people are always willing to give a full 
and particular account of what ails them, and all 
how and about it, the doctor was seldom at a loss 
to guess at their disorder, and never at any to 
administer the remedy. 

Many of his patients made long journeys ; and 
no doubt but exercise, change of air, and the con- 
fident assurances of a perfect cure, often had good 
effects ; but as we all are mortal (as the old woman 
said when a parcel of rogues were passing by her 
to the gallows), the doctor himself, in the prime of 
life and height of practice, was taken ill, and died 
in a few days ; and though the writer of this had 
never taken any of his physic, he had often admired 
the neatness of his shop; all the drawers (for it 
was a bottleless shop) were nicely painted, and the 
medicinal contents announced in alphabetical order. 
After his death, he had the curiosity to visit this 
magazine of animal magnetism, where, to his great 
surprise, and much to the honour of the departed 
iEsculapius, he found only two drawers that were 
openable — one of which contained a large quantity 
of cream of tartar, the other, then empty, was his 
money drawer ; and it appeared that all his patients 
were furnished from the same single drawer, and 
that all his fortune had passed through the other. 
This man was, however, too good to do any harm. 
Cream of tartar could hurt none. 
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HP HE celebrated Dr Saunderson, the blind mathe- 
matical professor of Cambridge, being in a 
very large company, observed, without any hesita- 
tion or inquiry, that a lady, who had just left the 
room, and whom he did not know, had very fine 
teeth. As this was really the case, he was ques- 
tioned as to the means he employed in making 
such a discovery. " I have no reason to think the 
lady a fool," said the doctor ; " and I have given 
the only reason she could have for keeping herself 
in a continual laugh for an hour together." 

114. 
TVTO man ever went through such fatigue of 
body and mind as he (Brougham) did for 
three weeks in 1830. The assizes at York were 
about to begin, and he chanced to have a good 
many retainers. Instead of giving these up, he 
appeared in court, and exerted himself as an advo- 
cate with more than wonted spirit. Having finished 
an address to the jury, he would throw off his wig 
and gown, and make a speech to the electors in the 
Castle Yard on " the three glorious days of Paris, ,, 
and the way in which the people of England might 
peaceably obtain still greater advantages. He 
would then return to court, and reply in a cause 
respecting right of common of turbary, having, in 
the twinkling of an eye, picked up from his junior 
a notion of all that had passed in his absence. But, 
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what is much more extraordinary, before the nomi- 
nation day arrived, he had held public meetings 
and delivered stirring speeches in every town and 
large village within the county; still day by day 
addressing juries, and winning or losing verdicts. 
. . . County elections, at that time lasting fifteen 
days, excited prodigious interest. All England 
looked with eagerness on this contest ; and, when 
Brougham's return was actually proclaimed, the 
triumph was said to form a grand epoch in the his- 
tory of parliamentary representation. — Campbell. 

/^\N the death of Cardinal Fleury, the Royal 
^-^ Academicians wished that Voltaire might 
succeed him as a member of that society. The 
ancient Bishop of Mirepoix opposed Voltaire, under 
a pretence that it would be an offence to God, 
should a profane person like him succeed a car- 
dinal. 

116. 

T N the course of the debate on the appointment 
■*• of the Prince of Wales as Regent (January 22, 
1789), Lord Camden got into a scrape, in obviat- 
ing the objection to the suspension of the power of 
making peers, by saying that " on any urgent call 
for a peerage it might be conferred by Act of Par- 
liament" — a proceeding which appeared to their 
Lordships so unconstitutional and republican, that 
he was obliged to explain and retract. 
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117. 
T \ THEN Harris, the author of " Hermes," made 
v v his first speech in the House of Commons, 
Charles Townshend asked, with an affected sur- 
prise, who he was ? — he had never seen him before. 
" Ah ! you must at least have heard of him. That 's 
the celebrated Mr Harris of Salisbury, who has 
written a very ingenious book on grammar, and 
another on virtue." " What the devil then brings 
him here ? I am sure he will neither find the one 
nor the other in the House of Commons ! " 

118. 

A N elector of Honiton, in Devonshire, once told 

the late Lord Dundonald, who was at that 

time (before the first Reform Bill) canvassing the 

borough, that he need not ask him who he voted 

for; he always voted for Mr Most! 

119. 

TV/TIREPOIX was a dull bigot, and Voltaire 
^ A took all opportunities to laugh at his absur- 
dities. The Bishop usually signed his letters Anc. 
Eveque, &c. Voltaire always read ane, or ass, 
for anciene, or ancient, and this joke passed from 
Paris to his correspondents in the courts abroad. 
Mirepoix soon heard of his nickname, and com- 
plained bitterly to the King that he was laughed 
at for a fool in foreign courts. " Oh !" said Louis, 
" that is a matter quite settled, and you must let it 
pass, my Lord." 
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120. 

T UTHER used to tell this story of a beggarly 
^-* monk. A monk, who had introduced him- 
self to the bedside of a dying nobleman, who was 
at that time in a state of insensibility, continued 
crying out, " My Lord, will you make the grant of 
such and such a thing to our monastery ? " The 
sick man, unable to speak, nodded his head. The 
monk turned round to the son, who was in the 
room, "You see, sir, that my Lord your father 
gives his consent to my request" The son imme- 
diately exclaimed, " Father, is it your will that I 
should kick this monk down-stairs ?" The usual 
nod was given. The young man instantly rewarded 
the assiduities of the monk by sending him, with 
great precipitation, out of the house. 

121. 
HPHE late Duke of Devonshire used to call Chis- 
wick his watch-box, because Horace Walpole 
said it was too small for a house, and yet too large 
to hang at one's watch-chain. 

122. 

HPHE late Thomas Warton's compositions, of 
every kind, are infinitely dear to me. No 
man ever was, or probably ever will again be, so 
deeply learned in English poetry ; and I have long 
been convinced that there is no poetry, of any age 
or country, so well worth investigation. His pre- 
face and notes to " Milton's Juvenile Works," con- 
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vict Dr Johnson of ignorance as well as of arro- 
gance concerning the subject upon which he 
stalked forth as the infallible decider in those 
boasted and ever-erroneous Lives ; while that pre- 
face and those notes of Warton's contain passages 
which, in luminous beauty of ideas, grace of ex- 
pression, and harmony of period, oratory knows 
not how to excel. — Seward, 

123. 
"DOPE and I (notes King, in his " Anecdotes of 
his Own Time "), with my Lord Orrery and 
Sir Harry Bedingfield, dined with the late Earl of 
Burlington. After the first course Pope grew sick, 
and went out of the room. When the dinner was 
ended, and the cloth removed, my Lord Burlington 
said he would go out and see what was become of 
Pope. And soon after they returned together. 
But Pope, who had been casting up his dinner, 
looked very pale, and complained much. My 
Lord asked him if he would have some mulled 
wine or a glass of old sack, which Pope refused. 
I told my Lord Burlington that he wanted a dram. 
Upon, which the little man expressed some resent- 
ment against me, and said he would not taste any 
spirits, and that he abhorred drams as much as I 
did. However, I persisted, and assured my Lord 
Burlington that he could not oblige our friend 
more at that instant than by ordering a large glass 
of cherry-brandy to be set before him. This was 
done, and in less than half an hour, while my Lord 
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was acquainting us with an affair which engaged 
our attention, Pope had sipped up all the brandy. 
Pope's frame of body did not promise long life ; 
but he certainly hastened his death by feeding 
much on high-seasoned dishes and drinking spirits. 

124. 

T ORD CHIEF-JUSTICE HOLT, who was 
^-* very wild in his youth, was once out with 
some of his rakish companions on a journey into 
the country. They had spent all their money; 
and, after many consultations what to do, it was 
resolved that they should part company, and try 
their fortunes separately. Holt got to an inn at 
the end of a straggling village ; and putting a good 
face on the matter, ordered his horse to be well 
taken care of, called for a room, bespoke a supper, 
and looked after his bed. He then strolled into 
the kitchen, where he saw a lass, about thirteen 
years of age, shivering with an ague. He inquired 
of the landlady, a widow, who the girl was, and 
how long she had been ill. The good woman told 
him that she was her daughter, an only child, and 
that she had been ill near a year, notwithstanding 
all the assistance she could procure from physic, 
at an expense which had almost ruined her. Holt 
shook his head at the mention of the doctors, and 
bade the parent be under no further concern, for 
that her daughter should never have another fit. 
He then wrote a few unintelligible words, in a 
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court hand, on a scrap of parchment which had 
been used as the direction to a hamper, and, rolling 
it up, ordered it to be bound on the girl's, wrist, 
and remain there till she was quite recovered. 
The ague, however, returned no more ; and Holt, 
after having continued there a whole week, called 
for his bill with as much courage as if his pockets 
had been filled with gold. " Ah ! God bless you !" 
said the old woman, " you are nothing in my debt, 
I am sure ; I wish I was able to pay you for the 
cure you have performed on my daughter ; and, if 
I had had the happiness to have seen you ten 
months ago, it would have saved me forty pounds 
in my pocket." Holt, after some altercation, 
accepted of his week's accommodation as a gratuity, 
and rode away. 

Many years afterwards, when he had become 
one of the Judges of the King's Bench, he went on 
a circuit into the same county; and, among other 
criminals whom Yk was appointed to try, there was 
an old woman charged with witchcraft. To sup- 
port this charge, several witnesses swore that she 
had a spell, with which she could either cure such 
cattle as were sick, or destroy those that were in 
health. In the use of this spell, they said, she had 
been lately detected; and, it having been found 
upon her, was ready to be produced in court. The 
judge then desired it might be handed up to him ; 
when it appeared to be a dirty ball, covered with 
rags, and bound round with packthread. These 
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coverings he removed, one after another, with great 
deliberation ; and at last came to a piece of parch- 
ment, which he immediately perceived to be the 
same he had once used as an expedient to supply 
his want of money. At the recollection of this 
incident he changed colour, ^and was silent for 
some time. At length, however, recovering him- 
self, he addressed the jury in the following manner : — 
" Gentlemen, I must now relate a circumstance of 
my life, which very ill suits my present character, 
and the station in which I sit ; but, to conceal it, 
would be to aggravate the folly for which I ought 
to atone, to endanger innocence, and to counte- 
nance superstition. This bauble, which you sup- 
pose to have the power of life and death, is a sense- 
less scrawl which I wrote with my own hand, and 
gave to this woman, whom for no other cause they 
accuse as guilty of 'witchcraft." He then related 
the particular circumstances of the transaction, 
which had such an effect on the minds of her 
accusers, that they blushed at the folly and cruelty 
of their zeal ; and Judge Holt's quondam hostess 
was the last person ever tried for witchcraft in that 
county. 

I2 5- 
T^ASHWOOD'S financial statement had been 
^ confused and absurd beyond belief, and had 
been received by the House with roars of laughter. 
He had sense enough to be conscious of his unfit- 
ness for the high situation which he held, and ex- 
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claimed, in a comical fit of despair, " What shall 
I do? The boys will point at me in the street, 
and cry, * There goes the worst Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that ever was.' " George Grenville came 
to the rescue, and spoke strongly on his favourite 
theme, the profusion with which the late war had 
been carried on. " That profusion," he said, " had 
made taxes necessary." He called on the gentle- 
men opposite to him to say where they would have 
a tax laid, and dwelt on this topic with his usual 
prolixity. " Let them tell me where," he repeated, 
in a monotonous and somewhat fretful tone. " I 
say, sir, let them tell me where. I repeat it, sir ; 
I am entitled to say to them, Tell me where?" 
Unluckily for him, Pitt had come down to the 
House that night, and had been bitterly provoked 
by the reflections thrown on the war. He revenged 
himself by murmuring, in a whine resembling Gren- 
ville's, a line of a well-known song, " Gentle shep- 
herd, tell me where." " If," cried Grenville, 

" gentlemen are to be treated in this way " 

Pitt, as was his fashion, when he meant to mark 
extreme contempt, rose deliberately, made his bow, 
and walked out of the House, leaving his brother- 
in-law in convulsions of rage, and everybody else 
in convtilsions of laughter. It was long before 
Grenville lost the nickname of the Gentle Shep- 
herd. — Macau lay. 
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126. 

COME years ago, a periodical paper was pub- 
^ lished in London, under the title of the Pic- 
Nic. It was got up under the auspices of a Mr 
Fulke Greville, and several writers of that day con- 
tributed to it, among whom were Mr Horace 
Smith, Mr Dubois, Mr Prince Hoare, Mr Cum- 
berland, and others. On some question arising 
between the proprietor and the gentlemen contri- 
butors on the subject of an advance in the 
remuneration for articles, Mr Fulke Greville grew 
heroic, and said, " I have got a young fellow just 
come from Ireland, who will undertake to do the 
whole, verse and prose, politics and scandal, for 
two guineas a week ; and if you will come and sup 
with me to-morrow night you shall see him, and 
judge whether I am not right in closing with him." 
Accordingly, they met the next evening, and the 
writer of all work was introduced. He began to 
make a display of his native ignorance and impu- 
dence on all subjects immediately, and no one else 
had occasion to say anything. When he was gone, 
Mr Cumberland exclaimed, " A talking potato, by 

." The talking potato was Mr Croker of the 

Admiralty. 

127. 

A PERSON of the meanest birth, and of no sort 
**^* of education, had married a young woman 
of the same stamp, remarkable for nothing but her 
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industry; and had lived with her so many years 
that he had a little family, whose bread was in a 
much greater measure owing to the labour of the 
mother than to his. It happened that a favourite 
child became sick; parental affection was of as 
much force in the breast of this humble mother as 
in those of the highest station. The father was as 
slothful as usual ; and the attendance she bestowed 
on the sick infant took up so much of that time 
she used to spend in labour, that a terrible want 
ensued. The mother could have borne this well 
herself, but the fate of the sick infant, perishing of 
famine, was too much for her to bear. After many 
fruitless attempts to borrow, and even to beg of 
everybody she knew, the anguish of her heart got 
the better at once of terror and of conscience, and 
she privately took, out of the house of a person 
who had been used to employ her, a small sum of 
money from a large quantity ; but not without the 
most firm resolution of replacing it from the profits 
of her future labour, a double portion of which she 
resolved on performing when her child should 
recover. 

Before the effects of the little relief she had 
obtained at this dear rate could be known upon 
the child the money was missed. The mother, 
who had been begging there in vain, was suspected; 
and, on searching her poor apartment, some of the 
identical pieces which had been taken from the 
drawers of the owner were found. 
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It was in vain that the unhappy woman pleaded 
her known necessities; the cruel owner of the money 
was deaf to all remonstrances, and she was sent to 
prison. Not the horrors of a dungeon could 
remove a mother's fondness from this unhappy 
creature's breast ; she petitioned for leave to have 
her dying infant with her ; but the poor have few 
friends, and even this humble request was denied. 
The little creature was committed to the care of 
the parish, and fell a sacrifice to the usual neglect. 

The husband, who was rather of a thoughtless 
and idle, than a villainous disposition, was now 
awakened to reflection ; he saw his wife often, and 
always behaved to her with a kindness to which 
she had not been accustomed, but with a mixture 
of reserve and secrecy that she was unable to 
penetrate : in short, he was present at the trial ; 
when the proofs appearing too plain to admit of 
any evasion or defence, this wretched couple were 
struck with additional and unspeakable surprise, 
on finding that a circumstance which they had not 
before thought of (that of forcing a lock to get at 
the money) rendered the crime capital. As soon 
as this was discovered, the husband, before any- 
thing further was done, begged permission to speak 
with his unhappy wife, and thus secretly addressed 
her : " I have been a villain ; and though no law 
reaches my crime of idleness, it is that which has 
occasioned your misfortune. We have two children 
yet remaining ; I can be of no service to them or 
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to the world, but you may : suffer me to take this 
crime upon myself; and let me die, who deserve 
it; not you, who merit the greatest rewards for 
what is falsely supposed a crime." 

The dread of death prevailed with the unhappy 
woman ; and the husband then addressing himself 
to the judge, said, " You will now see how little 
witnesses are to be regarded. I alone committed 
that crime for which you are going to condemn 
this innocent woman, and I cannot see her suffer 
for it" He added circumstances, which he had 
previously concerted in his mind, and which were 
so well laid together, that the very witnesses them- 
selves were satisfied; the court was convinced, 
the woman acquitted, and sentence passed on the 
husband. 

This is an instance of the highest pitch of heroism, 
in a person as far from the character of a great 
man or hero as any could be. 

The unhappy woman's dread of an ignominious 
death, which had made her consent to this act of 
generosity in her husband at the time of trial, now 
grew weak; and she could not bear to think of 
seeing her husband die for her offence. She 
accordingly confessed the crime, and divulge<J the 
secret of the conversation which had preceded her 
husband's taking it upon himself. The judge, who 
had not yet left the town, was struck with such an 
instance of mutual affection and generosity in the 
breasts of people of so low a rank. Upon hearing 
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the whole story related, he pardoned both ; and a 
life of industry and happiness in the generous 
couple succeeded this terrible event 

128. 

T N the debate on the vote of want of confidence 
in the Russell Ministry, June 25, 1850, in 
respect of Greece, Palmerston, who was then 
Foreign Minister, spoke as follows : — " I contend 
that we have not in our foreign policy done any- 
thing to forfeit the confidence of the country. We 
may not, perhaps, in this matter or in that, have 
acted precisely up to the opinions of one person or 
of another — and hard indeed it is, as we all know 
by our individual and private experience, to find 
any number of men agreeing entirely in any matter 
on which they may not be equally possessed of the 
details of the facts, and circumstances, and reasons, 
and conditions which led to action. But, making 
allowances for those differences of opinion which 
may fairly and honourably arise among those who 
concur in general views, I maintain that the prin- 
ciples which can be traced through all our foreign 
transactions, as the guiding rule and directing spirit 
of our proceedings, are such as deserve approba- 
tion. I therefore fearlessly challenge the verdict 
which this House, as representing a political, a 
commercial, a constitutional country, is to give on 
the question now brought before it — whether the 
principles on which the foreign policy of her 
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Majesty's Government has been conducted, and 
the sense of duty which has led us to think our- 
selves bound to afford protection to our fellow- 
subjects abroad, are proper and fitting guides for 
those who are charged with the government of 
England ; and whether, as the Roman in days of 
old held himself free from indignity when he could 
say Civis Rotnanus sum, so also a British subject, 
in whatever land he may be, shall feel confident 
that the watchful eye and the strong arm of Eng- 
land will protect him against injustice and wrong." 

129. 
COME person having observed to the famous 
Jerome Bignon that Rome was the mansion 
of piety : " Very true," replied Bignon, " but piety 
resembles some other great personages, one can 
never find them at home." 

130. 

T^HE drama, whether serious or comic, affecting 
to be the mirror of human existence, is most 
excellent when most faithful to its design, excepting 
that measure, though not rhyme, is essential to the 
true dignity of the tragic muse. A tragedy in prose 
is that nearer approximation to life which we find 
in wax work compared with fine painting. Yet who 
prefers the substantial to the shadowy representa- 
tion ? Mrs Wright's men and women to the por- 
traits of Reynolds and Romney ? George Barnwell 
to the Merchant of Venice ? — Seward. 

F 
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IV /f BASILE asked Santeul one day, why pretty 
* women were in general pleasant and good- 
humoured, and ugly women, on the contrary, harsh, 
and always out of humour. " The reason is 
obvious," replied the bard : " the former are 
accustomed to have civil and agreeable things 
said to them perpetually, and the latter are daily 
chagrined at being neglected." Being asked 
another time why pretty women were less sensible 
and accomplished than plain women, Santeul re- 
plied, " The latter seek company which may instruct 
them, and the former show generally an aversion 
to such kind of society ; so that those women who 
have no beauty receive from nature propensities 
that compensate to them the want of charms." On 
the subject of infidelity to their husbands, so noto- 
rious in some, women, Santeul, on being asked the 
reason of these irregularities, replied, " This con- 
duct in the women is for the most part occasioned 
by the frivolous characters of their husbands." 

132. 

"LTENRY IV. of France, being at a hunting 
match in the Vendomois, and separated 
from his attendants, met a countryman sitting at 
the foot of a tree. " What art thou doing there ?" 
said Henry IV. to him. " Ma sinte, sir, I was 
there to see the King pass by." " If thou wilt 
mount upon the crupper of my horse," added the 
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Monarch, " I will conduct thee to a place where 
thou shalt see him at thy ease." The peasant 
mounted, and while they were on their way, asked 
how he should be able to distinguish the King? 
" Thou needest look only at him who shall have 
his hat on, while all the rest are bareheaded." The 
King rejoins the chase, and all the lords salute 
him. " Well," said he to the countryman, " which 
is the King?" " Ma sinte, sir," replied the rustic, 
" it must be either you or I ; for only we two have 
our hats on." 

133- 
r* ODWIN'S " St Leon " has engaged my recent 
^^ attention. The story is far less interesting 
than that of his " Caleb Williams," yet is it a grand 
work : and though two impossible attainments, that 
of making gold by transmutation and of renewing 
juvenescence by an elixir, form the basis of the 
history, a sublime moral results from the evils 
which, were such powers attainable, they must 
naturally, perhaps inevitably, produce; evils far 
greater than can result from the bitterest poverty, 
or from the uncertain, and, at the longest, brief 
duration of life. Striking and deep observations 
on human nature perpetually occur on the pages 
of " St Leon," to which every feeling heart bears an 
echo. Godwin's writings, bold and novel, exhibit 
one of many proofs in this immediate period of 
the inexhaustible source of genius in the human 
mind. — Seward. 
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134- 

T T is said that Dr Mead owed his rise in life from 
being called to a certain intoxicated duchess 
at midnight. The doctor also was by no means 
reputed for the sobriety of his habits, and, being 
in a similar situation to that of his patient, while he 
was in the act of feeling her Grace's pulse, slipped 
his foot; on which he immediately ejaculated, 

" Drunk, by , n in allusion to himself. The 

Duchess imagining he had found out her complaint, 
which she strove by every means in her power to 
conceal, whispered to him that, if he kept it a secret, 
she would recommend him. The secret was kept, 
she was as good as her word, and Mead made his 
fortune. 

135- 

TN the beginning of May' 1798, the Duke of 
Norfolk presided at a great dinner of the 
Whig Club. At the close of the evening he gave 
as a toast, " Our Sovereign — the People ;" or, as 
Lord Holland relates it,. "The People — our Sove- 
reign." Upon the report of these doings he was 
dismissed by the Crown from the Lord Lieutenancy 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Fox, glad to 
defend what he considered the true doctrine, went 
afterwards to the Whig Club, and gave the same 
toast which had caused so much offence in the 
mouth of the Duke of Norfolk. For this Pitt struck 
his name out of the Privy Council. 
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136. 

A T the commencement of the American war, Mr 
Grenville, then in power, wishing to know 
how the Quaker colonists stood affected, sent a 
message to Dr Fothergill, intimating that he was 
indisposed, and desiring to see him in the evening. 
The doctor came; and his patient, immediately 
entering on the popular topic of American affairs, 
drew from him the information he wanted. The 
conversation lasted thrpugh a large portion of the 
evening ; and it was concluded by Mr Grenville's 
saying, he found himself so much better for the 
doctor's visit that he would not trouble him to 
prescribe. In parting, Mr Grenville slipped five 
guineas into the doctor's hand, which Fothergill 
surveying, said with a dry arch tone, " At this 
rate, friend, I will spare thee an hour now and 
then." 

137. 
"\1THEN Louis XIV. visited Rheims in 1666, 

^ * the Mayor of the place was called upon to 
make a speech to the King. The Mayor brought 
with him some bottles of wine and some delicate 
dried pears, and, presenting them to his Majesty, 
said, " Sire, we offer you our wine, our pears, and 
our hearts, which are the best things which our 
city can boast of." The Monarch gave the Mayor 
a friendly tap on the shoulder, and replied most 
graciously, " Mr Mayor, I thank you very heartily 
for your harangue." 



i 
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138. 

T)OPE, talking once to Lord Mansfield about 
posthumous fame, said that the surest method 
of securing it would be to leave a sum of money, 
to be laid out in an entertainment to be given 
once every year to the first four of Westminster 
School for ever; and that the testator would by 
this means ensure eulogiums and Latin verses to 
the end of the world. 

f~* IBBON the historian was so extremely indo- 
^•^ lent that he never even pared his nails. 
His servant, while Gibbon read, took up one of his 
hands, and when he had performed the operation 
laid it down again and took up the other, his 
master scarcely knowing what was being done. 

140. 

lV/fANY years ago the famous Whitfield used 
^ annually to visit the city of Edinburgh, 
and by his popular mode of preaching allured 
great multitudes, especially of the female sex, to 
attend his sermons. The great object of his dis- 
courses was to raise them to acts of beneficence ; 
and as he had instituted a charitable seminary in 
Georgia, at Carolina, he was strenuous in his exer- 
tions to induce his audience to be liberal in giving 
alms for the support of the helpless persons he had 
there collected together. Among his constant 
hearers was one Mrs D , the wife of a brewer, 
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in a small line of business in the Grassmarket, who 
had some difficulty to provide funds for carrying 
on his affairs without embarrassment. He had no 
time to attend the daily harangues of this ghostly 
orator ; nor was he much pleased with the time his 
wife spent on these occasions, and far less with the 
demands she sometimes made upon him for mo;iey 
to be given for charitable purposes. The diversity 
of opinion between the man and wife sometimes 
produced family discord; and while the lady 
thought that the divine was little less than an 
angel from heaven, the husband considered him as 
no better than a pickpocket who, under false pre- 
texts, induced simple people to give away to others 
what was necessary for the subsistence of their 
families ; nor was he, when heated in the contest, 
and chagrined at times for want of money, at all 
scrupulous in expressing without reserve the opi- 
nion he entertained of this supposed saint. 

The wife, who was of a warm disposition, though 
not destitute of sense, was much irritated at these 
reflections, and thinking they proceeded entirely 
from the worldly-mindedness of her husband, felt 
a strong inclination to indulge her propensity to 
benevolence by every means that should fall in her 
way. To get money from her husband avowedly 
for this purpose she knew was impossible ; but she 
resolved to take it when she could find an oppor- 
tunity. 

While she was in this frame of mind, her hus- 
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band, one morning as he sat writing at his desk, 
was suddenly called away, and intending to return 
in a very short time he did not shut his desk. His 
wife thought this too favourable an opportunity to 
be omitted, and opening the shutter where she 
knew the money was, she found about twenty-five 
guineas, which the husband had provided to pay 
for some barley he had lately bought. From this 
she took ten pieces, and left everything else as 
before; nor did the husband on his return take 
any notice of it. 

She was now very anxious to get this money 
properly disposed of, and with that view dressed 
herself in great haste. Having wrapped the pieces 
in a bit of paper, she took them in her hand to go 
out; but as she passed a mirror, she observed 
something about her headdress that required to 
be adjusted ; and, putting the money on a bureau 
under the mirror, she spent a little time in making 
the necessary adjustment; and fecollecting that 
she had some necessary directions to give be- 
fore she went out, she stepped hastily into the 
kitchen for that purpose, without taking up the 
money. 

Just at this nick of time the husband came into 
the room, and seeing something on the top of the 
bureau, he took it up to examine it, and finding it 
to be goldi he immediately conjectured what was 
the truth. Without saying a word, however, he 
took out the guineas and put an equal number of 
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halfpence in their stead. Having left the paper to 
appearance as he found it, he went out again. 
The wife, upon hearing her husband go out of the 
room, was in great fear that he had discovered her 
treasure, and returned with great anxiety to search 
for it ; but seeing it happily just as she had left it, 
she hastily snatched it up, without looking at it, 
and went directly to the lodgings of Mr Whitfield 
to dispose of it. 

When she arrived she found hira at home, and a 
happy woman was she ! Having introduced her- 
self, by telling him how much she had been bene- 
fited by his pious instructions, &c.,- which he re- 
turned with ready politeness, she expressed her 
regret that she had it not in her power to be as she 
could wish ; but she hoped he would accept in 
good part the mite she could afford to offer him 
on their account ; and with many professions of a 
charitable disposition, and thanks for the happiness 
she had derived from attending his discourses, 
she put in his hands the money, and took her 
leave. 

Mr Whitfield in the meantime putting the money 

in his pocket without looking at it, made proper 

acknowledgments to her, and waited on her to the 

door. 

He was no sooner, however, alone than he took 

it out to examine the contents, and finding it only 
copper, and comparing the sum with the appear- 
ance of the person who gave it, he instantly ima- 
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gined it must have been given with an intention to 
affront him; and with this prepossession on his 
mind, he hastily opened the door, and called the 
lady back. This summons she quickly obeyed. 
On her return, Mr Whitfield, assuming a grave 
tone and stern manner, told her that he did not 
expect she could have the presumption to offer to 
affront him ; and holding out the halfpence, asked 
what she could mean by offering him such a paltry 
trifle as that. 

The lady, who was very certain she had put 
gold into that paper, and recollecting that she had 
often heard him called a cheat and impostor, 
immediately concluded that he himself had put the 
halfpence in place of the gold, and made use of 
this pretext to extort more from her ; and fell upon 
him most cruelly, telling him she had often heard 
him called a swindler and a rascal, but till now she 
had never believed it She was certain she had 
given him ten guineas out of her hands, and now 
he pretended he had got only as many halfpence ; 
nor did she leave him till she had given him a very 
full complement of abuse. She then went home as 
fast as she could ; and had a much better opinion 
of her husband's discernment and sagacity ever 
afterwards. 

He kept his secret, and till her dying day she 
made a good wife to him, nor did she ever again 
go after field preachers of any sort. 
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141. 
A FTER the death of George III., a clergyman 
preached at the Savoy on the accession of 
George IV., choosing his text from 1 Kings xv. 24 : 
"And Asa slept with his fathers, and was buried 
with his fathers ; and Jehoshaphat [quasi George-so- 
fat] reigned in his stead." George IV. took the 
undesigned joke in good part, remarking that he 
would rather be Geo-so-fat than Geo-so-bad. 

142. 
TV/1 R DRUMGOULD, who resided long at St 
**• Germains, told Burke that old Grammont, 

whose " Memoirs " are so entertaining, was a very 
cross, unpleasant old fellow. Count Hamilton, 
who really wrote the book, invented several of the 
anecdotes told in it, and mixed them with such 
facts as he could pick up from the old man. 

143- 

JAQUELINE of Luxemburg, Duchess of Bed- 
ford, had, after her first husband's death, so 
far sacrificed her ambition to love, that she mar- 
ried Sir Richard Woodville, a private gentleman 
(afterwards honoured with the title of Lord Rivers), 
to whom she bore several children, and, among 
the rest, Elizabeth, who was no less distinguished 
by the beauty and elegance of her person, than 
the amiable disposition of her mind. Elizabeth 
espoused Sir John Gray, of Groby ; but her hus- 
band being slain in the second battle of St Alban's, 
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fighting for the family of Lancaster, and his estate 
being, on that account, confiscated, the young 
widow retired to her father's seat at Grafton in 
Northamptonshire, where she lived some time in 
privacy and retirement. 

Edward IV., King of England, happening to 
hunt in that county, went to pay a visit to the 
Duchess of Bedford, when Elizabeth resolved to 
embrace so favourable an opportunity of obtain- 
ing some grace from this gallant monarch. Ac- 
cordingly she came into his presence, and throw- 
ing herself at his feet, implored a maintenance for 
herself and children. The sight of so much beauty 
in distress, made a deep impression on the amorous 
mind of Edward. Love stole insensibly into his 
heart, under the guise of compassion ; and her 
sorrow and affliction, so graceful in a virtuous 
matron, recommended her no less to his esteem 
and veneration, than her personal beauty made 
her the object of his affection. He raised her 
from the ground with assurances of favour. He 
found his passion daily strengthened by the com- 
pany and conversation of the lovely widow, and 
in a short time became the suppliant of the woman 
whom he had lately seen on her knees before him. 
But such was the resolute virtue of Elizabeth, that 
she positively refused to gratify his passion in a 
dishonourable manner. All the entreaties, pro- 
mises, and endearments of the young and amiable 
Edward, were not sufficient to gain her consent. 
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At last she plainly told him, that though she was 
unworthy of being his wife, yet she thought herself 
too good to be his concubine, and would there- 
fore remain in the humble situation to which Pro- 
vidence had reduced her. 

This opposition served but the more to enslave 
the passions of the young monarch and heighten 
his esteem for such exalted sentiments : he there- 
fore offered to share his throne, as well as heart, 
with the woman whose personal and mental accom- 
plishments rendered her so deserving of both. 
The nuptials were accordingly solemnised at 

Grafton, a. d. 1465. 

144. 

1 

COME time ago, a worthy old clergyman in 
^ Cumberland, who had brought up a large 
family on seventy pounds a year, being informed 
of the death of his rector, was advised to come 
to town, and apply to the Bishop of London, in 
whose gift the living was, for the next presenta- 
tion. He followed the advice, and was directed 
to his Lordship's house in St James's Square. 
By mistake, he knocked at the next door, which is 
the Duke of Norfolk's ; and inquiring of the ser- 
vant if his master was at home, received an answer 
in the affirmative, but that he was then engaged. 
The old gentleman requested the servant to go up, 
and entreat his master to be at home to him, as 
his business was of much consequence. The 
Duke, with that urbanity which distinguished him, 



4 
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on being informed a respectable looking old 
clergyman wished to speak to him, desired him to 
be introduced, and begged to know the occasion 
of his visit. 

" My Lord," said the old gentleman, " the 

Rector of is dead, and I was advised by 

my parishioners to come to town, and entreat the 
friendship and protection of your Lordship. I 
have served the parish many years, and hope I 
have acquitted myself with propriety." " And pray 
whom do you take me for, sir?" said the Duke, 
interrupting him. "The Bishop of London, my 
Lord." His Grace immediately rang the bell, and 
a servant entering — "John, who am I?" — The 
Duke of Norfolk, sir."— "Good Godl" said the 
curate, starting from the chair, " I humbly entreat 
your Grace's pardon, and assure you, that nothing 
but my ignorance of the town could have occa- 
sioned such a mistake." — " Stop, stop, my good 
friend ! you and I do not part thus — we must first 
take a glass together, and then see whether I can- 
not show you the way to the Bishop of London's 
house." His Grace and the curate took the other 
bottle, found their way to the Bishop's — and the 
old gentleman left St James's Square three hundred 
and forty pounds a year richer than he entered. 

145- 
/^VN the 8th of June 1789, Addington, who had 

^^ just completed his thirty-second year, was 

elevated to the dignity of Speaker of the House 
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of Commons. Gilpin, in a congratulatory note, 
writes on that occasion : "I was in some little 
pain at first how you could restrain the natural 
modesty of your disposition on so sudden an 
elevation to one of the most awful posts I know ; 
but Sir John Dayley and other gentlemen gave 
such an account of your setting out, that all ap- 
prehensions for you are now over; and I have 
only to regret, as a picturesque man, that such an 
enlightened countenance as God Almighty has 
given you should be shrouded in a bush of horse- 
hair." 

146. 

(^HRISTOPHORUS GROSS used to relate the 
^ following doubtful case. A miller's ass, want- 
ing to drink, stepped into a fisherman's boat, 
which was loosely floating on the water, and 
being thus put in motion, carried the beast down 
the stream. A law-suit was instituted between the 
parties. The fisherman complained that the mil- 
ler's ass had stolen his boat The miller replied 
to the accusation, by saying that the fisherman's 
boat had run away with his ( ass. Here issue was 
joined. Martin Luther decided the point of dis- 
pute, by saying, that each party was to blame, as 
equally guilty of carelessness in the first instance. 

147. 
COME very curious stories might be told about 
^ Lady Holland, the wife of the Lord Holland. 
A gentleman once asked the late Sir Henry Ellis, 
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chief librarian at the British Museum, whose chair 
that was, pointing to one upon wheels, in the 
trustees' room, " That is Lady Holland's seat" 
replied Ellis, " and she is wheeled into the trustees' 
room upon it, and placed at the left hand of the 
president." It was always her custom, when in 
London, to attend the meetings and offer her 
opinion, although she had not the shadow of a 
right to do so. 

148. 

ANECDOTE CONCERNING A REMARKABLE 
PETITION PRESENTED TO OLIVER CROMWELL. 

To his Highness the Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The humble Petition of Margery, the wife of 
William Beacham, mariner, 

Sheweth, 
THAT your petitioner's husband hath been ac- 
tive and faithful in the wars of this commonwealth, 
both by sea and land, and hath undergone many 
hazards by imprisonment and fights, to the endan- 
gering his life, and at last lost the use of his right 
arm, and is utterly disabled from future service, as 
doth appear from the certificate annexed ; and yet 
he hath no more than forty shillings pension from 
Chatham by the year. 

That your petitioner having one only son, who 
is tractable to learn, and not having wherewith to 
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bring him up, by reason of their present low estate, 
occasioned by the public service aforesaid, 

Humbly prayeth, that your Highness would 
vouchsafe to present her said son, Randolph 
Beacham, to be a scholar in Sutton's Hospital, 
. called the Charter-house. 

Oliver, P. 

We refer this petition and certificate to the com- 
missioners for Sutton's Hospital. 

July 28, 1655. 

Copy of a Letter sent by Oliver Cromwell to his 
Secretary on the above petition being presented. 

You receive from me, this 28th instant, a peti- 
tion of Margery Beacham, desiring the admission 
of her son into the Charter-house. I know the 
man, who was employed orie day in an important 
secret service, which he did effectually, to our 
great benefit, and the Commonwealth's. The peti- 
tion is a brief relation of a fact, without any flat- 
tery. I have written under it a common reference 
to the commissioners, but I mean a great deal 
more — that it shall be done, without their debate or 
consideration of the matter, and so do you privately 
hint to 

I have not the particular shining bauble' or 
feather in my cap for crowds to gaze at or kneel 
to, but I have power and resolution for foes to 
tremble at. To be short, I know how to deny 
petitions; and whatever I think proper for out- 

G 
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ward form to refer to any officer or office, I expect 
that such my compliance with custom shall be also 
looked upon as an indication of my will and plea- 
sure to have the thing done ; see therefore that the 
boy is admitted. — Thy true friend, Oliver, P. 

149. 

r^HARLES WILLIAMS WYNN, for many 
^ years the father of the House of Commons, 
who from his youth upwards had been the great 
oracle of parliamentary law, delivered an opinion 
in the House, on a question of privilege, contrary 
to Brougham's, fortifying his position with many 
precedents and references to the Journals. Lord 
Campbell relates the incident, and the compli- 
ment Brougham paid to the learned member, 
winding up with the statement that, "In short, he is 
a man whose devotion in this respect can only be 
equalled by that of a learned ancestor of his 
(Speaker Williams, temp. Car. 77.), who having 
fainted from excessive toil and fatigue, a smelling- 
bottle was called for, when one, who knew much 
better the remedy adapted to the case, exclaimed, 
' For God's sake, bring him an old black-letter Act 
of Parliament, and let him smell that ! ' I cannot 
help thinking that, in like manner, if my right 
honourable and learned friend should ever be 
attacked in a similar way, the mere smelling of a 
volume of the Journals could not fail instantly to 
revive him." 
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THROUGH AM, speaking of Sir Robert Walpole, 
says : " In general his manner was simple, 
and even familiar, with a constant tendency to- 
wards gaiety. In vehemence of declamation he 
seldom indulged, and anything very violent was 
foreign to his habits at all times. Yet sometimes 
he deviated from this course, and once spoke 
under such excitement (on the motion respecting 
Lord Cadogan's conduct, 17 17) that the blood 
burst from his nose, and he had to quit the House. 
But for this accidental relief, he probably would 
have afforded a singular instance of a speaker, 
always good-humoured and easy in his delivery 
beyond almost any other, dropping down dead in 
his declamation, from excess of vehemence ; and 
at this time he was between forty and fifty years 
of age." 

IS*- 
"YX rHEN George Daniel, of Canonbury, the 
* book and print collector, went to look over 
the curiosities of the elder Mathews, at Highgate, 
almost every time the actor showed him (as he 
thought) some unique volume or engraving, Daniel 
cried out, " Ay, ay ! very rare, very valuable ! but 
I have a duplicate of it in my library. * At last 
Matthews, getting out of patience, exclaimed, 
" Why, d — n you, you have got duplicates of every- 
thing I have, excepting my lame leg; I wish you'd 
got one of that!" 
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J S 2 - 
"\ 1 fHEN I told Jeffrey that I had composed a 
V V work [" The Spirit of the Age "], in which 
I had in some sort handled about a score of lead- 
ing characters, he said, " Then you will have one 
man against you and the remaining nineteen for 
you." I have not found it so. — Hazlitt 

153- 
T) ACON, in his " Essays Moral and Civil," gives 
-^ the following anecdote of More, whilst he was 
Lord Chancellor. A person, who had a suit in 
Chancery, sent him two silver flagons, not doubting 
of the agreeableness of the present On receiving 
them, More called one of his servants, and told 
him to fill those two vessels with the best wine in 
his cellar ; and turning round to the servant who 
had presented them, "Tell your master," replied 
the inflexible magistrate, " that, if he approves my 
wine, I beg he would not spare it" 

154. 
A MINISTER, catechising his parishioners, 
■**■ among the rest called up a woman of more 
confidence than judgment, and asked her who died 
for her? " Pray, sir," says she, "let us alone with 
your taunts ! " He told her that this was no matter 
of taunting, and asked her the same question again. 
" Sir," replied she, " I have been an honest house- 
keeper these twenty years, and methinks it does 
not become a man of your coat to mock me at this 
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rate." " What do you mean, woman ?" replies the 
parson ; " I do not mock you : I ask you who died 
for you?" "Then," cries she, "if you will have 
the truth, in plain English, I was once so handsome 
that as many would have died for me as for any of 
your daughters, as saucy as you are." 

155- 
A PARISIAN, who was loaded with debt, and 
*^ just at the point of death, told his confessor 
that the only favour he craved of God was, that he 
would be pleased to prolong his life till he could 
pay his debts. The confessor, thinking him in 
earnest, told him his motive was so good that he 
had great reason to hope God would be pleased to 
hear his prayer. " Ah !" says the sick man, turning 
to one of his old cronies, " if God would but grant 
me this indulgence, I should never die" 

156. 
T N my sixteenth year I first read " Ossian." 
•*■ Infinite was the delight which it inspired. If 
I did not dance for joy, as Cowper says he did on 
first reading Homer, I wept for joy; yet I then 
found, as since I have uniformly found, that I could 
not proceed with it to a very long sitting. Our 
imagination, whatever be its poetic appetite, will 
not bear the protraction of unrelieved sublimity. 

I take it to be that, much more than the appa- 
rent sameness of the landscapes and descriptions, 
which wearies our attention — "as the eye which 
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has gazed for a short interval on eminences glitter- 
ing with the sun, soon turns aching away to verdure 
and to flowers." 

For myself, I confess not any diminution in the 
power of these volumes over my enchanted spirit, 
from my earliest perusal to the present hour, when 
I return to them after respited attention. Born 
amidst the highest of the Peak mountains, and 
passing the first seven years of my life surrounded 
by the wild grandeur of that scenery, it seized my 
first affections. Hence the landscapes of " Ossian" 
charm me more than those of more cultivated, 
more luxuriant countries. 

Macpherson has placed in such varied points of 
view his mountains, heaths, and uncultured valleys, 
his lakes and ocean, his rocks and woods, his roes 
and dogs, his mists and suns, his stars and his 
storms, that the apparent sameness vanishes in a 
sedulous comparison of each with the others. It 
is thus that we find nature, even in her most barren 
creations, has variety exhaustless, which the poet's 
eye will perceive, and perceiving, be enabled to 
paint it vividly. — Seward. 

157. 
HPHE Kirk of Scotland may do good without 

A intending it Poetry is really a bad trade. 

Sir Walter Scott tells us, in his " Minstrelsy of the 

Scottish Border," that a poor scholar in Scotland 

was publicly obliged to renounce " the unprofitable 

and ungodly art of poetry 1" 
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158. 
T TPON Sir Robert Walpole's retirement, in 1742, 
^ he went immediately to Houghton; but, 
accustomed all his life to political excitement, 
having never been fond of reading, and much of 
his old company failing, his time must have hung 
heavy on his hands. It is recorded that his son 
having one day proposed to read to him, and 
taking down a book of history, he exclaimed, " Oh, 
don't read history; that I know must be false :" — 
the judgment of a man better acquainted with 
pamphleteers than with historians. 

159- 
"\ \ THEN I was at Leyden studying physic, I 
* v frequently had conversations with Salmasius. 
I used continually on a Sunday afternoon to visit 
him, where I found people of very high rank. 
Salmasius used to sit on one side of the fire-place, 
and his wife on the other, and the company round 
them. She was a woman of great sense' and read- 
ing, and continually joined in the discourse ; and 
no one of the company escaped her raillery. Sal- 
masius talked little, and without effort ; but when 
in good humour, he was very talkative and erudite. 
I remember carrying with me there a French gen- 
tleman who had never seen him, and we agreed to 
talk of hunting and coursing. We opened the 
subject ; and my friend, who was an old sportsman, 
declared he was surprised at the accurate and wide 
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knowledge of Salmasius on that topic. " For he 

talked not of field sports," says my friend, " from 

books alone, but he showed an acquaintance with 

them that could only be obtained by traversing the 

whole country, and killing a thousand hares." — 

Sorberiana. 

1 60. 

r* REGORIO LETI, mentioned in the Spectator, 
^-* No. 632, boasted that he had been the author 
of a book and the father of a child for twenty years 
successively. 

Swift counted the number of steps he made from 
London to Chelsea; and it is said and demon- 
strated in the Parentalia, that Bishop Wren walked 
round the earth while a prisoner in the Tower of 

London. 

161. 

PROFESSOR PRYME says: "I have seen 
A an advertisement, before Grampound was dis- 
franchised, offering a borough for sale (Westbury), 
as not only to be sold, but to be sold by order of 
the Court of Chancery. A short time before the 
Reform Bill, Lord Monson paid ;£i 00,000 for 
Gatton, which contained about twenty-five houses, 
and rather more than one hundred inhabitants. 
Mr Aubrey, fellow-commoner of Trinity College, 
and nephew of Sir J. Aubrey, told me that his 
uncle, whose heir he was, thought that he could 
not spend ^1000 a year more pleasantly than in 
buying a borough and sitting in Parliament. He 
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sat for Aldborough, in Yorkshire, by arrangement 
with its proprietor, Mr de Crespigny, and on the 
understanding that he was to vote as he pleased. 
He did not pay ^1000 annually for the privilege, 
but calculated that it cost him that. .£5000 was 
the sum usually paid for a seat." 

In another place, the same writer remarks : — 
"Previously to the Reform Bill of 1832, pe- 
cuniary influence had operated upon the electors 
of many boroughs to an extent scarcely now to 
be imagined. At Hull and Beverley, and prob- 
ably at many other places, it was customary 
after the election to give four guineas for a single 
vote, or two for a divided one. At Hedon, a 
small borough and seaport on the Humber, now 
disfranchised it was usual to give twenty guineas 
for a single vote, and ten for a divided one. Before 
an election there was no actual promise made, but 
the voter would say on being canvassed, " You will 
do what is usual after the election, sir, I suppose?" 
and the candidate would reply in the affirmative. 
Many of the poor electors did not wait for an 
election, but borrowed of the member sums of 
money, for which they gave a promissory note. 
When an election came, ten or twenty guineas was 
receipted upon the note, the residue of which still 
gave the. candidate a hold upon the elector for a 
future occasion. This was told to me by Mr 
Chaytor, of Spennithorne, in Wensleydale, who 
long represented the borough. To show the 
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extent to which corruption prevailed, I may men- 
tion that when the Reform Bill was spoken of to 
some electors in Stafford, they expressed their 
pleasure at it, and hoped that there would be 
introduced into it some plan for the better payment 
of poor voters ! St Albans was on the Great 
North Road, which gave the town prosperity by its 
posting ; and it was said of its inhabitants, when 
the great inn was given up, that they remarked, 
' We have nothing now left to sell but our votes.' v 

162. 
A DDISON became a commoner of Queen's 
'^^ College, in which his father had studied, in 
Act term, 1687, aged fifteen years. He applied 
himself with such diligence to classical learning as 
soon to acquire an elegant Latin style. A copy 
of his verses in that language accidentally fell into 
the hands of Dr Lancaster, at that time Dean of 
Magdalen College, who was so much pleased with 
them, that he procured their author a demyship. 

It was at Magdalen College that Addison be- 
came acquainted with Sacheverell, who was exactly 
of his own age, and of a very promising genius. 
Their first poetical productions were inserted in 
the " Examen Poeticum " for the year 1693. The 
chambers which Addison inhabited at Magdalen 
College are pointed out to strangers, and part of 
the walk round the meadow belonging to that 
college still bears his name. 
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163. 

HHHE following story is told as a proof of the 
A good-nature of Dr Dawes, Archbishop of 
York, and his fondness of a pun. His clergy dining 
with him, for the first time, after he had lost his lady, 
he told them he feared they did not find things in 
so good order as fliey used to be in the time of poor 
Mary; and, looking extremely sorrowful, added 
with a deep sigh, " She was, indeed, Mare paci- 
ficutn !" A curate, who pretty well knew what she 
had been, called out, " Ay, my lord, but she was 
Mare mortuum first." Sir William gave him a living 
of .£200 per annum within two months afterwards. 

164. 

VyHEN Weston Earl of Portland was Lord 
* * Treasurer of England, in the year 1634, he 
had, like other great statesmen, a crowd of suitors. 
Among others was a Sir Julius Caesar, Master of the 
Rolls, who had been soliciting the place of one of 
the six clerks in Chancery for his son, but was disap- 
pointed in his expectations. The Lord Treasurer, 
although he had promised it to Mr Caesar, gave it 
to Mr Keene, but promised to urge his Majesty 
in favour of Mr Caesar the next vacancy that hap- 
pened. The Treasurer was as negligent as for- 
merly, when Lord Tillibarne eagerly solicited 
for Mr Caesar, and was promised. Tired with use- 
less application, he desired the Treasurer to declare 
his intentions. He answered his intentions were 
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for Mr Caesar, but that he might not forget in 
future, he desired a token of remembrance, which 
the other readily complied with, and wrote on a 
paper, " Remember Ccesar ! " In the hurry of the 
Earl's business, even this was forgot 

Some time after, while he was looking over some 
loose papers, he observed one having written on it, 
" Remember Ccesar / " The former circumstance 
had escaped his recollection. Being alarmed there- 
fore, he summoned his friends, to have their 
opinion upon it, who all agreed that an attempt on 
his life was in agitation, and desired him to use 
every precaution; in consequence of which his 
house was barricaded, guards were placed around, 
and all had the appearance of danger and appre- 
hension, when Lord Tillibarne waited upon him 
again, but could not gain admittance till he in- 
formed one of the Treasurer's friends of the cir- 
cumstance of the note. This brought the whole to 
the Earl's recollection, and he complied with Lord 
Tillibarne's request — Mr Caesar's son being ap- 
pointed one of the six clerks. 

N 165. 
T T is not true of Pope that he polished every 
*• thing high. His Satires, his Ethic Epistles, 
the glorious Dunciad, and even several parts of 
the " Essay on Man," frequently present passages in 
a plain unornamented style, though not, it is true, 
with the says he's and says she's, and the belikes of 
Dryden. — Seward. 
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166. 
T) ACON was returned to the Parliament that 
"^ met in 1597, when he introduced two bills 
against " enclosures and the depopulation of 
towns.'' In his speech introducing his bills he 
said, " I should be sorry to see within this king- 
dom that piece of Ovid's verse prove true — Jam 
seges ubi Trojafuit; In England, nought but green 
fields, a shepherd, and a dog." 

167. 

T EFFREY HUDSON, born at Okeham in Rut- 
J landshire, in the year 16 19, was not above 
fifteen inches high when he was seven years old, 
though his parents, who had several other children 
of the usual size, were tall and lusty. At that age 
he was taken into the family of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham ; and to divert the court, who, on a pro- 
gress through this country, were entertained at the 
Duke's seat at Burley-on-the-Hill, he was served 
up to table in a cold pie. Between the seventh 
and thirtieth years of his age he did not advance 
many inches in stature ; but soon after thirty he 
shot up to the height of three feet nine inches, 
which he never exceeded. 

168. 
/^\N a trial at the Admiralty Sessions for shoot- 
^-^ ing a seaman, the counsel for the Crown 
asked one of the witnesses whether he was for the 
plaintiff or defendant ? " Plaintiff or defendant ! " 
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says the sailor, scratching his head, " why, I don't 
know what you mean by plaintiff or defendant I 
come to speak for that man there ! " pointing at 
the prisoner. " You are a pretty fellow for a wit- 
ness," says the counsel, "not to know what 
plaintiff or defendant means." Some time after, 
being asked by the same counsel what part of the 
ship he was in at the time — " Abaft the binnacle, 
my lord," says the sailor. "Abaft the binnacle!" 
replied the barrister ; " what part of the ship is 
that? " — " An't you a pretty fellow for a counsellor," 
said the sailor, pointing archly at him with his 
finger, " not to know what abaft the binnacle is ?" 

169. 

'T'HE following story is told of Collins the poet, 
A while he was resident at Magdalen College. 
It happened one afternoon at a tea-visit, that 
several intelligent friends were assembled at his 
rooms to enjoy each other's conversation, when in 
comes a certain member of the University, as 
remarkable at that time for his brutal disposition 
as for his good scholarship, who, though he met 
with a circle of the most peaceable people in the 
world, was determined to quarrel ; and, though no 
man said a word, raised his foot, and kicked the 
tea-table and all its contents to the other side of 
the room. Our poet, though of a warm temper, 
was so confounded at the unexpected downfall, and 
so astonished at the unmerited insult, that he took 
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no notice of the aggressor at that time, but getting 
up from his chair calmly, he began to pick up the 
slices of bread and butter, and the fragments of 
his china, repeating very mildly — 

"Invenias etiam disjecti membra poetae." 

170. 

\7 ING WILLIAM III. had a Frenchman who 
A ^* took care of his Majesty's pointers, and 
whose business it was likewise to load and deliver 
his fowling-pieces to the King. It happened, how- 
ever, one day that monsieur forgot to bring out 
any shot with him to the field. Not daririg to 
confess his negligence to so passionate a man and 
so eager a sportsman as the King, he gave his Ma- 
jesty the gun charged only with powder. The 
King firing without effect, the cunning French- 
man shrugged up his shoulders, turned up his eyes, 
folded his hands, and extolling the King's skill in 
shooting, vowed he had never seen sa majeste miss 
his aim before in his life. 

171. 
T T was at Manchester that I beheld for the first 
time the new-risen star of the harmonic 
world, Mara. Her fires are very dazzling, it must 
be confessed. She has, however, some harsh notes 
in the lower part of her voice when she throws it 
out fortissimo ; and the excursive cadences she 
uses are too gay ornaments for the mourning robes 
of Handel's solemn songs. 
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Her Italian pathetic songs are enchanting ; her 
bravura ones stupendous ; but those violent efforts, 
though miraculously successful, were as unpleasing 
to my ear as they were visibly painful to the syren 
who hazarded them. Ah ! it was not tones in such 
supernatural altitudes that made Ulysses struggle 
in his voluntary chains. 

Certainly, however, Mara is a glorious singer. 
It is the false taste of the multitude which tempts 
her to aim at astonishing her audience, rather than 
affecting their passions. — Seward. 

172. 

JIBBER being asked by a nobleman of great 
eminence why he would not permit a young 
player to try his abilities in a favourite part, 
replied, " My Lord, it is not with us as with you. 
Your Lordship is sensible that there is no difficulty 
in filling places at court ; you cannot be at a loss 
for persons to act their parts there. But I assure 
you it is quite otherwise in our theatrical world ; 
if we should invest people with characters who are 
incapable of supporting them, we should be un- 
done." 

173- 
A PERSON present at the performance of a 
serious opera on an Italian stage, after hav- 
ing displayed great signs of satisfaction, cried out, 
" The composer deserves to be made chief musician 
to the Virgin, and to lead a choir of angels." 
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174. 
"\ \ THEN the Corn Laws Abolition Act came to 

* the House of Lords, Brougham said to 
Lyndhurst that he was bound to defend it. " No," 
answered he, "this is unnecessary, for the Duke of 
Wellington has secured a majority in its favour, 
although he thinks as badly of it as I should have 
done seven years ago. Thus he addressed a Protec- 
tionist peer who came to lament to him that he must 
on this occasion vote against the Government, hav- 
ing such a bad opinion of the bill — 'Bad opinion of 
the bill, my Lord ! You can't have a worse opinion 
of it than I have ; but it was recommended from 
the throne, it has passed the Commons by a large 
majority, and we must all vote for it. The Queen's 
Government must be supported ! ' " 

175- 
" /^LIVER CROMWELL, the Protector/' says 

^^^ Anthony Wood, " loved a good voice and 
instrumental music well." Mr James Quin, a 
student of C. C. Oxon., a good singer, was intro- 
duced to him. " He heard him sing with very great 
delight, liquored him with sack, and in conclusion 
said to him, ' Mr Quin, you have done very well ; 
what shall I do for you ? ' To which Quin made 
answer, with great compliments (of which he had 
command), and with a great grace, 'that your High- 
ness would be pleased to restore me to my stu- 
dent's place ; ' which the Protector did accordingly, 
and so he kept it to his dying day." 

H 
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176. 
*T*HE " Theodosius and Constantia" of Dr Lang- 
home owes its origin to the story of two 
lovers of this name, told by Addison in the 
Spectator *, No. 164. 

177. 
A PAINTER and great connoisseur whom 
**** Frederick the Great had disgusted by reject- 
ing some pictures of his recommending, said, 
speaking of the King, " The man imagines, because 
He can play on the German flute, and has been 
praised by a parcel of poets and philosophers, and 
has gained ten or a dozen of battles, that therefore 
he understands painting; but fighting battles is 
one thing, and a true knowledge of painting is 
another, and that he will find to his cost." 

178. 
T T is not generally known that Mr Addison bor- 
rowed several hints of Cato's soliloquy, at the 
beginning of the fifth act of the tragedy of " Cato " 
from May's Supplement to Lucan. 

179. 
A FEW months before Hogarth was seized with 
^** the malady which deprived society of one of 
its most distinguished ornaments, be proposed to 
his matchless pencil the work he has entitled a 
" Tail-piece." The first idea of this is said to have 
been started in company, while the convivial glass 
was circulating at his own table. " My next 
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undertaking," said Hogarth, " shall be the end of 
all things." " If that is the case," replied one of 
his friends, "your business, will be finished, for 
there will be an end of the painter. " " There will 
so," answered Hogarth, sighing heavily, " and 
therefore the sooner my work is done the better. ,, 
Accordingly he began the next day, and continued 
his design with a diligence that seemed to indicate 
an apprehension (as the report goes) he should not 
live till he had completed it. 

This, however, he did in the most ingenious 
manner, by grouping everything which could 
denote the end of all things : — a broken bdttle — 
an old broom worn to the stump — the butt end of 
an old firelock- — a cracked bell — a bow unstrung 
— a crown tumbled in pieces — towers in ruins—the 
sign-post of a tavern called the World's End, 
tumbling — the moon in her wane — the map of the 
globe burning — a gibbet falling, the body gone, 
and the chains which held it dropping down — 
Phoebus and his horses dead in the clouds — a ves- 
sel wrecked — Time with his hour-glass and scythe 
broken, a tobacco-pipe in his mouth, the last 
whiff of smoke going out — a play-book opened, 
with exeunt omnes stamped in the corner — an empty 
purse — and a statute of bankruptcy taken out 
against Nature. " So far good," cried Hogarth ; 
" nothing remains but this," taking his pencil in a 
sort of prophetic fury, and dashing off the simili- 
tude of a painter's pallet broken. " Finis I" ex- 
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claimed Hogarth ; " the deed is done — all is over." 
It is a very remarkable and well-known fact that 
he never again took the pallet in hand. It is a 
circumstance less known, perhaps, that he died 
about a year after he had finished this extraordinary 
tail-piece. 

180. 
T T is curious, remarks Southey, to observe how 
A the English Catholics of the seventeenth cen- 
tury wrote English like men who habitually spoke 
French. Corps is sometimes used for the living 
body, and when they attempt to versify, their 
rhymes are only rhymes according to a French 
pronunciation : — 

"This path most fair I walking winde 
By shadow of my pilgrimage, 
"Wherein at every step I find 
An heavenly draught and image 
Of my fraile mortality, 
Tending to eternity. 



" The tree that bringeth nothing else 
But leaves and breathing verdure, 
Is fit for fire, and not for fruit, 

And doth great wrong to Nature." 

But the finest specimen of French-English verse 
is certainly the inscription which M. Girardin 
placed at Ermenonville to the memory of Shen- 
stone. 

" This plain stone, 
To William Shenstone. 
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In his writings he displayed 

A mind natural. 
At Leasowes he laid 

Arcadian Greens rural." 

Shenstone used to thank God that his name was 
not liable to a pun. He little thought that it was 
liable to such a rhyme as this. 

181. 
AT the meeting of Parliament, January 13, 
1774, when the address was moved in the 
House of Commons, Mr Prescott, the banker, 
complained of the late regulation of the gold 
coin, by which, he said, there was not a banker 
in England that had not lost ^500. Lord North 
laughed, and made the House laugh, at him, by 
saying he was glad the loss had fallen on those 
who were the best able to bear it. — Walpok. 

182. 
"pREDERICK the Great amused himself daily 
A by mixing with the people, and often 
going into coffee-houses incog, at Paris, where 
soon after his arrival he met with a person with 
whom he played at chess. The Emperor lost his 
game, and wished to play another ; but the gentle- 
man desired to be excused, saying, he must go to 
the opera to see the Emperor. " What do you 
expect to see in the Emperor,'* says he ; " there is 
nothing worth seeing in him, I can assure you \ he 
is just like any other man." " No matter," says 
the gentleman, "I have long had an irresistible 
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curiosity to see him ; he is a very great man, and 
I will not be disappointed," " And is that really 
your only motive," said the Emperor, "for going to 
the Opera ? " " It really is," replied the gentle- 
man. " Well then, if that is the case," says the 
Emperor, "we may as well play another game now, 
for you see him before you." 

183. 
TN April 1782, Grattan moved a resolution in 

A the Irish Parliament, the main purport of 
which was the repeal of the statute of George I., 
by which England claimed a right to legislate for 
Ireland. He was at the time in a most feeble state 
of health, his frame seemed bent down by debility, 
and every one supposed he must have sunk under 
the exertion. But as he proceeded he warmed 
with the subject, appeared to shake off not merely 
illness, but mortality, and, amid the tumultuous 
enthusiasm of the House, he carried his resolution, 
"That no power on earth could make laws to 
bind Ireland except her own King, Lords, and 
Commons." The motion was afterwards proposed 
and carried in the English Parliament. The de- 
light and gratitude of the people were unbounded ; 
addresses poured in on him from every village in 
Ireland, and statues were voted to his memory. 
The Parliament also voted him a grant of ,£50,000, 
as some testimony of the estimation in which he 
was held. This grant of public money subse- 
quently gave rise to a bitter dispute between 
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Grattan and Flood in the House, which is comme- 
morated in the following epigrammatic dialogue : — 

" Question. — Say, what has given to Flood a mortal wound? 
Answer. — Grattan's obtaining fifty thousand pound. 
Question. — Can Flood forgive an injury so sore ? 
Answer. — Yes, if they give him fifty thousand more." 

184. 
AT the beginning of the Revolution of 1688, 
several persons of rank who had been service- 
able in bringing about this happy event, but who 
at the same time had no great abilities, applied for 
some of the most considerable employments in the 
Government. The Earl of Halifax was consulted 
on the propriety of admitting these claims. " I 
remember," said his Lordship, " to have read in 
history that Rome was saved by geese — but I do 
not recollect that those geese were made consuls." 

185. 
/^\N the day after the Derby, 1848, Disraeli met 
^^ Lord George Bentinck in the library of the 
House of Commons. He was standing before the 
book-shelves with a volume in his hand, and his 
countenance was greatly disturbed. His resolu- 
tions in favour of the Colonial interest, after all his 
labours, had been negatived by the Committee on 
the 2 2d, and on the 24th his horse Surplice, whom 
he had parted with among the rest of his stud, 
solely that he might pursue without distraction his 
labours on behalf of the great interests of the 
country, had won that paramount and Olympian 
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stake to gain which had been the object of his life. 
He had nothing to console him, and nothing to 
sustain him, except his pride. Even that deserted 
him before a heart which he knew at least could 
yield him sympathy. He gave a sort of superb 
groan : "All my life I have been trying for this, 
and for what have I sacrificed it ? " he murmured. 
It was in vain to offer solace. " You do not know 
what the Derby is," he moaned out. " Yes, I do ; 
it is the blue ribbon of the turf." " It is the blue 
ribbon of the turf," he slowly repeated to himself, 
and sitting down at the table, he buried himself in 
a folio of statistics. 

1 86. 

A DDISON was twenty-one years of age before 
J ^ he published anything in his own language. 
The first performance in English which he sub- 
mitted to the public was a copy of verses addressed 
to Dryden. 

187. 

/^OOKE is a very forcible but a very rough 
^ actor. No man better looks the villain, or 
has better dumb show by gesture and transition of 
countenance, or better expresses, by voice as well 
as by action, the stormy sallies of the bad passions, 
or the dark cunning or mean blandishment of a 
despicable character. I witnessed his first-stated 
abilities in his representation of Richard the Third 
at Birmingham a few years back; but when he 
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came to that fine soliloquy, engrafted from the 
chorus in Henry the Fifth, he made wretched work 
of it. He destroyed the measure by running the 
lines into confluence, and ruined the solemnity by 
common-life intonation. — Seward. 

188. 
"\ \ THEN any person called on Scarron, he 
* was obliged to take a seat, and hear all 

the compositions which he had produced since 
their last meeting. When I went to see him, 
together with a man of letters, he made us sit 
down and try on, as he termed it, bis new work. 
It was "The Comic Romance." When he saw 
that we smiled ; " Good ! it will fit" said he. He 
was a man of uncommon humour in conversation, 
even under anger and grief; for the ridiculous 
part of everything was immediately presented to 
his mind by the vivacity of his imagination, and 
uttered in a moment by the facility of his expres- 
sion. On his marriage with Madame Maintenon, 
his speech, before too free and licentious on all 
subjects, was much restrained and amended. His 
" Comic Romance " was for the most part written 
after his marriage. — Segraisiana. 

189. 
VT'OU request my opinion of Cowper. He 
appears to me at once a fascinating and 
great poet ; as a descriptive one, hardly excelled ; 
novel and original, even in landscape painting, 
whose stores the luxuriant and exquisite Thomson 
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seemed to have exhausted ; but true poetic genius, 
looking at the objects of nature with its own eyes, 
rather than through the medium of remembered 
description from the pen of others, will ever find 
her exhaustless. — Seward. 

190. 
VXTHEN the Duke of Clarence (William IV.) 
* was a very young man, he happened to be 
dining at the equerries' table. Among the com- 
pany was Major Price. The Duke told one of his 
facetious stories. "Excellent!" said Price; "I 
wish I could believe it." " If you say that again, 
Price," cried the Duke, " I ; 11 send this claret at 
your head." Price did say it again. Accordingly 
the claret came, and it was returned, I had this 
from Lord St Helens, who was one of the party. — 

Rogers. 

191. 

COME of Cowley's poetry enchants me not less 

^ than "yourself; but in general, I am soon 

weary of treading the intricate mazes of his wit. 

His ode, entitled the " Complaint," on the place 

at court promised to him being presented to 

another, is peculiarly my favourite. It has sublime 

imagery and beautiful allusion, with great simplicity 

of style, and its tender irony upon his own pursuits 

affects one strangely. 

• • • • • . 

Johnson, whose decision is, on the whole, not 
unfavourable to Cowley, speaks with scorn of that 
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ode ; but it was his custom, even where he spoke 
favourably in the aggregate, to reprobate the best 
work of the poet he is reviewing, as if unwilling 
that the reader should estimate him by that just 
test, viz., his most beautiful composition. Thus, 
while he commends Lord Lyttelton, he expresses 
scorn of the poem his fame must live by, his 
"Monody." And it is thus he affects to despise 
those lovely little tales of Prior's, so highly original, 
so enchanting to the fancy. It is true, nothing 
can be more tiresome than a poet's serious allusion 
to Venus, Minerva, and the rest of the Pagan per- 
sonages, as companions for his mistress ; but their 
humorous, playful, gallant, happy intermixture by 
Prior with common-life circumstances, in honour 
of his Chloe, is one of that writer's most brilliant 
claims to poetic distinction. — Seward. 

192. 
T^HE following description of Bridget Brady by 
her lover, Thaddeus Ruddy, a bard who lived 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, is 
perhaps unique as a specimen of local simile : — 

" She *s as straight as a pine on the mountain of Kilmannon, 
She 's as fair as the lilies on the banks of the Shannon ; 
Her breath is as sweet as the blossoms of Drumcallan, 
And her breasts gently swell like the waves of Lough 

Allan ; 
Her eyes are as mild as the dews of Dunsany, 
Her veins are as pure as the blue bells of Slaney ; 
Her words are as smooth as the pebbles of Terwinny, 
And her hair flows adown like the streamlets of Finny." 
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193- 
A NEW star is arisen in our poetic hemisphere 
with very powerful lustre ; yet I by no means 
think its generally red and angry beams very 
auspicious to human happiness or to human virtue. 
The name of this luminary is Cowper. His work, 
entitled " The Task," has many and great poetic 
beauties, both as to imagery, landscape, and senti- 
ment ; yet the author perpetually shows himself to 
be a sarcastic misanthropist It opens, however, 
with a gay and enchanting genealogy of seats, from 
the three-legged stool of Alfred to the accomplished 
sofa of George the Third ; but this delicious gaiety 
of spirit soon shuts in. Do you remember these 
lines in an old Scotch ballad, called the " Flowers 
of the Forest?"— 

" I have seen Tweed streaming, 
With sunbeams bright gleaming, 
Grow drumly and black as he rolls on his way. *' 

So it is with the muse of Cowper. — Seward. 

194. 
A MBROSE PHILLIPS was a neat dresser, and 
*^^ very vain. In a conversation between him, 
Congreve, Swift, and others, the discourse ran a 
good while upon Julius Caesar. After many things 
had been said to the purpose, Ambrose asked 
what sort of person they supposed Caesar was? 
He was answered, that, from medals, &c, it ap- 
peared that he was a small man and thin faced. 
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"Now, for my part," said Ambrose, "I should 
take him to have been of a lean make, pale com- 
plexion, extremely neat in his dress, and five feet 
seven inches high " — an exact description of Phillips 
himself. Swift, who understood good-breeding 
perfectly well, and would not interrupt anybody 
while speaking, let him go on, and, when he had 
quite done, said — "And I, Mr Phillips, should 
take him to have been a plump man, just five feet 
five inches high, and very neatly dressed in a black 
gown with pudding-sleeves." 

i95- 

r "PHOSE Popes who have had children seem to 

■*" have been the best Popes. Paul III. was a 

great character and an able politician. ^Eneas 

Sylvius, alias Pius II., had a son, of whom he 

speaks highly in one of his letters. Gregory XIII., 

who was a very excellent Pope, had a son, of whom 

he was very fond. 

196. 

*~PHE Berkshire proverb, that the Vicar of Bray 
A will be Vicar of Bray still, being frequently 
revived in the political conduct of our great men, 
the following little anecdote of that conscientious 
vicar, comprising the original words of the pro- 
verb, may not be unacceptable to our readers : — 

Bray is a village near Maidenhead, in Berk- 
shire, and the ancient vicar thereof, living under 
King Henry VIII., King Edward VI., Queen Mary, 
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and Queen Elizabeth, was first a Papist, then 
a Protestant, then a Papist, then a Protestant again. 
He had seen some martyrs burned two miles off, 
near Windsor, and found this fire too hot for his 
tender temper. The vicar, being taxed for being a 
turncoat and an inconstant changeling, " No," said 
he, " that 's your mistake, for I always kept my prin- 
ciple, which is, to live and die the Vicar of Bray." 
And no doubt there are some still of the same 
saving principles, who, though they cannot turn 
the wind, will turn their mills, and set them so 
that whenever it blows their grist will certainly be 

grinding. 

197. 

CIR WILLIAM WYNDHAM, when a very 
^^ young man, had been out one day at a stag- 
hunt. In returning from the sport, he found several 
of the servants at his father's gate standing round 
a fortune-teller, who pretended at least to be deaf 
and dumb ; and for a small gratification wrote on 
the bottom of a trencher, with a bit of chalk, 
answers to such questions as the men and maids 
put to him by the same methods. 

As Sir William rode by the conjuror made signs 
that he was inclinable to tell his fortune as well as 
the rest; and, in good humour, he would have 
complied, but not readily finding a question to ask, 
the conjuror took the trencher, and, writing upon 
it, gave it back with these words, very legible, 
" Beware of a white horse." Sir William smiled at 
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the absurdity of the man, and thought no more of 
it for several years. But in 1690, being on his 
travels in Italy, and accidentally at Venice, as he 
was one day passing through St Mark's Place in 
his calash, he observed^ more than ordinary crowd 
at one corner of it. He desired his driver to stop, 
and they found it was occasioned by a mountebank, 
who also pretended to tell fortunes, conveying his 
several predictions to the people by means of a 
long narrow tube of tin, which he lengthened or 
curtailed at pleasure, as occasion required. Among 
others, Sir William Wyndham held up a piece of 
money; upon which the soothsayer immediately 
directed the tube to his carriage, and said to him 
very distinctly in Italian, " Signior Inglese, cavete 
il bianco cavallo ;" which in English is, " Mr Eng- 
lishman, beware of the white horse." Sir William 
immediately recollected what had been before told 
him, and took it for granted that the British for- 
tune-teller had made his way over to the Continent, 
where he had found his speech, and was curious 
to know the truth of it. However, upon inquiry, 
he was assured that the present fellow had never 
been out of Italy, nor did he understand any lan- 
guage but his mother tongue. Sir William was 
surprised, and mentioned so whimsical a circum- 
stance to several people. But in a short time this 
also went out of his head, like the former predic- 
tion of the same kind. We need inform few of 

# 

our readers of the share which Sir William Wynd- 
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ham had in the transactions of Government during 
the last four years of Queen Anne, in which a 
design to restore the son of James II. to that 
throne which his father had so justly forfeited 
was undoubtedly concerted ; and on King George's 
arrival, punished by forcing into banishment or 
putting into prison all the persons suspected to have 
entered into the combination. Among the latter of 
these was Sir William Wyndham, who, in the year 
1 7 15, was committed prisoner to the Tower. Over 
the inner gate were the arms of Great Britain, in 
which there were now some alterations to be made 
in consequence of the succession of the House' of 
Brunswick ; and just as Sir William's chariot was 
passing through to carry him to prison, the painter 
was at work, adding the white horse, the arms of 
the Elector of Hanover. 

It struck Sir William forcibly. He immediately 
recollected the two singular predictions, and men- 
tioned them to the Lieutenant of the Tower, then 
in the chariot with him, and to almost every one 
who came to see him in his confinement ; and, 
though not superstitious, he always spoke of it as 
a prophecy fully accomplished. But here he was 
mistaken (if there was anything prophetic in it), 
for, many years after, being out hunting, he had 
the misfortune of being thrown from his saddle in 
leaping a ditch, by which accident he broke his 
neck. He rode upon a white horse. 
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198. 
TN allusion to the reported intimacy between 
Mary Queen of Scots and Rizzio, Henry IV. 
of France wittily observed that James I. might 
truly call himself the British Solomon, as he was 
the son of David — the fiddler ! 

199. 

TV/TADAME DE STAEL one day said to me, 
1V± "How sorry I am for Campbell! His 
poverty so unsettles his mind, that he cannot 
write." I replied, "Why does he not take the 
situation of a clerk? he could then compose 
verses during his leisure hours." This answer 
was reckoned very cruel both by Madame de 
Stael and Mackintosh ; but there was really kind- 
ness as well as truth in it. When literature is the 
sole business of life, it becomes a drudgery ; when 
we are able to resort to it only at certain hours, it 
is a charming relaxation. In my earlier years I 
was a banker's clerk, obliged to be at the desk 
every day from ten till five o'clock ; and I never 
shall forget the delight with which, on returning 
home, I used to read and write during the even- 
ing. — Rogers. 

200. 

A/T ONSIEUR M was always so much en- 

^* A gaged in lawsuits and quarrels, that he 
would frequently in the street meet his most inti- 
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mate friends without taking the least notice. He 
had seldom less than five or six causes on his 
hands at the same time. His application in 
following this employment was so intense that he 
half starved himself. On entering the church one 
Sunday, with his mind full of prosecutions, he 
approached the fount of holy water, and having 
dipped his hand into it, and applied it to his fore- 
head, instead of pronouncing the words, " In the 
name of the Father, Son," &c, he exclaimed 
loudly among the bystanders, " In opposition 
to, and notwithstanding any plea, rejoinder, reply," 
&c. 

201. 

A N honest industrious peasant in Picardy, being 
observed to purchase weekly five loaves, 
was asked what occasion he could possibly have 
for so much bread. " One," replied the honest 
fellow, " I take myself, one I throw away, one I 
return, and the other two I lend. " How do you 
make this out?" said his neighbour. "Why," 
returned the former, " the one which I take myself 
is for my own use; the second, which I throw 
away, is for my mother-in-law ; the loaf I return 
is for my father ; and the other two, which I lend, 
are those with which I keep my two children, 
in the hope that they will one day return them 
to me." 
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202. 

(~\F Lord Bolingbroke Addison said to a friend 
^-^ from whom he had no secrets, that he was 
heartily sorry his principles forced him to oppose 
one of the greatest and most accomplished men 
he had ever seen, and in whose conversation 
he could have thought himself so truly happy. 

203. 
T N Pitt's earlier time, his whole manner is repre- 
sen ted as having been beyond conception 
animated and imposing. Indeed, the things which 
he effected principally by means of it, or at least 
which nothing but a most striking and command- 
ing tone could have made it possible to attempt, 
almost exceed belief. Some of these sallies are, 
indeed, examples of that approach made to the 
ludicrous by the sublime which has been charged 
upon him as a prevailing fault It is related 
that once, in the House of Commons, he began a 

speech with the words, " Sugar, Mr Speaker," 

and then, observing a smile to pervade the audi- 
ence, he paused, looked fiercely around, and with 
a loud voice, rising in its notes and swelling into 
vehement anger, he is said to have pronounced 
again the word " Sugar ! " three times ; and having 
thus quelled the house, and extinguished every 
appearance of levity or laughter, turned round 
and disdainfully asked, " Who will laugh at sugar 
now ? " 
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204. 
T3IUS VI. wUs very handsome in his face, On 
A a public occasion, as he was carried through 
a particular street, a young woman at a window 
exclaimed, " Quanto e bello ! O quanto e bello ; " 
and was immediately answered by a zealous old 
lady at the window opposite, who, folding her 
hands in each other, and raising her eyes to 
heaven, cried out, with a mixture of love for his 
person, and veneration for his sacred office, "Tanto 
e bello, quanto e santo ! " 

205. 

'yOPHAM BEAUCLERK (Johnson's friend) 
A was a strangely absent person. One day he 
had a party coming to dinner; and just before 
their arrival he went up-stairs to change his dress. 
He forgot all about them, thought that it was bed- 
time, pulled off his clothes, and got into bed. A 
servant who presently entered the room to tell him 
that his guests we?e waiting for him, found him fast 
asleep. 

206. 

T^ ACH person should do that, not which is best 
• L/ in itself, even supposing this could be 
known, but that which he can do best : which he 
will find out, if left to himself. Spenser could not 
have written " Paradise Lost," nor Milton " The 
Faerie Queene." — Hazlitt. 
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207. 
A S Frederick the Great was passing through the 
^ hall of his palace at Sans Souci with one of 
his generals, he ^said to him, " General, you shall 
dine here in a few days with three hundred of my 
chamberlains." " Sire," said the general, " I did 
not think you had so many." The King replied, 
with a smile, " I do not mean those nothings who 
wear gold* keys, but my brave chamberlains who 
opened to me the gates of Silesia." 

208. 

r^ EORGE LORD LYTTELTON, though pos- 
^^^ sessed of the principal virtues which adorn a 
man and a Christian, had yet some peculiarities, 
which, as they cast no shade on his illustrious charac- 
ter, may be mentioned without injury to his fame. 

His Lordship happening to dine with the Duke 
of Newcastle, soon after the latter had resigned 
his employments, and toasts being circulated after 
dinner, the Duke gave " That fine fellow, Charles 
Churchill." Churchill had very undeservedly lam- 
pooned Lord Lyttelton in his "Rosciad," which 
the old peer highly resented ; and, on the bottle 
coming to him, he said, " My Lord Duke, I shall 
not drink your toast : that Churchill is a scurvy 
fellow ; he hath abused my person, and satirised 
my friends." " My dear Lord," replied the Duke, 
"can you conceive I meant the rascally poet 
Churchill, an abusive, ignorant, vulgar blockhead ? 
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I intended to drink the health of our worthy Dor- 
setshire friend. I drink Churchill the poet ! I had 
as soon drink to the memory of Guy Faux." The 
worthy old nobleman, whose resentment against 
any human being was never lasting, smiled at the 
ready versatility of the newly-dismissed courtier, 
drank Mr Churchill of Dorsetshire, and used to 
relate the story with great good-humour. 

The same nobleman, being on his return from 
Hagley to town, was accompanied by his nephew, 
George Edward Ayscough, then a schoolboy 
about fifteen. Mr Ayscough was, in his grow- 
ing up, fat, pursy, and, from indifferent health, 
short-breathed. On their arrival at the foot of 
Henley Hill, he proposed to his nephew to walk 
up the ascent, which old travellers will remember 
was formerly of most tremendous steepness. They 
accordingly got out of the carriage, and were 
followed by a large, fat spaniel, a great favourite 
of his Lordship's. After they had mounted two- 
thirds of the hill, the peer missed his quadruped 
companion, and began to call, " Boy ! Boy ! Boy !" 
with great earnestness. No Boy, however, ap- 
peared ; and he was at length discovered by Mr 
Ayscough lying very composedly at the foot of the 
hill. The peer now repeated his invitations, but 
totally in vain ; and the beast seemed determined 
to decline the trouble of ascending the hill. " Poor 
Boy !" says the peer, " he cannot get up this steep. 
George, step down and bring up the poor animal." 
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"Bring up the dog, my Lord!" "Ay! bring up 
the dog, to be sure. What ! are you lazy ? A boy 
lazy ! I hate lazy fellows." Away trudged poor 
George, took the dog in his arms, and with infinite 
labour rejoined his uncle, and laid his burden at 
his feet. "Poor Boy!" says the peer. "Why, 
you have been absent an hour, George ; the horses 
must have caught cold. Bless me, how you pant 
and sweat ! You must be monstrously tired ! Poor 
George ! get into the chariot ; I did not think of 
the weight of the dog. There ! draw up the blinds, 
George. Will you have my handkerchief?" 

His Lordship was accustomed to spend six weeks 
or two months of every summer in making visits 
to noblemen and gentlemen in different parts of 
the kingdom, most of whom thought themselves 
highly honoured if they could be favoured with so 
desirable a guest. Some years before his death, as 
he was leaving Hagley, an old and truly respect- 
able upper servant of the family attended his Lord- 
ship to the carriage; and the moment he was 
seated in it recollected that he had a new valet-de- 
chambre, who could not be acquainted with all his 
duty — one part of which was to take money for the 
journey from the house -steward, pay all the bills 
on the road without saying a word to his Lord, 
and account with the steward at his return. " Pray, 
my Lord," says his old domestic, " have you pro- 
vided yourself with money for the journey, or 
ordered your own servant to take it from the 
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steward?" "Money!" replied the peer, "what 
d'ye mean ?" " Money for your expenses, my 
Lord." " Money for expenses ! Why, I am going 
to visit my friends ; I am not going to live at inns. 
Besides, I have money. See here," pulling out 
two guineas and two half-guineas, "and I have 
silver in my other pocket ; I have money enough." 
His faithful servant, however, well knew that seven 
horses and five servants would soon exhaust his 
Lord's slender finances. He detained his valet-de- 
chambre a few minutes, the steward provided him 
with a sufficient sum, and the peer pursued and 
finished his tour without making a single inquiry 
about the expenses of it. 

209. 

/^\N the 20th of June 1837, William IV. died at 
^-^ Windsor ; and on the same day both Houses 
met for the purpose of taking the oath of allegiance 
to her Majesty Queen Victoria. On the following 
day Lord John Russell appeared at the bar of the 
Commons, charged with a message from the Queen. 
A cry instantly arose of "Hats off!" and the 
Speaker, forgetful for the moment of the precise 
usage on such occasions, announced from the chair 
that " members must be uncovered." Every one 
present forthwith complied, with the exception of 
Sir James Graham, who excited some observation 
by continuing to wear his hat until the first words of 
the message were pronounced. As nothing at the 
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time escaped the vigilance of party criticism, a 
paragraph appeared the same evening in the True 
Sun, reflecting on the supposed indecorum. At 
the meeting of the House the next day the right 
honourable baronet called attention to the fact, for 
the purpose of explaining that he had only com- 
plied with the older, and, as he thought, better 
custom, of waiting until the initiatory word 
" Regina," or " Rex," was uttered before uncover- 
ing; a mode of testifying respect for the Crown 
which was more emphatic, and which had, he 
thought, a better effect. The Speaker said that 
the honourable member for East Cumberland 
was correct in his observance of the practice of the 
House; and he accounted for his own apparent 
deviation therefrom by his desire to preserve order 

and to save time. 

210. 

T T was a speech by Roebuck at the Cutlers' feast, 
•*■ in 1858, after a visit to Cherbourg, which 
procured him the nickname of Tear 'em. He 
observed on that occasion : — " It may be said that 
those who stand in my position ought not to say 
anything that excites national animosity: and I 
respond to that sentiment. But, sir, the farmer 
who goes to sleep, having placed the watch-dog 
4 Tear 'em ' over his rick-yard, hears that watch- 
dog bark. He, in the anger of a half somnolence, 
says, ' I wish Tear 'em would be quiet ;' and bawls 
out of the window, * Down, Tear 'em.' ' Tear 'em' 
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does go down ; the farmer goes to sleep, and he is 
awoke by the flashing in at his windows of the 
light of his ricks on fire. I am ' Tear 'em.' I tell 
you to beware. What is the meaning of Cherbourg? 
It is a standing menace to England." 

211. 

/^NE day Mackintosh having vexed him by 
^-^ calling O'Coigly "a rascal," Parr imme- 
diately rejoined, " Yes, Jamie, he was a bad man, 
but he might have been worse ; he was an Irish- 
man, but he might have been a Scotchman; he 
was a priest, but he might have been a lawyer ; he 
was a republican, but he might have been an apos- 
tate." 

212. 

T^HE Spring Garden mentioned by Addison in 
Spectator, No. 383, was afterwards known only 
by the name of Fauxhall, or Vauxhall, and was origi- 
nally the habitation of Sir Samuel Morland, who built 
a fine room there in 1 667. The house was afterwards 
rebuilt, and about the year 1730 Mr Jonathan 
Tyers became the occupier of it ; and from a large 
garden belonging to it, planted with stately trees 
and laid out in shady walks, it obtained the name 
of Spring Garden. The house was converted into 
a tavern, a place of entertainment, and was much 
frequented by the votaries of pleasure. Mr Tyers 
opened it in 1730, with an advertisement of a 
" Ridotto al Fresco," a term which the people of 
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this country had till that time been strangers to. 
The reputation and success of these summer enter- 
tainments encouraged the proprietor to make his 
garden a place of musical entertainment for every 
evening during the summer season. He decorated 
it with paintings, engaged a band of excellent 
musicians, issued silver tickets for admission at a 
guinea each, set up an organ in the orchestra, and 
in a conspicuous part of the garden erected a fine 
statue of Handel, the work of Roubillac. 

213. 
TV/T ETAPHYSICAL writers (says Voltaire) 
**■ are like minuet-dancers who, being dressed 

to the greatest advantage, make a couple of bows, 
move through the room in the finest attitude, dis- 
play all their graces, are in continual motion with- 
out advancing a step, and finish at the identical 
point from which they set out. 

214. 
"\ 1 rHEN his Minister presented a catalogue of 
* his attendants to Alfonso King of Castile, 

to mark the names of such as he deemed super- 
fluous and burdensome to the prince, reserving 
some who might be useful and necessary, the 
King, on examining the list, made the following 
generous and witty answer — " Some of them I 
must retain, because I cannot do without them ; 
and the rest I must keep, because they cannot do 
without me." 
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2I 5- 
/^"\NE night at Kensington I had the Princess of 
^^^ Wales for my partner in a country-dance of 
fourteen couple. I exerted myself to the utmost, 
but not quite to her satisfaction, for she kept call- 
ing out to me, " Vite, vite ! " — Rogers. 

216. 
A NDREA ALPAGO of Belluno, in 1527, tran- 
slated into Latin five books on medicine, 
written in Arabic by Avicenna, which he was 
enabled to do by a residence of thirty years on the 
borders of Arabia and Syria. Alpago thus traces 
the origin of the name of Avicenna : — " The 
Arabians," says he, " name a man, who has a son, 
by the term signifying father of a first-born, specify- 
ing the son's name, and giving the father the name 
of his father x and grandfather. Avicenna's name 
was Hasen, his father was called Hali, who was 
the son of Sina, and Avicenna's son was named 
Hali. Avicenna was therefore Abahali, i.e., the 
father of Hali ; Ebenhali, i.e., the son of Hali ; 
and Ebensina, i.e., the grandson of Sina. From 
all these appellations the corrupted one of Avi- 
cenna originated. 

217. 

A/T IGNOT, a famous cook, complained to the 
. magistrates of Boileau calumniating him in 

his third satire. The judges advised him to laugh 
at the satire. The irascible cook printed, at his 
own expense, the satire of the Abbe Cotin against 
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Boileau, and wrapped up his biscuits (for which 
he was, famous) in the letterpress, and so circu- 
lated Cotin's invective. At length finding his 
trade was enlarged by this practice, his wrath 
against the satirist was appeased, and he owned 
that Boileau had made his fortune. When his 
friends dined with him, he used to treat them with 
Mignotfs biscuits and Cotin's verses. 

218. 
T TPON the ruin of the royal family and the 
*^ death of the King (Charles I.), Lord Orrery 
retired to Marston, in Somersetshire, his seat in 
England, which his father had bought of Sir John 
Hippisley, and which was formerly part of Edmund 
Earl of Cornwall's estate. His Lordship used to 
repeat to his company a remarkable incident that 
happened during his residence there, which, as it 
will show the distress of the royal party in those 
days, may perhaps be acceptable to the curious. 

The parish church of Marston is very near to 
the mansion-house. Lord Orrery never failed to 
go thither on a Sunday ; but one Sunday, having 
sat there some time, and being disappointed of 
the then qualified minister, his Lordship was pre- 
paring to return home, when his servants told him 
a person in the church offered to preach. His 
Lordship, though he looked upon the proposal 
only as a piece of enthusiasm, gave permission, 
and was never more surprised or delighted than 
with the sermon, which was filled with learning, 
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sense, and piety. His Lordship would not suffer 
the preacher to escape unknown, but invited him 
to dinner; and inquiring of him his name, life, 
and fortune, received this answer : — " My" Lord, 
my name is Asberry; I am a clergyman of the 
Church of England, and a loyal subject to the 
King. I have lived three years in a poor cottage, 
under your warren wall, within a few paces of your 
Lordship's house. My son lives with me, and we 
read and dig by turns. I have a little money and 
some few books ; and I submit cheerfully to the 
will of Providence. This worthy and learned 
man (for such Lord Orrery always called him), 
died at Marston some years after ; but not till his 
Lordship had obtained an allowance of ^30 per 
annum for him without any obligation of taking 
the covenant. As a memorial of the above trans- 
action, the poor cottage in which Mr Asberry 
lived, with a little garden adjoining to it, was 
kept up in its old form by the Earl of Cork and 
Orrery, being taken into his garden ; and the two 
rooms, of which it consists, viz., a kitchen and a 
chamber, were furnished as much as possible in the 
taste of those times with all sorts of useful furni- 
ture, and books, prints, &c, of equal antiquity. 

219. 
T^\R STUKELY one day by appointment paid a 
visit to Sir Isaac Newton. The servant said 
he was in his study. No one was permitted to dis- 
turb him there ; but as it was near his dinner-time, 
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the visitor sat down to wait for him. In a short 
time a boiled chicken under a cover was brought 
in for dinner. An hour passed, and Sir Isaac did 
not appear. The Doctor then ate the fowl ; and 
covering up the empty dish, desired the servant to 
get another dressed for his master. Before that 
was ready, the great man came down. He apolo- 
gised for his delay ; and added, " Give me but 
leave to take my short dinner, and I shall be at 
your service. I am fatigued and faint" Saying 
this, he lifted up the cover, and, without emotion, 
turned about to Stukely with a smile, " See," he 
says, " what we studious people are ! I forgot that 

I had dined." 

220. 

"\TO one had more influence over George the 
Fourth than Sir William Knighton. Law- 
rence (the painter) told Rogers that he was once 
dining at the palace when the King said to Knighton 
that he was resolved to discharge a particular 
attendant immediately. " Sir," replied Knighton, 
" he is an excellent servant." " I am determined 
to discharge him," said the King. " Sir," replied 
Knighton, "he is an excellent servant." "Well, 
well," said the King, " tet him remain till I think 
further of it." Speaking of Knighton to an inti- 
mate friend, George the Fourth remarked, " My 
obligations to Sir William Knighton are greater 
than to any man alive ; he has arranged all my 
accounts, and brought perfect order out of chaos." 
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221.. 

/^"\N Rogers asking Talleyrand if Napoleon was 
^-^ really married to Josephine, he replied, 
" Pas tout-a-fait." 

222. 

/^~\NE day when George the Fourth was talking 
^-^ to the Duke of Wellington about his youth- 
ful exploits, he mentioned, with particular satisfac- 
tion, that he had made a body of troops charge down 
the Devil's Dyke (near Brighton). Upon which the 
Duke merely observed to him, " Very steep, sir." 

223. 

T\R HOUGH, some time Bishop of Wor- 
cester, who was as remarkable for the 
evenness of his temper as for many other good 
qualities, having a good deal of company at his 
house, a gentleman present desired his Lordship 
to show him a curious weather-glass, which the 
Bishop had lately purchased, and which cost him 
above thirty guineas. The servant was accor- 
dingly desired to bring it, who, in delivering it to 
the gentleman, accidentally let it fall, and broke it 
all to pieces. The company Vere all a little 
deranged by the accident. 

" Be under no concern, my dear sir," says, the 
Bishop, smiling ; "I think it is rather a lucky 
omen. We have hitherto had a dry season, and I 
hope we shall have some rain, for I protest I do 
not remember ever to have seen the glass so low." 
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224. 

"\ 70LTAIRE was speaking to a friend very eulo- 
gistically of another literary man of the time, 
and seemed as if he could scarcely express suffi- 
cient admiration of his genius. " But," interrupted 
his friend, " Monsieur does not signify the same 

feeling for you ; on the contrary, he " " Ah, 

well," "broke in Voltaire, " perhaps we are both 

mistaken." 

225. 

*\ 1 rATTS, the printer, declared that the copy of 

* TickelPs translation of the first book of 

the " Iliad " was in Tickell's handwriting, but much 

corrected and interlined by Addison. 

226. 
TTENLEY (the translator of Beckford's "Va- 
A -*• thek ") was one morning paying a visit to 
Gray, when a dog came into the room: " Is that 
your dog?" said Henley. "No," replied Gray; 
" do you suppose that I would keep an animal by 
which I might possibly lose my life ? " 

227. 
A CERTAIN knight (Sir Thomas Bodley) gave 
*^ to the University of Oxford a library which 
cost 120,000 crowns, or 40,000 livres sterling (a 
sterling livre is worth three crowns). He must 
have been a rich man. I received a catalogue of 
the books, which are generally very common ones. 
— Scaligerana. 

K 
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228. 

T N a letter to Dennis the critic, Dryden relates 
A the following anecdote of Lee, the dramatic 
poet, who was confined in Bedlam four years, after 
which, though he regained his liberty, yet he never 
completely regained his senses. 

" I remember poor Nat. Lee, who was then 
upon the verge of madness, yet making a sober 
and witty answer to a bad poet, who told him, 'It 
was an easy thing to write like a madman.' ' No/ 
said he, ' it is very difficult to write like a madman ; 
but it is a very easy thing to write like a fool.' " 

229. 

A LMOST all our historians have represented 
James I. as a prince who had no idea of 
economy, and never bestowed a thought on the 
regulation of his domestic expense. It will appear, 
however, from the following letter, touching the 
abatement of his Majesty's household charge, that 
he not only reflected on this subject, but also made 
efforts towards a reformation in the abuses of the 
household : — 

" My Lords, — No worldly thing is so precious 
as time. Ye know what task I gave you to work 
upon during my absence, and what time was limited 
unto you for the performance of it. This same 

• 

Chancellor of Scotland was wont to tell me twenty- 
four years ago, that my house could not be kept 
upon epigrams. Long discourses and fair tales 
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will never repair my estate. Omnis virtus in actione 
consistik Remember that I told you the shoe must 
be made for the foot ; and let that be the square 
of all your proceedings in the business. Abate 
superfluities in all things, and multitudes of unne- 
cessary officers, wherever they be placed. But for 
the household, wardrobe, and pensions, cut and 
carve as many as may agree with the possibility of 
my means. Exceed not your own rule of fifty 
thousand pounds for the household. If you can 
make it less, I will account it for good service. 
And that you may see I will not spare mine own 
person, I have sent with the bearer a note of the 
superfluous charges concerning my Mouth, having 
had the happy opportunity of this messenger in an 
errand so nearly concerning his place. In this I 
expect no answer in word or writing, but only the 
real performance, for a beginning to relieve me out 
of my miseries. For now the ball is at your feet, 
and the world shall bear me witness that I have 
put you fairly to it ; and so, praying God to bless 
your labours, I bid you heartily farewell. — Your 
own. James R." 

St James's, Nov. 21, 161 7. 

This is no bad proof of James's courage, modera- 
tion, and good sense. 

230. 
\70UR fate depends upon your success as a 
speaker, and take my word for it that suc- 
cess turns more upon manner than matter. Mr Pitt 
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and Mr Murray are, beyond comparison, the best 
speakers. Why ? Only because they are the best 
orators. They alone can inflame or quiet the 
House ; they alone are attended to in that nume- 
rous and noisy assembly, that you might hear a pin 
fall while either of them is speaking. Is it that 
their matter is better, or their arguments stronger 
than other people's ? Does the House expect ex- 
traordinary information from them? Not in the 
least ; but the House expects pleasure from them, 
and therefore attends ; finds it, and therefore ap- 
proves. — Chesterfield's Letters to his Son. 

231. 
f~* ROTHUSEN, the favourite and treasurer of 
^-* Charles XII. of Sweden, was the dispenser 
of his liberalities ; a man who, contrary to the cus- 
tom of persons in such stations, was as much 
pleased with giving as his master. He brought 
him one day an account of sixty thousand crowns 
in two lines : " Ten thousand given to the Swedes 
and Janissaries by the generous orders of his 
Majesty; fifty thousand — spent by myself." 

23 2 - 
"D OILEAU used to say that as tradesmen were 
accustomed to affix signs to their shops, 
painters of very little skill and reputation could 
make themselves of some use in their profession ; 
but, said the bard, " Alas ! moderate poets are of 
no use whatever." 
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233. 
OORBIERE says:— "When I was at Amster- 
^ dam, I lodged with an old soldier who, after 
having served seven years, returned to his old trade 
of a tailor. The fellow was eternally spouting out 
quotations from Scripture, without any occasion or 
connection, as he seemed to be a most complete 
blockhead. All his religion consisted in saying he 
was a Protestant, and thanking God that he did 
not go to mass. With all this, he was for ever at 
the alehouse ; and would frequently beat his wife, 
and at the same time apply quotations from scrip- 
ture which he considered as bearing hard on her 



sex." 



234. 
T 1THEN Dr Lucas, a very unpopular man, ven- 

v v tured on a speech in the Irish Parliament, 

and failed altogether, Henry Grattan said, " He 

rose without a friend, and sat down without an 

enemy." 

235- 
TN his last illness, Crebillon expressed great 
■*■ regret that he should not live to finish the play 
which he had in hand, having gone through two 
acts of it only. The physician who attended him 
begged that he would bequeath him the two acts. 
Crebillon turned to him, and, with a smile, repeated 
a line from one of the acts — 

" Say, shall th* assassin be the dead man's heir?" 
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236. 

T ADY FALCONBERG, Cromwell's daughter, 
- L- ' lived till the year 1712. Old Lord Ilchester 
told Lord Macartney that he remembered her, when 
he was a boy, visiting at his father's, and that all 
the younger part of the family used always to get 
near her on account of her having a great quantity 
of perfumes about her. — Maloniana. 

237. 

A/I" ALLET, who wrote the " Life of the Duke of 
**■ Marlborough," wishing to have his tragedy 

of " Elvira " brought forward, adopted this mode. 
Having waited upon Garrick one day, after the 
common salute the latter asked him what it was 
that employed his studies. "Why, upon my 
word," said Mallet, "I am eternally fatigued with 
preparing and arranging materials for the Life of 
the great Duke of Marlborough; my nights and 
days are occupied with that history; and you 
know, Mr Garrick, that it is a very bright and in- 
teresting period in the British annals. But hark ye, 
my friend, do you know that I have found out a 
very pretty snug niche in it for you ? " " Hey ! 
how's that? a niche forme!" said the manager, 
turning quickly upon him, his eyes sparkling with 
unusual fire ; " how the devil could you bring me 
into the history of John Churchill, Duke of Marl- 
borough ? " " That *s my business, my dear friend," 
rejoined Mallet; "but I tell you I have done it." 
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" Well, faith, Mallet, you have the art of surprising 

your friends in the most unexpected and the 

politest manner ; but why won't you, now you are 

so well qualified, write something for the stage ? 

You should relax, you know ; for I am sure the 

theatre is a mere matter of diversion, a pleasure to 

you." " Why, faith," said the other, " to tell you 

the truth, I have, whenever I could rob the Duke 

of an hour or so, employed myself in adapting La 

Motte's 4 Ines de Castro' to the English stage, 

and — here it is." The manager embraced " Elvira" 

with rapture, and brought it forward with all 

expedition. 

238. 

13 ISHOP BURNET was famous for that absence 
of thought which constitutes the character of 
what the French call Vetourdie. In Paris, about 
the year 1680, several ladies of quality were im- 
prisoned on suspicion of poisoning ; and amongst 
the rest the Countess of Soissons, niece of Cardinal 
Mazarin, and mother of the celebrated Prince 
Eugene of Savoy. In the latter end of Queen 
Anne's reign, when the Prince came over to Eng- 
land, Bishop Burnet, whose curiosity was as eager 
as that of any woman in the kingdom, begged the 
Duke of Marlborough to give him the satisfaction 
of being in his company with a person whose fame 
resounded through all Europe. The Duke com- 
plied with his request, on condition that he would 
be upon his guard against saying anything that 
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might give disgust; and he was invited to dine 
with the Prince and other company at Marlborough 
House. The Bishop, mindful of the caution he 
had received, resolved to sit silent and incog, during 
the whole entertainment, and might have kept his 
resolution, had not Prince Eugene, seeing him a 
dignified clergyman, asked who he was. As soon 
as he found it was Dr Burnet, of whom he had 
often heard, he addressed himself to him, and 
among other questions, asked when he was at Paris ? 
Burnet, flattered by this unexpected address, and 
still more perplexed by an eager desire to give the 
satisfaction required, answered with precipitation, 
that he could not recollect the year, but it was at 
the time when the Countess of Soissons was im- 
prisoned. Scarce had he pronounced the word, 
when his eyes meeting those of the Duke, he in- 
stantly recognised his blunder, and was deprived 
of all the discretion he had left. He redoubled his 
error by asking pardon of his Highness ; he stared 
wildly round, and seeing the whole company em- 
barrassed and out of countenance, retired in the 
utmost confusion. 

239- 
A CERTAIN member of Parliament having 
^^* heard many speeches in the house, to the great 
applause of the speakers, grew ambitious of rising 
to rival glory by his oratory, and accordingly 
watched for a favourable opportunity to open. At 
length an occasion presented itself. It was on a 
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motion that was made in the House for enforcing 
the execution of some statutes. Upon this public- 
spirited motion, the orator in embryo rose solemnly 
up, and. after giving three loud hems, spoke as 
follows : — " Mr Speaker, have we laws, or have we 
not laws ? If we have laws, and they are not ob- 
served, to what end were those laws made?" 
Having thus expressed himself, he sat down, his 
chest heaving high with conscious importance; 
when another member rose up, and delivered his 

1 

thoughts in these words : — " Mr Speaker, did the 
honourable gentleman who spoke last speak to 
the purpose or not to the purpose ? If he did not 
speak to the purpose, to what purpose did he 
speak?" Which set the House in such a fit of 
laughter, as discouraged the young orator from 
ever again attempting to speak. 

240. 

T REMEMBER once strolling along the margin 
of a stream skirted with willows and plashy 
sedges, in one of those low sheltered valleys on 
Salisbury Plain, where the monks of former ages 
had planted chapels and built hermits' cells. 
There was a little parish church near, but tall elms 
and quivering alders hid it from my sight, when 
all of a sudden I was startled by the sound of the 
full organ pealing on the ear, accompanied by 
rustic voices, and the willing choir of village 
maids and children. — Hazlitt. 
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241. 
T WISH I were a skilful grammarian. No one can 
understand any author without a thorough 
knowledge of grammar. Those who pretend to 
undervalue learned grammarians are arrant block- 
heads, without any exception. From whence pro- 
ceed so many dissensions in religious matters but 
from ignorance of grammar ? — Scaligerana. 

242. 

TN 1816, Mr Frere married Jemima Elizabeth, 
-*• the Dowager Countess of Erroll. His wife told 
the story of one of their early meetings. She was 
then in the zenith of her beauty, and he had been 
introduced to her at an evening party, and offered 
to hand her down-stairs to procure some refresh- 
ment. But he was so much interested in the con- 
versation, that, having poured out a glass of negus 
for her, he drank it himself, and then offered her 
his arm to go up-stairs again, and was only reminded 
of his mistake by her laughing remonstrance. 
" This/' she added, " convinced me that my new 
acquaintance was, at any rate, very different from 
most of the young men around us." 

2 43- 
"TAR WOLCOT, better known by the name of 
Peter Pindar, from the prodigious sale of his 
early pieces, became a desirable object of book- 
selling speculation; and about the year 1795, 
Robinson and Walker entered into a treaty to grant 
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him an annuity for his published works, and, on 
certain conditions, for his unpublished ones. While 
this was pending, Peter had an attack of asthma, 
which he did not conceal or palliate, but, at meet- 
ings of the parties, his asthma always interrupted 
the business. A fatal result was of course antici- 
pated, and, instead of a sum of money, an annuity 
of ^250 per annum was preferred. Soon after 
the bond was signed, Peter called on Walker, the 
manager for the parties, who, surveying him with a 
scrutinising eye, asked him how he did. " Much 
better, thank you," said Peter ; " I have taken the 
measure of my asthma ; the fellow is troublesome, 
but I know his strength, and am his master." 
" Oh ! " said Walker, gravely, and turned into an 
adjoining room, where Mrs Walker, a prudent 
woman, had been listening to the conversation. 
Peter, aware of the feeling, paid a keen attention 
to the husband and wife, and heard the latter 
exclaim, " There now, didn't I tell you he wouldn't 
die ? fool that you Ve been ! I knew he wouldn't 
die." Peter enjoyed the joke, and outlived both 
the parties, receiving the annuities for twenty-four 
years, during which various efforts were used to 

frustrate his claims. 

244. 

TV/T ILTON used to sit leaning backward ob- 
**■ liquely in an easy-chair, with his leg flung 

over the elbow of it. He frequently composed 
lying in bed in the morning ; but when he could 
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not sleep, and lay awake whole nights, not one 
verse could he make ; at other times flowed easy 
his unpremeditated lines, with a certain impetus 
and oestrum, as himself used to believe. Then, 
whatever the hour, he rang for his daughter to 
commit them to paper. He would sometimes 
dictate forty lines in a breath, and then reduce 
them to half the, number. These may appear 
trifles, but such trifles assume a sort of greatness 
when related of what is great. 

245- 
HPHE origin of health-drinking took its rise from 
■*■ the time of the Danes being in this island ; 
when it was customary with them, whilst an Eng- 
lishman was drinking, to take that opportunity of 
stabbing him. To guard against this Danish 
treachery, the English entered into a combination 
to be mutual pledges of security to each other 
whilst drinking. When, therefore, an Englishman 
at that period drank to his friend, his tacit lan- 
guage was, " Sir, I am afraid that some malicious 
Dane will stab me, or cut my throat whilst I am 
drinking ; I beg the favour of you to watch care- 
fully, that I may drink in safety." To which his 
friend was supposed to answer, " Sir, I will pledge 
you, and be your surety." He then replied, " I 
am much obliged to you, sir; your health, that 
you may live till I have done drinking, and save 
me from his wicked intentions." 
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246. 

A PRINCE of Petingen, in Germany, never 
required an oath from his Ministry or coun- 
sellors ; but, taking them up to a window in his 
palace, presented to their view a gallows. " Now, 
gentlemen," said the Prince, "you have your 
choice; you may either, by your good actions, 
obtain my regard and protection, or, by your bad 
ones, have the honour of a swing upon yonder 
tree." 

This Prince was remarkably well served by his 

Ministry. 

247. 

A MAN in distress offered a silver cross to a 
*** person who had been a usurer, but pretended 
to have left off business. The poor man added 
that the wood in the cross was from the original 
cross in Mount Calvary. " My rogue of a son," 
replied the old man, " will deal with you, I dare 
say ; carry it to him ; but tell him to deduct the 
weight of the wood." 

248. 

A KNIGHT of the Order of the Golden Fleece, 
*^ employed in an embassy to Florence, with 
great parade and ostentation wore several chains 
round his neck. A man of wit, who saw the knight 
thus caparisoned, observed that "for other mad 
people one chain was thought sufficient, but this 
fellow requires a dozen." 
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249. 
A FRENCH ambassador at the court of the 
•^^ famous Queen Christiana, after having seen 
the best part of her kingdom, being asked by her 
Majesty how he liked poor Sweden, replied, " Ay, 
poor Sweden, indeed, madam ; for, upon mine 
honour, if the whole country were mine, I would 
give every inch of it for a farm in France or Eng- 
land." 

250. 

TV \ HUET relates the following curious story : — 
***•*• A few days before I left Sweden a singular 
event took place. A young man in good circum- 
stances, and of fair character, took up a child 
before the shop of his parents, in the middle of the 
day, and cut his throat The man was imme- 
diately seized and brought before the judges who, 
inquiring of the culprit the motives which induced 
him to the perpetration of so atrocious an act, 
received the following answer: — "Gentlemen, I 
acknowledge my guilt, and expect death as the 
'consequence of it. So far am I from an endeavour 
to justify my fault, or deprecate my punishment, 
that I should declare you guilty, were you to dis- 
charge me. I have long considered life and death, 
and have formed my comparison of each. I look 
on the former as a scene of wickedness and misery, 
and the latter as a state of innocence and peace. 
I have long sought an occasion to die ; and, think- 
ing I could not procure one without the commis- 
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sion of a crime, I judged that the highest I could 
perpetrate would be the murder of this child, who 
was in an age of innocence, and is now happy. I 
have made to the parents (who are encumbered 
with a large family, and very poor) what I deemed 
a compensation for the injury done to them, by a 
certain sum of money. I nevertheless am conscious 
of being very culpable; but I hope to obtain 
pardon from God by willingly meeting the punish- 
ment which you prepare for me, and by behaving 
in a manner becoming my situation." He went to 
the place of his execution singing all the way, and 
in his whole conduct there exhibited surprising 
marks of fortitude and joy. 

2S 1 - 

"\ \ TIT must grow, like fingers. If it be taken 

from others, 'tis like plums stuck upon black 

thorns ; there they are for a while, but they come 

to nothing. — Selden. 

252. 

T EDEDIAH BUXTON, a poor, illiterate English 
J peasant, who died in the last century, was 
remarkable for his knowledge of the relative pro- 
portions of numbers, their powers, and progressive 
denominations. To these objects he applied the 
whole force of his mind, and upon these his attention 
was so constantly riveted, that he frequently took 
no notice of external objects, and when he did it, it 
was only with respect to their numbers. If any 
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space of time was mentioned before him, he would 
soon after say that it contained so many minutes ; 
and if any distance, he would assign the number of 
hairbreadths in it, even when no question was asked 
him by the company. 

Being required to multiply 456 by 378, he gave 
the product by mental arithmetic (for he could 
neither read nor write), as soon as a person in the 
company had completed it in the common way. 
Being requested to work it audibly, that his method 
might be known, he multiplied 456 first by 5, which 
produced 2280; this he again multiplied by 20, 
and found the product 45,600; which was the 
multiplicand multiplied by 100; this product he 
again multiplied by 3, which produced 136,800, 
the sum of the multiplicand multiplied by 300. It 
remained, therefore, to multiply this by 78, which 
he effected by multiplying 2280 (the product of the 
multiplicand multiplied by 5) by 15; 5 times 15 
being 75 ; this product, being 34,200, he added to 
136,800, which was the multiplicand multiplied by 
300; and this produced 171,000, which was 375 
times 456. To complete his operation, therefore, 
he multiplied 456 by 3, which produced 1368, and 
having added this number to 171,000, he found 
the product of 456 multiplied by 378 to be 
172,368. 

By this it appears that Jedediah's method of 
arithmetic was entirely his own, and that he was 
so little acquainted with the common rules as to 
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multiply 456 first by 5, and the product by 20, to 
find what sum it would produce multiplied by 100 ; 
whereas, had he added two cyphers to the figures 
he would have obtained the product all at once. 

A person, who heard of his astonishing perform- 
ance, meeting with him accidentally, in order to 
try his calculating powers, proposed to him the 
following question : — Admit a field to be 423 
yards long, and 383 broad, what is the area? 
After the figures were read to him distinctly, he 
gave the true product, 162,009 yards, in the space 
of two minutes ; for the proposer observed by his 
watch how long each operation took him. The 
same person asked him how many acres the said 
field measured ; and in eleven minutes he replied 
33 acres, 1 rood, 35 perches, 20 yards and a quar- 
ter. He was then asked how many barleycorns 
would reach eight miles. In a minute and a half 
he answered, 1,520,640 barleycorns. He was 
likewise asked, supposing the distance between 
York and London to be 204 miles, how many 
times will a coach-wheel turn round in that space, 
allowing the circumference of the wheel to be six 
yards? In thirteen minutes he answered, 59,840 
times. 

253- 
T T was said of the famous Lord Anson that he 
never had any levees, because he knew not 
how to talk ; nor ever answered a letter, because he 
scarcely knew how to write. 

L 
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254- 
/^ARRICK, being asked to read Cumberland's 
^^ " Odes," laughed heartily, and affirmed that 
such stuff might as well be read backwards as for- 
wards ; and the witty Roscius accordingly recited 
them in that manner, and, mirabile dictu, produced 
the same good sense and pbetry. 

2SS- 
HPHE present Lord Lytton, speaking in the 
House in reference to the Reform Bill of 
i860, said — " Pure democracy, in the classic sense 
of the word, has conferred on the civilised world 
too many benefits as well as warnings not to, have 
its full share of enthusiastic admirers among men 
of cultivated minds and generous hearts. But for 
pure, democracy you must have the elements that 
preserve its honesty and ensure its duration. Those 
elements are not to be found in old societies, with 
vast disparities of wealth, of influence, of educa- 
tion ; they belong to the youth of nations, such as 
colonies ; and when any gentleman cites to us the 
example of a colony for some democratic change 
that he would recommend to the ancient monarchy 
of England, I can only say that he has not studied 
the horn-book of legislation. The acute democrats 
of that sublime republic by which we are all uncon- 
sciously instructed, whenever we discuss the problems 
of government — the acute democrats of Athens — 
were well aware of the truth I endeavour, before it 
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is yet too late, to impress upon you; they were 
well aware that democracy cannot long co-exist 
with great inequalities of wealth and power ; they 
therefore began by ostracising the powerful, to end 
by persecuting the wealthy." 

256. 
HP HE following declaration of Erskine, in a 
speech on the rights of juries, deserves the 
attention and imitation of all. " It was the first 
command/' said he, "and counsel to my youth, 
always to do what my conscience told me to be 
my duty, and to leave the. consequences to God. 
I shall carry with me the memory, and I hope the 
practice, of this parental lesson to the grave. I 
have hitherto followed it, and have no reason to 
complain that the adherence to it has been even a 
temporal sacrifice; I have found it, on the con- 
trary, the road to prosperity and wealth, and I 
shall point it out as such to my children." 

257. 

T AZARILLO DE TORMES was written by 
•^ some Spanish bishops, on their journey 
to the Council of Trent. It is in the best of 
language. When one was saying once to a Spaniard 
that he wondered how those prelates could be so 
perfectly well acquainted with all the circumstances 
of begging and such low life, he said that was 
not at all strange, for they had most of them been 
mendicant friars. 
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258. 
TDATTY BLOUNT was red-faced, fat, and by no 
A means pretty. Walpole remembered her 
walking to Mr Bethell's, in Arlington Street, after 
Pope's death, with her petticoats tucked up like a 
sempstress. — Maloniana. 

259. 

A SPANISH gentleman had sent to his friend 
*^ five rabbits by an ignorant clown, and with 
it a letter, mentioning the articles of his present. 
The clown on his way dined upon one of them. 
The gentleman, on reading the letter delivered him 
by the clown, and in his presence, observed to the 
bearer, " You have eaten one of the rabbits, I see 
by this letter." " Do you, indeed," says the asto- 
nished clown, " how came your honour to see it 

there?" 

260. 

A PERSON who had contracted the bad habit 
•*** of rising very late, excused himself in the 
following manner to his friends, who upbraided 
him : — " The fact is, every morning before I rise, I 
hear a curious cause pleaded before me, between 
diligence and sloth. The one advises me to get 
up and employ myself about some useful business ; 
the other speaks much in praise of a warm bed, 
and the superiority of rest over toil. In a scrupu- 
lous attention to both parties, I find a great deal 
of my time in the morning is passed in bed." 
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261. 
TTARILLAS found in the " Biblotheque Royale n 
v a curious marriage contract, drawn up be- 
tween two parties of rank in the province of 
Armagnac in 1295. The articles were as follow : — 
That the parties should live together as man and 
wife during the term of seven years ; and then, if 
they agreed, they had the liberty of extending the 
duration. If, on the contrary, at the expiration of 
seven years they wished to be parted, they were to 
divide the children equally, boys and girls ; if the 
number was not equal, they should then draw lots 

for the majority. 

262. 

HPHE following is a passage from Macaula/s 
speech on the second reading of the May- 
nooth College Bill, in April 1845 : — " What substi- 
tute does the honourable baronet (Peel) give his 
followers to console them for the loss of their 
favourite Registration Bill ? Even this bill for the 
endowment of Maynooth College. Was such a 
feat of legislation ever seen ? And can we wonder 
that the eager, honest, hot-headed Protestants, 
who raised you to power in the confident hope 
that you would curtail the privileges of the Roman 
Catholics, should stare and grumble when you 
propose to give public money to the Roman 
Catholics ? Can we wonder that, from one end of 
the country to the other, everything should be fer- 
ment and uproar ; that petitions should, night after 
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night, whiten all our benches like a snow-storm? 
Can we wonder that the people out of doors should 
be exasperated by seeing the very men who, when 
we were in office, voted against the old grant to 
Maynooth, now pushed and pulled into the House 
by your whippers-in to vote for an increased grant ? 
The natural consequences follow. All those fierce 
spirits, whom you hallooed on to harass us, now 
turn round and begin to worry you. The Orange- 
man raises his war-whoop : Exeter Hall sets up its 
bray: Mr Macneile shudders to see more costly 
cheer than was ever provided for the priests of Baal 
at the table of the Queen; and the Protestant 
operatives of Dublin call for impeachments in 
exceedingly bad English. But what did you ex- 
pect? Did you think, when, to serve your turn, 
you called the devil up, that it was as easy to lay 

him as to raise him ?" 

263. 

HTHEODERIC, Archbishop of Cologne, was 
illustrious in his time for his talents, erudi- 
tion, and morals. One day the Emperor Sigismond 
asked of him instructions to obtain happiness. 
" We cannot, sire, expect it in this world." " Which 
then is the, way to happiness hereafter?" "You 
must act virtuously." "What do you mean by 
that expression?" "I mean," says Theoderic, 
" that you should always pursue that plan of con- 
duct which you promise to do whilst you are 
labouring under a fit of the gravel, gout, or stone." 
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264. 

TV /TADAME DE , having said in her in- 

^ A tense style, " I should like to be married 
in English, in a language in which vows are so 
faithfully kept," some one asked Frere, " What 
language, I wonder, was she married in ?" "Broken 
English, I suppose," answered Frere. 

265. 
t> EFORE the battle of Navarino, William IV., 
then holding the office of Lord High 
Admiral, sent a dispatch of the ordinary official 
kind to the English commander ; but at the end, 
after his signature, he added, characteristically, 
" Lick those Turks, wherever you find them." 

266. 

T T was never the practice of James the First to 
visit with severity failures in the respect due 
to his person ; for his temper, though subject to 
gusts of passion, was with some exceptions plac- 
able, and his genuine love of wit pleaded strongly 
in . behalf of literary offenders. To this effect 
Howell the letter- writer has given the following 
anecdote : — 

" As I remember, some years since, there was a 
very abusive satire, in verse, brought to our king; 
and as the passages were a-reading before him, he 
often said that if there were no more men in Eng- 
land, the rogue should hang for it. At last, being 
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come to the conclusion, which was, after all his 
railing— 

' Now God preserve the king, the queen, the peers, 
And grant the author long may wear his ears ! ' 

" This pleased him so well that he broke into 
laughter, and said, ' By my soul, so thou shalt for 
me ; thou art a bitter, but thou art a witty knave.' " 

267. 
A FOX, observing some fowls at roost, wished 
*^ to gain access to them by smooth speeches. 
"I have got," says he, " charming news to tell you. 
All animals have entered into an agreement to 
preserve universal peace among one another. 
Come down and celebrate with me this decree." 
An old cock, who was on his guard, looked round 
him very cautiously. .On the fox asking him his 
reasons, " I was observing those two dogs which 
are coming this way." Reynard set off. " What," 
says the cock, " is there no peace yet settled among 
us ? * " Yes," says the fox, " but those dogs per- 
haps have not yet heard of it" 

268. 
T HAPPENED in 1815 to be suggesting a new 
translation of " Don Quixote " to an enter* 
prising bookseller, and his answer was, " We want 
new ' Don Quixotes.' " I believe that I deprived 
the same active-minded person of a night's rest by 
telling him there was the beginning of a new novel 
by Goldsmith in existence. — Hazlitt. 
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269. 
T"\RYDEN had three or four sons, John, Eras- 
mus, Charles, and perhaps another. One of 
them was a priest, and another a captain in the 
guards. He left his family estate, which was 
about ,£120 a year, to Charles. The Historio- 
grapher's and Poet Laureate's places were worth 
about ^300 a year to him. 

Dry den cleared every way about ^1 200 for his 
Virgil; and had sixpence each line for his Fables. 
For some time he wrote a play at least every year ; 
but in those days ten broad pieces was the usual 
highest price for a play ; and if they got ^50 more 
in the acting it was reckoned very well. His Virgil 
was one of the first books that had anything of a 
subscription (and this was a good deal on account 
of the prints, which were from Ogilby's plates, 
touched up.) 

270. 

" T EAVE me, I must insist — for shame ! 
"^ I'm quite a stranger to your name," 
Said Chloe to a forward youth ; 
" If you're a scholar, sir, forsooth, 
This question may your genius suit : 
What do they call the greatest brute ? "♦ 
" An elephant," replied the swain, 
Bowing in self-complacent strain. 
" Then I must beg," replied the lass, 
*' Good elephant, you '11 let me pass." 
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271. 

OIR JOHN FALSTAFF was a benefactor to 

^^ Magdalen College. He bequeathed estates 

to that society, part of which were appropriated to 

buy liveries for some of the senior Demies. But 

this benefaction in time yielding no more than a 

penny a week to those who received the liveries, 

they were called, by way of contempt, FalstafFs 

buckram-men." 

272. 

"\ 1 THEN Foote published his " Englishman at 
* * Paris," he wrote the following Dedication 
to his bookseller : — 

" Having no obligations to any lord or lady of 
these kingdoms, and wishing my play to have a 
protector, I beg leave to thank you for the neat- 
ness of the impression, the beauty of the type, and 
the fineness of the paper, with which you have 
honoured the work of your humble servant, 

" Sam. Foote." 
273- 
A NEGRO, in the island of St Kitts, had so 
^^ cruel a master that he dreaded the very sight 
of him. After exercising a variety of tyrannical 
acts among his slaves, the planter at last died, and 
left his son heir to his estates. Some time after 
his death, a gentleman meeting the negro, asked 
him how his master behaved. " I suppose," said 
he, " he 's a chip of the old block ?" " No, no," 
says the negro, " master be old block himself." 
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274. 

T AVINIA FENTON (afterwards Duchess of 
■ L ' Bolton) was tempted by Rich from the Hay- 
market to the theatre in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, in the 
year 1728, by a salary of 15s. per week. On the 
success of "The Beggar's Opera," in order to 
secure this valuable actress, he raised it to 30s. ; 
and such was the rage of the town respecting her 
that she was obliged to be guarded home every 
night by a considerable party of her confidential 
friends, to prevent her being hurt by the crowd, 
or run away with. 

275- 
TN one of Dryden's plays there was this line, 
which the actress endeavoured to speak in as 
moving and affecting a tone as she could — 

" My wound is great, because it is so small ! " 

and then she paused, and looked very much dis- 
tressed. The Duke of Buckingham, who was in 
one of the boxes, rose from his seat, and added, 
in a loud ridiculing voice — 

" Then 'twould be greater were it none at all ! " 
which had so strong an effect upon the audience 
(who before were not very well pleased with the 
play), that they hissed the poor woman off the 
stage; would never bear her appearance in the 
rest of her part, and (as this was the second time 
only of the play's appearance) made Dryden lose 
his benefit night. 



ft 
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276. 
TV/T ADAME DE GIRARDIN, one of the most 
1 gifted women her time produced, had an 

immense opinion of the political wisdom and genius 
of her husband, the celebrated Emile de Girardin. 
One day, during some crisis in the affairs of France, 
two friends, both of the political world, called to 
visit her. They talked earnestly, and rather 
gloomily, of the situation ; and at last one of them 
remarked that nothing now could save France 
" but Him who is above." " Then," exclaimed 
Madame de Girardin, eagerly, " hadn't I better call 
him down ?" For she assumed that the allusion 
must be to her husband, who was writing in his 
room on an upper floor. 

277. : 

*T^HE introduction of a certain naval officer to 
■*■ the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.) 
and their subsequent intimacy, originated in the 
following whimsical little circumstance. His Royal 
Highness was disputing with a gentleman on the 
subject of naval tactics, and finally agreed to refer 
the decision to the son of Neptune, who was in an 
adjoining room. A note was despatched by the 
gentleman, requesting the officer's opinion, and 
concluded with this inaccuracy of spelling — " You 
must be a very competent judge, having been 
bread to the sea." This was the neat and sarcas- 
tical reply — " I never was bread to the sea, but the 
sea was bread to me, and very, bad bread it was." 



• • 
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278. 
T N the project which Mr Addison had formed of 
A composing an English dictionary, he consi- 
dered Archbishop Tillotson's writings as the chief 
standard of our language ; and accordingly marked, 
as the groundwork of his design, the particular 
phrases in the sermons published during his Grace's 

lifetime. 

279. 

A CELEBRATED Irish counsellor, as remark- 
^*" able for his brogue as for his bon-mots, being 
retained against a young officer, who was indicted 
for a very gross assault, opened the cause in the 
following manner : — " My Lord, I am counsel for 
the crown ; and I am first to acquaint your Lord- 
ship that this soldier " "Stop, sir!" said the 

military hero, " I would have you know, sir, I am 
an officer." " O sir, I beg your pardon," says the 
counsellor, very drily; "why, then, my lord, to 
speak more correctly, this officer, who is no sol- 
dier!" 

280. 

T TPON the death of Queen Anne, Ormond, 
^ Atterbury, and Lord Marshal held a private 
consultation together, in which Atterbury desired 
the latter to go out immediately and proclaim the 
Pretender in form. Ormond, who was more afraid 
of consequences, desired to communicate it first to 
the Council. " Damn it, sir," said Atterbury in a 
great heat (for he did not value swearing), "you 
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very well know that things have not been concerted 

enough for that yet, and that we have not a moment 

to lose." Indeed it was the only thing they could 

have done : such a bold step would have made 

people believe that they were stronger than they 

really were ; and might have taken strangely. The 

late king, I am fully persuaded, would not have 

stirred a foot if there had been a strong opposition ; 

indeed the family did not expect this crown ; at 

least nobody in it but the old Princess Sophia. — 

Lockyer. 

281. 

VXfYCHERLEY had this odd peculiarity in 

^ * him, from the loss of his memory ; that the 

same chain of thought would return- into his mind, 

at the distance of two or three years, without his 

remembering that it had been there before. Thus, 

perhaps, he would write one year an encomium on 

avarice (for he loved paradoxes), and a year or two 

after in dispraise of liberality ; and in both the 

words only would differ, and the thoughts be as 

much alike as two medals of different metals out of 

the same mould. 

282. 

"\ \ THEN at the York Theatre, John Kemble 
* * was in need of a few soldiers to enrich cer- 
tain processions, and he therefore applied to an 
officer of a regiment stationed in that city for per- 
mission to engage some of his men. The officer 
rudely refused, observing that his men had better 
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things to learn than the duties of a theatre. Mr 
Kemble, repulsed, but not vanquished, renewed his 
application to the then Earl Percy, who had higher 
authority ; and his Lordship granted the permission 
required, and indeed directed that the men should 
assist Mr Kemble in any way in which he could 
render them serviceable. Several years passed, 
the York days were over, and Mr Kemble had 
become the proud favourite of London, when one 
morning Dr Raine, head master of the Charter 
House, was commissioned to request, on the behalf 
of a nobleman, Mr Kemble's assistance in the 
education of his son. Mr Kemble replied that he 
was compelled, from want of leisure and on other 
accounts, to decline all such occupations; and 
therefore, much as he regretted it, he was under 
the necessity of refusing the application of his 
friend. Dr Raine observed, as he was leaving the 
room, that he lamented the refusal, as the Duke of 
Northumberland would be greatly disappointed. 
On hearing the name of the Duke, Mr Kemble 
desired the doctor to stay, and immediately said, 
" the Duke has a right to command me." Accord- 
ingly, he attended the Duke's son for some time, 
giving him lessons on elocution. But no satisfac- 
tory return was made, or even seemed to be con- 
templated, by the noble family. Time went on : 
the day of kindness came. On the very morning 
of the theatre being burnt down, his grace wrote 
to Mr Kemble, and proffered him the loan of 
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;£i 0,000, if it would be a convenience to him, 

upon his personal security. It was a convenience. 

Mr Kemble accepted the offer with readiness and 

gratitude, and paid the interest, as the quarters 

came due, to the steward. On the day, however, 

upon which the first stone of the New Coven t 

Garden Theatre was laid, the Duke wrote again to 

Mr Kemble, and observing in his letter that he 

had no doubt that day was one of the proudest of 

Mr Kemble's lifetime, and that his 'grace was 

anxious to make it one of the happiest, he enclosed 

the cancelled bond. 

283. 

A SINGULAR American anecdote, related by 
"^ Mr Hector St John, in 178 1 : — A farmer in 
Pennsylvania went to mowing with his negroes, in 
his boots — a precaution used to prevent being 
stung. Inadvertently he trod on a snake, which 
immediately flew at his legs ; and as it drew back 
in order to renew its blow, one of his negroes cut 
it in two with his scythe. They prosecuted then- 
work, and returned home. At night the farmer 
pulled off his boots, and went to bed, and was soon 
after attacked with a strange sickness at his stomach. 
He swelled, and before a physician could be sent 
for, he died. The sudden death of this man did 
not cause much inquiry. The neighbourhood 
wondered, as is usual in such cases, and without 
any further examination the corpse was buried. 
A few days after the son put on his father's boots, 
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and went to the meadows ; at night he pulled them 
off, Vent to bed, and was attacked with the same 
symptoms about the same time, and died in the 
morning. A little before he expired the doctor 
came, but was not able to assign the cause of so 
singular a disorder. However, rather than appear 
wholly at a loss before the country people, he 
pronounced both father and son to have been 
bewitched. 

Some weeks after, the widow sold all the mov- 
ables for the benefit of the younger children ; and 
the farm was leased. One of the neighbours, who 
bought the boots, presently put them on, and was 
attacked in the same manner as the other two had 
been. But this man's wife, being alarmed by what 
had happened in the former family, despatched one 
of her negroes for an eminent physician who, for- 
tunately, having heard something of the dreadful 
affair, guessed at the cause, applied oil, &c, and 
recovered the man. The boots, which had been 
so fatal, were then carefully examined ; and he 
found that the two fangs of the snake had been left 
in the leather after being wrenched out of their 
sockets by the strength with which the snake had 
drawn back its head. The bladders which con- 
tained the poison, and several of the small nerves 
were still fresh, and adhered to the boot. The 
unfortunate father and son had been poisoned by 
pulling off the boots, in which action they imper- 
ceptibly scratched their legs with the points of the 

M 
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fangs, through the hollow of which some of this 
poison was conveyed. 

284. 
C HAD WELL'S "Squire of Alsatia" took exceed- 
w ingly at first as an occasional play ; it dis- 
covered the cant terms that were before not gene- 
rally known, except to the cheats themselves, and 
was a good deal instrumental in causing that nest 
of villains to be regulated by public authority. 
The story it was built on was a true fact. 

285. 
"\ \ THEN Dancourt gave a new piece, if it were 
v v unsuccessful, to console himself he was 
accustomed to go and sup with two or three of his 
friends at the sign of "The Bagpipes," kept by 
Cherit One morning, after the rehearsal of his 
comedy called ' Les Agioteurs, or Stock-brokers," 
which was to be performed for the first time that 
evening, he asked one of his daughters, not ten 
years of age, how she liked the piece. " Ah, papa," 
said the girl, " you '11 go to-night and sup at the 
sign of 'The Bagpipes.' " 

286. 
*T^HE English abroad can never get to look as if 
■*■ they were at home. The Irish and Scotch, 
after being some time in a place, get the air of the 
natives ; but an Englishman, in any foreign court, 
looks about him as if he was going to steal a 
tankard. '—Lockyer. 
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287. 
T7OOTE travelling in the West of England, 

dined one day at an inn. When the • 
cloth was removed, the landlord asked him how 
he liked his fare. " I have dined as well as 
any man in England," said Foote. " Except Mr 
Mayor," cried the landlord. "I do not except 
anybody whatever," said he. " But you must," 
bawled the host " I won't." " You must." At 
length the strife ended by the landlord (who was a 
petty magistrate) taking Foote before the Mayor, 
who observed, that it had been customary in that 
town for a great number of years always to except 
the Mayor, and accordingly fined him a shilling 
for not conforming to the ancient custom. Upon 
this sage decision Foote paid the shilling, at the 
same time observing with great shrewdness, that 
he thought the landlord was the greatest fool in 
Christendom — except the Mayor. 

288. 
T ORD ALTHORP, when Chancellor of the 
■^ Exchequer, having to propose to the House 
of Commons a vote of £a°° a year for the salary 
of the Archdeacon of Bengal, was puzzled by a 
question from Mr Hume, " What are the duties of 
an archdeacon ? " So he sent one of the subordi- 
nate occupants of the Treasury Bench to the other 
House to obtain an answer to the question from 
one of the Bishops. The messenger first met with 
Archbishop Vernon Harcourt, who described an 
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archdeacon as " aide-de-camp to the bishop ; " and 
then with Bishop Copleston of Llandaff, who said, 
* * The archdeacon is oculus episcopi." Lord Althorp, 
however, declared that neither of these explana- 
tions would satisfy the House. " Go," said he, 
" and ask the Bishop of London (Blomfield) ; he 
is a straightforward man, and will give you a plain 
answer." To the Bishop of London accordingly 
the messenger went, and repeated the question, 
"What is an archdeacon?" "An archdeacon," 
replied the Bishop in his quick way — "an arch- 
deacon is an ecclesiastical officer who performs 
archidiaconal functions \ " and with this reply Lord 
Althorp and the House were perfectly satisfied. 

289. 
T KNOW an admirer of " Don Quixote " who can 
see no merit in " Gil Bias," and an admirer of 
" Gil Bias " who could never get through " Don 
Quixote." I myself have great pleasure in reading 
both these works, and in that respect think I have 
an advantage over both these critics. — Hazlitt. 

290. 
C IR ISAAC NEWTON, a little before he died, 
^ said, " I don't know what I may seem to the 
world, but as to myself I seem to have been only 
like a boy playing* on the sea-shore, and diverting 
myself in now and then finding a smoother pebble 
or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great 
ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me." 
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291. 

"\ \ 7"HERE we translate it, " the Lord set a mark 

upon Cain," the original signifies a token ; 

and in the Hebrew, to set a token upon anything, 

and to preserve it, are equivalent expressions. — 

Lockyer. 

292. 

T N consequence of their patronage of Gay and 
his " Beggar's Opera," the Duke and Duchess 
of Queensberry had a message brought them by 
the Vice-Chamberlain to desire their absence from 
court. The Duke threw up his employments ; and 
the noble-spirited Duchess wrote the following 
note to the King and Queen : — 

" The Duchess of Queensberry is surprised and 
well pleased that the King has given her so agree- 
able a command as forbidding her the court, 
where* she never came for diversion, but to bestow 
a very great civility on the King and Queen. She 
hopes that by so unprecedented an order as this 
the King will see as few as he wishes at court, 
particularly such as dare to think or speak the 
truth. I dare not do otherwise, and ought not \ nor 
could I have imagined but that it would have been 
the highest compliment I could possibly pay the 
King and Queen, to support truth and innocence 
in their house. C. Queensberry. 

" P.S. — Particularly when the King and Queen 
told me they had not read Mr Gay's play. I have 
certainly done them right to justify my own 
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behaviour, rather than act like his Grace of , 

who has neither made use of truth, honour, or 
judgment in this whole affair, either for himself or 
his friends." 

2 93- 
"\ \ 7" HEN Garrick was performing at Arras one 
evening in the character of Hamlet, in the 
fifth scene where he is about to stab his mother, 
a military officer was so overcome by his masterly 
representation of it that he was carried out of 
the theatre. His first words on recovering were, 
" Has he killed his mother ? " 

294. 

TOURING one of the seasons when George 
Frederick Cooke was delighting some of our 
northern neighbours in " the Land of Cakes " with 
his inimitable performances, the night being very 
hot, and , the tragedian having acted his best, 
towards the close of the evening, as might be 
guessed, he felt not a little fatigued. The mana- 
gerial monarch perceived this, and, between one 
of the scenes in Bosworth Field, he took the mimic 
hunchback into his dressing-room, and, unlocking 
a corner cupboard, he selected a wee thistle-glass, 
and filling it with native whisky, presented it to 
George Frederick, exclaiming, " Here, Maister 
Kuke, I dinna think this will hurt ye." " No," 
says George, glancing at the size of the glass, " no, 
my friend, not if it was vitriol." 
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295- 
A LDERMAN ATKINS, a member of the Long 
Parliament, made a motion that such scan- 
dalous members as slept, and minded not the 
business of the House, should be put out. Harry 
Marten, who was wont to sleep much in the House 
(at least, dog-sleep), starts up : " Mr Speaker, a 
motion has been made to turn out the nodders ; I 
desire the noddees may also be. turned out." 

296. 

TV/T R KIRKTON, a Scottish divine, preaching 
on hymns and spiritual songs, told the 
people, " There be four kinds of songs — profane 
songs, malignant, allowable, and spiritual songs. 
Profane songs — 

' My mother sent me to the well ; 
She had better gone hersel : 
What I got I dare not tell ; 

But kind Robin loves me/ 

• 

Malignant songs, such as ' He ho Gilliecrankie/ 
and * The King enjoys his own again/ against 
which I have not much to say. Thirdly, allowable 
songs, like ' Once I lay with another man's wife.' 
Ye may be allowed, sirs, to sing this ; but I do not 
say that ye are allowed to do this, for that 's a great 
deal of danger indeed. Lastly, spiritual songs, 
which are the Psalms of David ; but the godless 
prelates add to these, s Glory to the Father/ the 
worst of all I have yet spoken of." 



M 
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297. 

TDURTON, in his "Anatomy of Melancholy," 

gives the following anecdote of James I. : — 

" King James, in 1605, when he came to see our 

University of Oxford, and amongst other edifices 

went to view that famous library renewed by 

Sir Thomas Bodley, in imitation of Alexander, at 

his departure, broke out into that noble speech : 

* If I were not a king I would be a University man. 

And if it were so that I must be a prisoner, if I 

might have my wish, I would desire to have no 

other prison than that library, and to be chained 

together with so many good authors et mortuis 

tnagistris' n 

298. 

\\ THEN Miss Pulteney was created Baroness 
* * Bath, there being a Marquis of Bath of 
another family existing, Lord Radnor made a 
motion in the House of Lords against the patent, 
contending that it was unconstitutional and illegal 
to create two peers with the same title, and that 
great inconvenience would arise from it; as in 
their Lordships' proceedings " Bath " might often 
appear opposed to " Bath." Lord Loughborough 
thereupon said, " My. Lords* in this case there is a 
sure way of preventing the future antagonism which 
haunts the imagination of the noble Earl ; for the 
heir-apparent of the Marquis being a bachelor, he 
may marry the young and beautiful Baroness, and 
then Bath will be merged in Bath !" 
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299. 
HP HE term mosaic work, though common, is 
wrong. It should be spelled " musarc," as 
the Greek word whence it originates requires. 
The Greeks called this kind of work musaic, from 
the very exact junction of the various parts. An 
arrangement so contrived appeared analogous to 
the sounds in musical compositions which, though 
various in themselves, were rendered harmonious 
by the art of the musician. — Scaligerana. 

300. 

A FRIEND of Boileau, who had been invited to 
■^^ a grand dinner by some rich Jews, wished 
very much to carry Boileau with him. The poet 
at length, tired with his importunities, exclaimed, 
" What ! dine with a set of scoundrels, who cruci- 
fied their Lord and Master !" " My dear sir," 
replied his epicurean friend, "how could you put 
such things into my head at this time, when such 
an excellent dinner is just ready, and these honest 
people are now waiting for me?" 

301. 
TDONNEL THORNTON, whose turn for wit 
and humour was only equalled by the strength 
of his understanding, used frequently to entertain 
himself and his friends at the expense of the 
College of Physicians, conceiving he had a right, 
as he was himself bred to the profession of physic. 
The formal wig worn by his fraternity was fre- 
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quently the object of his mirth ; and though know- 
ledge and merit could not escape his discernment, 
one might almost have thought, from his manner of 
treating the physical wig, that he thought the suc- 
cess of physicians depended on the quantity of 
hair on the outside of the head, and not on any 
knowledge or skill within. Thornton was once 
confined to his bed by a fever, which greatly 
alarmed his most intimate friends, who did not 
conceive he could recover from the simple medi- 
cines he used to lower the fever. They pressed 
him earnestly and repeatedly to call in the assist- 
ance of a physician ; and at length they prevailed 
with him so far, that he declared he would the next 
day have a consultation for the satisfaction of his 
friends. They were happy at this declaration, and 
determined to return at the time appointed for the 
consultation, that they might be certain that their 
friend Thornton did not omit any circumstance 
which might be necessary for the doctors to know, 
and particularly to inform them what little faith 
their patient had in the art, that they might be the 
more earnest in recommending a due observance 
of their regimen. The friends attended accordingly 
the next day, and found Mr Thornton sitting up in 
his bed, with his feet-curtains open, and looking 
gravely at \ three tie-wigs, placed in order upon 
blocks between the bed-posts. " What is the 
meaning of this?" cried the friends. " This is the 
consultation of physicians," answered Mr Thornton, 
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" you made me promise to have ; and you see I 
have kept my word." " How can you be merry," 
cried one of the company, " on such an occasion ? 
You are sensible of your danger, and are sporting 
with your life." " I beg your pardon," returned 
Thornton : " I know what I am about. It is 
allowed to be more than an even chance against a 
patient when he calls in a consultation of the 
periwig-pated fraternity. I am willing to lessen the 
hazard by taking the assistance of so much of the 
doctor as may do me good, and avoiding that 
which alone occasions the danger." " How is 
that ?" cries the friend. " The sight of the doctor," 
answered Thornton, " has, I am persuaded, cured 
many a patient: this I have completed in the 
three figures before me : the danger lies alone in 
the doctor's physic; this I avoid by the present 
consultation. Make yourselves easy, my friends ; 
nature is the best physician, and she works with 
very few medicines; the assistance she wants' I 
shall give, and save my fees and my life." The 
friends were not satisfied ; but in a few days Bonnel 
Thornton recovered, and for years afterwards joined 
with them in laughing at his consultation of physi- 
cians. 

302. 

A MAN of rank told me of a remarkable cir- 
^^ cumstance to which he was witness at a salt- 
mine in Poland. In the top of a very high hill 
are deep holes, from which, by machines, immense 
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stones are drawn out; which, whilst they remain 
near the bottom, or are raised to a certain height, 
are lifted by one man ; but when they rise to the 
mouth of these caverns and the external air gets 
in, so great a weight is added to these stones that 
scarce a dozen men co-operating with the machines 
can prevent them from tumbling back into the 
pits. — Sorberiana. 

3°3- 

A 7DLTAIRE was visited by two Russian noble- 
* men. He talked to them a great deal of 
their Empress, and the flourishing state of their 
country. " Formerly," said he, " your countrymen 
were guided by ignorant priests, the arts were 
unknown, and your lands lay waste ; but now the 
arts flourish, and the lands are cultivated." One 
of the young men replied that there was still a 
great proportion of barren land in Russia. " At 
least," said Voltaire, " you must admit that of late 
your country has been v try fertile in laurels? 

3°4- 
HP HE study of grammar was the great passion of 
the Abbe* Dangeau. One day somebody 
was talking to him of the apprehensions entertained 
that some great revolution was about to take place 
in public affairs. " That may be," said the Abbe* ; 
" but whatever happens, I am extremely rejoiced 
that I have in my portfolio at least thirty-six con- 
jugations perfectly completed." 
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3°5- 
A/TAJOR PRICE was a great favourite with 
George the Third, and ventured to say any- 
thing to him. They were walking together in the 
grounds at Windsor Castle, when the following 
dialogue took place. " I shall certainly," said the 
King, " order this tree to be cut down." " If it is 
cut down, your Majesty will have destroyed the 
finest tree about the Castle." " People are always 
contradicting me : I will not be contradicted." 
" Permit me to observe, that if your Majesty will 
not allow people to speak, you will never hear the 
truth." " Well, Price, I believe you are right." 

306. 

A N ingenious gentleman proposed, as the best 
and most effectual method of sweeping 
chimneys, to place a large goose at the top, and 
then by a string tied round her feet to pull the 
animal gently down to the hearth. The sagacious 
projector asserted that the goose, being extremely 
averse to this method of entering a house, would 
struggle against it with all her might ; and during 
this resistance would move her wings with such 
force and rapidity as could not fail to sweep the 
chimney completely. " Good God !" cried a lady 
present, "how cruel would that be to the poor 
goose ! " " Why, madame," replied the gentleman, 
" if you think my method cruel to the goose, a 
couple of ducks will do." 
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3°7- 
T^HE Emperor Joseph of Germany, at an exhi- 
A bition of fireworks in the Prater, saw in a 
narrow passage a tall Englishman, who had been 
at the Countess Walstein's, and who, being of a 
large make, could not move, though those of 
a smaller size extricated themselves, and he thus 
remained in a very awkward situation. He called 
out — " Ah, monsieur ! je vous ai bien annoncd 
combien il est incommode d'etre troip grand. A 
present vous devez bien etre de mon avis ; mais 
comme je ne puis rien faire pour vous soulager, je 
vous recommande a Saint George." 

308. 

T N the Civil Wars, Stephen Marshall, a preacher 
of the day, beginning to preach, split his text 
into twenty-four parts. One of his hearers ran 
home for his nightcap and slippers. 

3<>9- 
A MONG the French devotional pieces, bur- 
■^^ lesque has ever reigned in the titles of the 
books ; as " The Snuffers of Divine Love ; " 
"The Spiritual Mustard-Pot, to make the Soul 
Sneeze with Devotion ; " " The Capuchin Booted 
and Spurred for Paradise." Some too, even in 
this country, have written and published their 
" Pack of Cards to win Christ," with their "Crumbs 
of Comfort that fall from the Master's Table," and 
41 A Box of Precious Ointment for Souls' Sores." 
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310. 
A RBUTHNOT, the friend of Swift and Pope, 
possessed, it is said, all the wit of the Dean 
without any of his virulence and indelicacy, and a 
considerable portion of the genius of Pope without 
his querulous discontent When a young man, he 
attempted to settle as a physician at Dorchester, a 
town remarkable for its healthy situation, a circum- 
stance unpropitious to the profitable practice of 
physic. On quitting it, a friend met him riding 
post to London. " Where are you going, Arbuth- 
not ? " was a natural question. " To leave," replied 
Arbuthnot, 4< your confounded place, for a man can 
neither live nor die there." 

3"- 
A PROOF of Hogarth's propensity to merri- 

ment, on the most trivial occasions, is observ- 
able on one of his cards, requesting the company 
of Dr Arnold King to dine with him at the Mitre. 
Within a circle to which a knife and fork are sup- 
porters, the written part is contained. In the 
centre is drawn a pie, with a mitre on the top of 
it ; and the invitation of our artist concludes with 
the following sport on the Greek letters, to eta beta 
pi. The rest of the inscription is not very accu- 
rately spelt. 

312. 

/^\NE John Simple, a very zealous preacher 
^^ among the Scotch Presbyterians, holding 
forth on the day of judgment, told them, "Sirs, 
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this will be a terrible day ; we '11 all be there, and 
in the throng, I, John Simple, will be, and all of 
you standing at my back. Christ will look to me, 
and He will say, 'Who is that standing there?' 
I '11 say again, ' Yea, even as ye ken'd not, Lord.' 
He '11 say, ' I know thou 's honest John Simple ; 
draw near, John. Now, John, what good service 
have you done to me on earth ?' 'I have brought 
hither a company of blue-bonnets for you, Lord.' 
* Blue-bonnets, John ! what is become of the brave 
hats, the silks, and the satins, John ?' I '11 tell I 
know not, Lord ; they went a gait (course) of their 
own. 'Well, honest John, thou and thy blue- 
bonnets are welcome to me; come to my right 
hand, and let the devil take the hats, the silks, and 
the satins " (i.e., the prelatists). This John Simple 
was ordinarily called Fitch-Cape and Claw-Poll, 
because in the time of preaching he used to claw 
his head and rub his cape. This same Simple, in 
another sermon, told his audience that Samson 
was the greatest fool that ever was born, for he 
revealed his secrets to a daft hussy. 

T TPON the memorable coup d'etat of Louis 
^ Napoleon, in December 1852, Palmerston, 
then Foreign Secretary, took on himself to express 
approval of the step, and was thereupon dismissed 
from his post. The Prime Minister, Lord John 
Russell, gave the following explanation at the 
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meeting of Parliament, February 3, 1852 :— " The 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, putting 
himself in the place of the Crown, neglected and s 
passed by the Crown, in order to give his own opi- 
nion with respect to the state of affairs in France. 
Now, it struck me that a Secretary of State, consti- 
tutionally, has no such power. It appears to me 
that he can only act with the sanction and the 
authority of the Crown in matters of very great 
importance. In matters of small importance I am 
ready to admit that the Secretary of State must be 
allowed to take a course which to him seems best, 
without a continual reference to the Crown ; but 
in this matter, which was of the utmost importance 
— namely, that of giving the moral influence and 
support of England to the act of the President of 
the French Republic — it seems to me that it was 
an affair so great tnat the opinion, not only of the 
Prime Minister, but of the Cabinet, should have 
been taken, and that no such opinion should have 
been expressed without their concurrence, and 
without the sanction of the Crown. . . . When 
this took place, as I conceived the authority of the 
Crown had been set aside, and set aside for a 
purpose which the Government could not sanction, 
it appeared to me that I had no other course than 
to inform my noble friend that, while I held office, 
he could no longer hold the seals of the Foreign 
Office." 



N 
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3 J 4- 
A SHOEMAKER of Dublin had a longing 

desire to work for Dean Swift : he was 
recommended by Mr James Swift, the banker, and 
Mr Sican, a merchant The Dean gave him an 
order for a pair of boots, adding, " When shall I 
have them ? " " On Saturday next," said the shoe- 
maker. " I hate disappointments," said the Dean, 
" nor would have you disappoint others : set your 
own time, and keep to it." " I thank your Rever- 
ence " (said Bamerick), for that was his name, " I 
desire no longer time than Saturday se'ennight, 
when you will be sure to have them without fail." 

They parted, and the boots were finished to the 
time; but, through the hurry of business, Mr 
Bamerick forgot to carry them home till Monday 
evening. When the Dean drew tr/e boots on, and 
found them to his mind, he said, " Mr Bamerick, 
you have answered the commendation of your 
friends, but you have disappointed me, for I was 
to have been at Sir Arthur Axheson's, in the 
county of Armagh, on this day." " Indeed, and 
indeed, sir (said Bamerick), the boots were finished 
to the time, but I forgot to bring them home." 

The Dean gave him one of his stern looks ; and 
after a pause asked him whether he understood 
gardening as well as boot making? Bamerick 
answered, " No, sir ; but I have seen some very 
fine gardens in England." " Come," said the 
Dean, in a good-humoured tone, " I will show 
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you improvements I have made in the Deanery 
garden." 

They walked through the garden to the farther 
end, when the Dean started, as if recollecting some- 
thing. " I must step in," said he, " stay here till I 
come back ; " then he ran out of the garden, locked 
the door, and put the key in his pocket. Bamerick 
walked about till it grew dark, and not seeing the 
Dean, he at last ventured to follow him, but found 
the door locked ; he knocked and called several 
times to no purpose, he perceived himself confined 
between high walls, the night dark and cold, in 
the month of March. However, he had not the 
least suspicion of his being intentionally confined. 

The Deanery servants went to bed at the usual 
hour, and the Dean remained in his study till two 
o'clock in the morning. He then went into the 
hall, and drew the charge out of a blunderbuss and 
other fire arms, then returned and rang his bell. 
He was immediately attended by one of his 
servants. " Robert," said he, "I have been much 
disturbed with noise on the garden side, I fear 
some robbers have broke in ; give me a lanthorn, 
and call up Saunders." Then the Dean took the 
lanthorn, and stayed by the arms until the men 
came. " Arm yourselves/' said he, " and follow me." 
He led them into the garden, where the light soon 
attracted poor Bamerick, who came running up to 
them. Upon his approach the Dean roared out, 
"There's the robber, shoot him, shoot him." 
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Saunders presented, and Bamerick terrified to 
death, screamed out Murder. The Dean held 
the lanthorn up at the man's face, and gravely 
said, " Mercy on us ! Mr Bamerick, how came 
you here ? " " Lord, sir," said Bamerick, " don't 
you remember you left me here in the even- 
ing ? " « Ah ! friend," said the Dean, " I forgot it, 
as you did the boots ; " then turning round to 
Robert (who was butler), he said, " Give the man 
some warm wine, and see him safe home/' 

This anecdote was received from Darby Cole- 
man, one of Bamerick's workmen, and who worked 
for him at the same time. 

3*5- 
TV/TAHOGANY was first imported into England 
^ in the latter end of the last century. Dr 

Gibbons, an eminent physician, had a brother, a 
West India captain, who brought over some planks 
of this wood as ballast. As a house was then 
building for the doctor in King Street, Covent 
Garden, his brother thought it might be of service 
to him j but the carpenters, finding the wood too 
hard for their tools, the planks were laid aside for 
the time as useless. Soon after, Mrs Gibbons 
wanted a candle-box. The doctor called on his 
cabinetmaker (Woollaston, in Long Acre), and 
desired that one might be made of some wood that 
lay in his garden. Woollaston also complained 
that it was too hard. The doctor said he must get 
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stronger tools. The candle-box was made and 

approved ; insomuch that the doctor then insisted 

on having a bureau made of the same wood. This 

was accordingly done ; and the fine colour, polish, 

&c, were so pleasing, that he invited all his friends 

to come and see it, among whom was the Duchess 

of Buckingham. Her Grace requested that Dr 

Gibbons would let her have some of the same 

wood, and employed Woollaston to make her a 

bureau also. On which the fame of mahogany and 

of Mr Woollaston was much raised, and the wood 

came into general use. 

316. 

T T is a curious circumstance, that to an edition 
of Boccaccio's novels, printed at Florence in 
1573, a permission from Pope Gregory XII. is 
annexed, in which his Holiness says he followed 
the steps of Pius V., his predecessor of happy 
memory; and that, in granting the privilege, he 
denounces in his full authority an anathema against 
all those who should molest the privileged book- 
seller in the sale of the author. There is likewise 
a decree of the Inquisition in favour of this edition, 
in which the Holy Father proposes some altera- 
tions in the tales. Father Colonia, a Jesuit, pub- 
lished the tales of La Fontaine, at Lyons, with 
some emendations. For instance, wherever he 
found the word Pope, he inserted Prince in its 
stead; and he changed the Monks of Catalonia 
into the Cordeliers of Catalonia. 
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3*7- 
T ORD KENYON'S classical acquirements are 
J—# well known to have been but slender. He 
was nevertheless exceedingly fond of ornamenting 
his judgments with Latin quotations, which did 
not always fall exactly into their right places. 
Upon one occasion, he is said to have concluded 
his summing up in the following manner : — " Hav- 
ing thus discharged your consciences, gentlemen 
of the jury, you may retire to your homes and your 
hearths in peace ; and with the delightful conscious- 
ness of having well performed your duties as citi- 
zens, you may lay down your heads upon your 
pillows, and say, * Aut Ccesar aut nullus P n Upon 
another occasion, his Lordship, wishing to illustrate 
in a strong manner the conclusiveness of some 
fact, thus addressed the jury, " Why, gentlemen of 
the jury, it is as plain as the noses upon your faces ! 
Latet anguis in herb&f" Even death could not 
divorce him from his bad Latin. Upon his hatch- 
ment, it is said, there was inscribed, Mors Janua 
viiO. On this fact being related to Lord Ellen- 
borough, his Lordship observed, " Yes, sir ; it was 
by his own particular directions ; and, moreover, 
it saved the expense of a dipthong !" 

318. 

T^ROM the preface to " Leland's Collection," it 

appears that Mr Richard Waller believed the 

Jews to have been settled in England during the 
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supremacy of the Romans, the ground of his 
conjecture being this: — "About the year 1700, 
there was found at London, in Mark Lane, a 
Roman brick, having on one side a bas-relief, 
representing Samson driving the foxes into a field 
of corn, which brick was the key of an arched % 
vault, discovered at the same time full of burnt 
corn ; and from the elegance of the sculpture and 
other criteria, it was inferred that this brick could 
be no work of latter ages, and is, if Roman, of 
Roman Jews, from its subject." 

3*9- 
/^HARLES YORKE told this fact. His father, 

^ Lord Hardwicke, was in the Court of Chan- 
cery when Lord Cowper was hearing a cause, in 
which Richard Cromwell had some concern. The 
counsel made very free and unhandsome use of his 
name, which, offending the good feeling of the 
Chancellor, who knew that Cromwell must be in 
court, and at that time a very old man, he looked 
round, and said, "Is Mr Cromwell in court?" On 
his being pointed out to him in the crowd, he very 
benignly said, " Mr Cromwell, I fear you are very 
incommodiously placed where you are : pray come 
and take a seat on the bench by me." Of course 
no more hard speeches were uttered against him. 
Bulstrode Whitelock, then at the bar, said to Mr 
Yorke, " This day so many years ago, I saw my 
father carry the great seal before that man through 
Westminster Hall." 
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320. 
HPHE forcible and familiar manner, in which Sir 
A Thomas Plumer always delivered his judg- 
ments, will be long remembered. In the celebrated 
case of Cholmondely z>. Clinton, he is said to have 
thus expressed himself: — "Testator says to himself, 
I '11 have the right heir of Samuel Rolle ; and be 
he male or be he female, he's the man for my 

money !" 

321. 

T 1 rALLER the poet, on his deathbed, professed 

his Christian faith with great earnestness, 

telling his children that he remembered when the 

Duke of Buckingham once talked profanely before 

King Charles, he told him, " My Lord, I am a 

great deal older than your Grace, and believe I 

have heard more arguments for Atheism than ever 

your Grace did ; but I have lived long enough to 

see there is nothing in them, and so I hope your 

Grace will." 

322. 

A SURGEON aboard a ship of war used to pre- 
< ^** scribe salt water for his patients in all dis- 
orders. Having sailed one evening on a party of 
pleasure, he happened by some mischance to be 
drowned. The captain, who had not heard of the 
disaster, asked one of the tars next day if he had 
heard anything of the doctor? "Yes," answered 
Jack, after a turn of his quid, " he was drowned 
last night in his medicine chest" 
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323- 
HPHREE graziers at a fair left their money with 

their hostess, while they went to transact their 
business. A short time after one of them returned, 
and under pretence that they had occasion for the 
whole money, he received it from the hostess, and 
made his escape with it. The other two sued the 
woman for delivering that which she had received 
from the three, before the three came and demanded 
it. The cause was tried, and a verdict found against 
the woman; when Noy, then making his first 
appearance at the bar, desired to be fee'd by her, 
because'he could not plead without it. He then 
moved in arrest of judgment, that he was retained 
by the defendant, and that the case was this : " The 
defendant hath received the money of the three 
together, and confesses that she was not to deliver 
it until the same three demanded it, and therefore 
the money is ready — let the three come and/ it 
shall be paid." This motion altered the whole 
course of proceeding, and first brought Noy into 
notice. 

3 2 4. 
"I \ rHILE Louis XIV. was one day showing his 
* ^ gardens at Marly to Cardinal de Polignac, 
they were overtaken in their walk by a sudden 
shower of rain ; and the King, expressing his con- 
cern lest the habit of the Cardinal should be soiled 
by the wet, " Ah, sire," said the author of Anti- 
Lucretius, " la pluie de Marli ne mouille pas." 
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3*5- 
A S the Duke of Bedford was one day on horse- 

^* back, not far from Woburn Abbey, in com- 
pany with some gentlemen, his Grace observed 
four labourers making a hearty meal in the open 
field. Struck with a sudden whim, he rode up to 
the honest rustics, and asked them if they thought 
themselves perfectly happy. Three of them replied 
that, confining their wants to what God pleased to 
send them, they had not a wish in the world. But 
the fourth frankly confessed that one thing was 
wanting to his felicity, namely, the recovery of a 
spot of ground, a house, and a mill, which had 
been in the possession of his family for a long suc- 
cession of years, and which his father had impru- 
dently disposed of. " And if you had this inherit- 
ance," said the Duke, " would you then be fully 
contented?" "As much so," replied the rustic, 
" as it is possible for man to be ! " " What is it 
worth ? " resumed his Grace. " I could purchase 
it," returned the countryman, " for ninety guineas/ 
" Let this honest fellow have to that amount," said 
the Duke, returning to his steward ; " I shall then 
have the satisfaction to reflect that I have at least 
rendered one man happy." 

326. 
/^\NCE a Jew came to the Court of King's 
^^ Bench to justify a bail for ^1800. When 
the usual question was asked him, if he was 
worth ;£i8oo after all his debts were paid, he 
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replied, " My Lords, upon my vord, it is a very 
great sum ; and as I am not really worth de half, 
I will not justify, my Lords, for it ; but as de 
attorney here did give me a ^20 bank-note to 
justify, what would your Lordships have me to do 
with the monies ? " The Earl of Mansfield, who 
seemed struck with the answer, immediately replied, 
" You are an honest Jew, and I would advise you 
by all means to keep the note ; " which Mordecai 
Israel accordingly did ; and, as his Lordship was 
going out of the court, the Israelite, with many bows 
and scrapes, said, " I humbly tank your Lordship ; 
for you are the first who ever called me an honest 
Jew." 

327- 
HP HE House of Lords went into Committee on 
A the Abolition of Slavery Bill, August 14th, 
1833, when the Lord Chancellor (Brougham), op- 
posing an amendment of the Duke of Wellington, 
said that a slave who had been freed " would have 
as good a right to sit in the other House of Parlia- 
ment as the noble Duke opposite (the Duke of 
Wellington), who was illustrious by his actions, or 
the illustrious Duke near him (the Duke of Cum- 
berland), who was illustrious by the courtesy of 
that House." The Duke of Cumberland rose to 
order ; he had not said one word to call for such 
an attack. The Lord Chancellor said that the il- 
lustrious Duke was out of order, and in calling him 
to order was most disorderly. The Duke of Cum- 
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berland again rose, and protested that the noble 
and learned Lord had no cause whatever to address 
him. The Lord Chancellor said, the illustrious 
Duke was most disorderly in calling him to order 
on the score of having addressed the illustrious 
Duke. He had a right to address any one of their 
Lordships. He had exercised the right of address- 
iug the members of the other House for twenty 
years, and, please God, he would continue to exer- 
cise that right as regarded their Lordships. 

328. 

/^\NE Fraser of Bray, preaching at a Conventicle, 
^-^ in the beginning of King James's reign, be- 
gan his discourse thus : "lam come here to preach 
this day, sirs, in spite of the curates, and in spite 
of the prelates their masters, and in spite of the 
King their master, and in spite of the Hector of 
France, his master, and in spite of the Pope of 
Rome, that's both their master, and in spite of the 
Devil, that's all their master." And a Mr John 
Dixon, praying for grace, said, " Lord, dibble thou 
the kail seed of Thy grace in our hearts, and if we 
grow not up to good kail, Lord, make us gopd 
sprouts at least." 

329- 

TDISHOP ANDREWS, a divine of the seven- 

teenth century, was a punster. Oldmixon, in 

the dedication to his " Arts of Logic and Rhetoric," 

says that Bishop Andrews and the most eminent 
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divines at the beginning of the last century reduced 
preaching to punning, and the eloquence of the 
chair to the buffoonery of the stage. He speaks 
of him thus — 

" The reverend prelate who St Swithin's chair 
So fairly filled, would pun you out a N prayer ! 
At visitation he'd instruct his sons 
In sermons made of nothing else but puns : 
The court itself, so tickled with his chimes, 
Called him the ablest preacher of his times." 

330. 

\\ 7HEN- Lord Ellenborough was Attorney- 
* * Genera^ he was listening with some im- 
patience to the judgment of a learned judge, after- 
wards his colleague, who said, in v. , 

"I ruled that, &c." "You rule!" said the 
Attorney-General, in a tone of suppressed indigna- 
tion, loud enough to be heard, however, by many 
of his brethren of the bar, "You rule ! you 
were never fit to rule anything but a copy- 
book ! » 

33i- 
HP HE following anecdote helps to prove that, 
■*• even among the present Greeks in the 
gloomy days of servitude, the remembrance of their 
ancient glory was not totally extinct. 

When Mr Anson (Lord Anson's brother) was 
upon his travels in the East, he hired a vessel to 
visit the isle of Tenedos. His pilot, an old Greek, 
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as they were sailing along, said with some satisfac- 
tion, " There it was our fleet lay ! " Mr Anson 
demanded, " What fleet ? " " What fleet ! " replied 
the old man, a little piqued at the question ; " why, 
our Grecian fleet at the siege of Troy." 

33 2 - 
A PATRIOTIC candidate applied to a yeoman 

of a certain county for his vote, promising to 

exert his influence to turn out the Ministry, and 

procure a fresh set. " Then I won't vote for you," 

cried the farmer. " Why not ? " said the patriot ; 

"I thought you was a friend to your country." 

"So I am," replied the yeoman; "and for that 

reason I am not for a change in the Ministry. I 

know well enough how it is with my hogs ; when I 

buy them in lean, they eat most voraciously ; but 

when they have once got a little fat, the keeping 

them is not near so expensive ; so that I am for 

keeping the present set, as they will devour much 

less than a new one." 

,333- 
CT JEROME relates that, when he was at Rome, 
^^ he saw a man (not of an advanced age) who 
had survived twenty wives, whom he had married 
in uninterrupted succession. The same man after- 
wards married an elderly woman, who had buried 
v nineteen husbands ; and at her death he attended 
her burial, with his head crowned with a chaplet, 
and marching in the stately pace of triumph. 
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334- 
HPHE dinner prepared for the royal chaplains 

at St James's was reprieved for a time from 
suspension by an effort of wit King Charles 
the Second had appointed a day for dining with 
his chaplains, before an end should be put to these 
dinners. It was Dr South's turn to say grace ; and 
whenever the King thus honoured his chaplains, 
the prescribed formula ran thus : " God save the 
King, and bless the dinner." The witty divine 
took the liberty of transposing the words, by say- 
ing, " God bless the King, and save the dinner." 
" And it shall be saved," said the King, who kept 
his word. 

335- 
T N StrypeY/' Ecclesiastical Memorials," we have 
some account of the sufferings of Mr Quinby, 
a Fellow of New College, who was imprisoned on 
account of his religion by Dr London, warden of 
that society, and a violent persecutor of the Pro- 
testants in the early part of the reign of Henry 
VIII. " He was imprisoned," says Strype, " very 
straitly in the steeple (tower) of the college, and 
half starved with cold and lack of food, and at 
length died. He was asked of his friends what he 
would eat, who said his stomach was gone for all 
meat, except it were a warden pie. ' Ye shall have 
it/ quoth they. * I would have,' said he again, 
'but two wardens baked, I mean our warden of 
Oxford and our warden of Winchester, London 
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and More; for such a warden pie might do me 
and Christ's Church good, whereas other wardens 
of the tree can do me no good at all.' Thus jest- 
ing at their tyranny through the cheerfulness of a 
safe conscience, he turned his face to the wall in 
the bclfrcy where he lay, and after his prayers 
slept sweetly in the Lord/'* 

The warden pies were made of meat and a kind 
of large pears fit for baking, called warden pears. 
It appears that these pies were common when 
Shakespeare wrote the "Winter's Tale," as the 
clown says, " I must have saffron to colour the 
warden pies." 

From a passage in " Cupid's Revenge," by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, we may conclude that these 
pears were usually eaten roasted— r 

" I would have him roasted like a warden, 
In brown paper." 

The French call this pear poire de garde. 

336. 

A PREACHER of the name of Ker, on being 
"^^ inducted into a Church in Teviotdale, told 
the people the relation that was to be between him 
and them in the following words: — "Sirs, I am 
come to be your shepherd, and you must be my 
sheep ; and the Bible will be my tar-bottle, for I 
will mark you with it." And laying his hand on 

• Vol. i., 376. 
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the clerk, or precentor's head, he said, " Andrew, 
you shall be my dog." " The sorrow a bit of your 
dog will I be," said Andrew. " O Andrew ! I 
speak mystically," said the preacher. " Yes, but 
you speak mischievously," said Andrew. 

337- 
HPOOKE used to say that " Porson would drink 

ink rather than not drink at all." Indeed, 
he would drink anything. He was sitting with a 
gentleman, after dinner, in the chambers of a 
mutual friend, a Templar, who was then ill and 
confined to bed. A servant came into the room, 
sent thither by his master for a bottle of embroca- 
tion which was on the chimney-piece. " I drank 
it an hour ago," said Porson. 

Porter was Porson's favourite beverage at break- 
fast. One Sunday morning, meeting Dr Goodall 
(Provost of Eton), he said, " Where are you going?" 
" To church." " Where is Mrs Goodall ?" " At 
breakfast." " Very well ; I '11 go and breakfast 
with her." Porson accordingly presented himself 
before Mrs Goodall; and being asked what he 
chose to take, he said, " Porter.'" It was sent for, 
pot after pot; and the sixth pot was just being 
carried into the house when Dr Goodall returned 
from church. 

338. 

A FRIEND of mine, a man of sense, very much 

"^^ surprised me by asking me once of what use 

a catalogue of a library could be. " You may 

o 
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imagine," replied I, "that persons who publish 
catalogues of their libraries are induced to it by 
ostentation, and the love of making a parade of 
the quantity of books they have collected. We 
cannot easily penetrate the motives of others ; yet, 
however slight our inclination to reading may be, 
if their collection is a judicious one, we are much 
obliged to them for publishing a catalogue. Men 
of learning, who are well acquainted with good 
books, are glad to know where they are ; and those 
who are less informed are glad so easily to gain 
the information of choice authors. This last 
description of students, by reading over the titles 
of books, of which they were before ignorant, 
become conversant with various writers who may 
be useful to them in the pursuit of those studies 
to which their own turn of mind may lead them. 
Tutors in schools and universities would do well 
in pointing out to their pupils the different authors 
who treat of the arts and sciences either in a gene- 
ral way or in detail. For without these useful and 
easy directions, young students of ingenuity and 
diligence are totally ignorant of many branches of 
knowledge, and of many good authors who have 
treated on them, to which otherwise they would 
readily have applied themselves. For my own 
part, I have great delight in poring into authors 
who give me an account of books which are lost ; 
and I have indulged my curiosity frequently in 
Diogenes Laertius, the Lexicon of Photius, in 
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Athenaeus, and the ancient scholiasts." — Men- 
agiana. 

339- 
T ED YARD, a native of America, who had an 
■^^ irresistible propensity to explore unknown 
countries, went round the world with Captain 
Cook. Afterwards he meant to go through 
Russia into North America, to traverse the whole 
of that great continent, from west to east. On this 
expedition he set out with no more than ten 
guineas in his pocket. From Stockholm he meant 
to cross the Gulf of Bothnia on the ice ; but when 
he came near the middle, finding it not frozen, he 
was obliged to return, and went round by the head 
of that great sea, and passing through Finland, in 
the depth of winter, arrived at Petersburgh. From 
thence he went to Siberia, as far as Kamschatka, 
on foot ; but finding the passage across to America 
shut up with ice, he was forced to return to Yakutz. 
Here he was taken up by order of the Empress of 
Russia ; and, without any reason given, was hurried 
away to the confines of Poland, where he was dis- 
missed, with an order not to return into Russia. 
He arrived in Britain just at the time that the asso- 
ciation for making discoveries in Africa was look- 
ing out for a proper person to undertake these 
inquiries. Mr Ledyard was immediately applied 
to, and gladly undertook the task. The particular 
enterprise allotted to him was to penetrate through 
Egypt into Sennaar; and from thence to try to 
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explore a way westward towards the river Niger, 
and make what discoveries he could. The arduous- 
ness of the task did not make him hesitate one 
moment. He set out on the expedition with alac- 
rity, and reached Cairo, in Egypt, without any 
cross accident. Here he remained some time, 
making inquiries concerning the countries he was 
about to explore, and preparations for his journey. 
But unexpected delays intervening, he was seized • 
with a bilious complaint, which carried him off in 
the end of the year 1788, in Cairo, where he was 
decently interred in the neighbourhood of such of 
the English as had ended their days in that capital. 

34o. 
TN New College Chapel at Oxford are many 

curious grotesque figures in carved work, 
which contain interesting illustrations of ancient 
architecture, fortifications, military and ecclesi- 
astical dresses, &c, and ludicrous allusions to the 
mummeries and debaucheries of monachism. 
One, for instance, represents a Gothic castle sur- 
rounded by its balUa^ or outworks, as described 
in Grose's preface to his " Antiquities of England 
and Wales." A Bishop appears upon a draw- 
bridge haranguing a multitude, whose heads are 
crowded on one side of the tablet, while on the 
other appears a cardinal leading an attentive train 
of followers to the opposite side of the battlements. 
A second presents us with two gigantic armed 
heads, frowning over the parapets of barbicans, or 
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watch-towers ; in the centre is the gate of a castle ; 
a daring warrior in the heat of battle has spurred 
his steed under it ; the portcullis has been loosed 
in an instant, and, having forced its way through 
the leg of the unfortunate adventurer, is sinking into 
the loins of his horse. A third gives us two nuns 
conversing in a pew, on the sides of which their 
rosaries are carelessly suspended. The situation 
of the devil, who is leaning over and holding their 
heads close together, hardly leaves us room to guess 
at the tenor of their colloquy ; while the prior is 
found asleep on the one hand, and the venerable 
abbess muttering over her beads on the other. 

Similar grotesque figures are by no means uncom- 
mon on the subsellia in churches. Instances may be 
seen in Henry the Seventh's Chapel, King's College 
Chapel, &c. They are sometimes placed as orna- 
ments on the stone spouts, and on the capitals 
of pillars. Burnet, in his account of the Cathedral 
of Strasburg, says, " The bas-reliefs upon the tops 
of the great pillars of the church are not so visible, 
but they are surprising ; for this being a fabric of 
three or four hundred years old, it is very strange 
to see such representations as are there. There is 
a procession represented, in which a hog carrieth 
the pot with the holy water, and asses and hogs 
in priestly vestments follow, to make up the pro- 
cession. There is also an ass standing before an 
altar, as if he were going to consecrate ; and one 
carrieth a case with relics, within which one seeth 
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a fox ; and the trains of all who go in this proces- 
sion are carried up by monkeys. This seems 
to have been made in hatred of the monks, whom 
the secular clergy abhorred at that time, because 
they had drawn the wealth and the following of the 
world after them ; and they had exposed the secular 
clergy so much for their ignorance, that it is pro- 
bable, after some ages the monks falling under the 
same contempt, the secular clergy took their turn 
in exposing them in so lasting a representation to 
the scorn of the world. There is also in the pulpit 
a nun, cut in wood, lying along, and a fryer lying 
near her, with his breviary open before him, and 
his head under the nun's habit ; and the nun's feet 
are shod with iron shoes." 

TN 1686, Flechier was nominated to the Bishop- 
ric of Lavaur, on which occasion Louis XIV. 
paid him the following handsome compliment : — 
". I have," said he, " made you wait some time for 
a place which you have long deserved ; but I was 
unwilling sooner to deprive myself of the pleasure 
of hearing you." 

342. - 

*"PHE largest monastery we have ever read of is 
described by one Urreta, a genuine Catholic 
liar, in his history of the monastery of Phurmanos, 
in Abyssinia, four leagues in circumference, which 
was inhabited by 9000 Dominicans, and contained 
the Queen of Sheba's Library ! 
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343- 
A PERSON once said to me that he could make 

^** nothing of love except that it was friendship 

accidentally combined with desire. Whence I 

concluded that he had never been in love. For 

what shall we say of the feeling which a man 

of sensibility has towards his wife with her baby 

at her breast ? How pure from sensual desire ! yet 

how different from friendship ! — Coleridge. 

344- 
T TAMPDEN very seldom rose till late in a 
debate. His speaking was of that kind 
which has, in every age, been held in the highest 
estimation by English Parliaments — ready, weighty, 
perspicuous, condensed. His perception of the 
feelings of the House was exquisite, his temper 
unalterably placid, his manner eminently courteous 
and gentlemanlike. His talents for business were 
as remarkable as his talents for debate. Yet it 
was rather to his moral than to his intellectual 
qualities that he was indebted for the vast influ- 
ence which he possessed. " When this (the Long) 
Parliament began," says Clarendon, " the eyes of 
all men were fixed upon him, as their patrice pater, 
and the pilot that must steer the vessel through the 
tempests and rocks which threatened it. And I 
am persuaded his power and interest at that time 
were greater to do good or hurt than any man's in 
the kingdom, or than any man of his rank hath 
had in any time." — Macaulay. 
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345- 
A MOST egregious fop ordered his servant not 

to suffer anybody to intrude upon him, 
because he was going to Adonise himselfl A lady 
called shortly after this injunction, and inquired 
of the servant for his master. " Madam," said he, 
" you cannot see my master." " But I must, 
I have very particular business with him," returned 
the lady ; " pray, why can't I see him ? " " Be- 
cause," replied the valet, "he is but this moment 
gone up to idolise himself." 

346. 
A S Berkeley, the celebrated author of the imina- 
terial theory, was one morning musing in the 
cloisters of Trinity College, Dublin, an acquaint- 
ance came up to him, and seeing him rapt in 
contemplation, hit him a smart rap on the shoulder 
with his cane. The doctor, starting, called out, 
" What 's the matter ? " His acquaintance looking 
him steadily in the face, replied, " No matter, 
Berkeley." 

347- 
/^VNE day as Mrs Barbauld was going to Hamp- 
^-^ stead in the stage-coach, she had a French- 
man for her companion ; and entering into conver- 
sation with him, she found that he was making an 
excursion to Hampstead for the express purpose 
of seeing the house in the Flask Walk where 
Clarissa Harlowe lodged. What a compliment to 
the genius of Richardson ! 
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348. 
HPHE elder Wesley had a clerk, who was a 
Whig like his master, and a poet also of a 
very original kind. "One Sunday, immediately 
after sermon, he said with an audible voice, " Let 
us sing to the praise and glory of God, a hymn of 
my own composing." It was short and sweet, and 
ran thus — 

" King William is come home, come home, 
King William home is come ; 
Therefore let us together sing 
The hymn that 's called Te D'um." 

349- 

IV T R MOSSMAN, a Scotch minister, preaching 
■*■ on the sin of taking God's name in vain, 

made this singular distinction : " O sirs ! this is a 
very great sin ; for my own part, I would sooner 
steal all the horned cattle in the parish than once 
take God's name in vain." 

35o- 
HP HE monks used to pray heartily, or rather say 
■*■ their prayers no fewer than seven times in the 
twenty-four hours. We will give their names : — 

1st. — Nocturnal, at cock-crowing, or two o'clock in 

the morning. 
2d. — Mattins, at six o'clock in the morning. 
3d. — Tierce, at nine o*clock in the morning. 
4th. — Sext, at twelve o'clock at noon. 
5th. — None, at three o'clock in the afternoon. 
6th. — Vespers, at six o'clock in the afternoon. 
7 th. — Complin, soon after seven. 
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35i- 
'T'HERE is a very pleasing spirit of kindness in 
1 Scott's " Life of Swift " and " Lives of the 
Novelists ;" he endeavours to place everybody's 
actions in the most favourable light. — Rogers. 

352. 
C OON after victory had declared itself in favour 
^ of the British arms at the memorable battle 
of Blenheim, the Duke of Marlborough, in travers- 
ing the ranks, observed a soldier leaning in a pen- 
sive manner on the butt-end of his musket His 
Grace immediately accosted him thus : " Why so 
pensive, my friend, after so glorious a victory?" 
" It may be glorious," replied the son of Mars ; 
" but I have only earned fourpence by contributing 
to all this acquisition of fame ! " 

353- 
A GENTLEMAN who had heard that Bentley 
^* was born in the North, said to Porson, 
" Wasn't he a Scotchman ? " " No, sir/' replied 
Porson ; " Bentley was a great Greek scholar." 

354- 
T3 OBERT LANGLAND, author of the poem 
called the "Vision of William concerning 
Piers Plowman," was a secular priest, and a Fellow 
of Oriel College. He flourished about the year 
I 35°- This poem, says Warton, contains a series 
of distinct visions which the author imagines him- 
self to have seen while he was sleeping, after a 
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long ramble on Malverne hills in Worcestershire. 
It is a satire on the vices of almost every profes- 
sion, but particularly on the corruptions of the 
clergy, and the absurdities of superstition. These 
are ridiculed with much humour and spirit, couched 
under a strong vein of allegorical invention. 

355. 
TH*ORMERLY in Beam, a province of France, a 
singular custom prevailed. When the wife 
was brought to bed, the woman arose, and her hus- 
band succeeded to her place, and to all the cere- 
monies attending that situation. I imagine that 
the people of Beam received this custom from the 
Spaniards, of whom Strabo in his " Third Book of 
Geography" relates the same usage. The same 
ridiculous farce was acted among the Tibarenians, 
according to Nymphodorus, in his admirable 
Scholia on Apollonius Rhodius, Book ii., and 
among the Tartars, as Marco Paulo the Venetian 
relates, Book ii. chap. 41; whose "voyages are no 
longer considered fabulous, since more modern 
travellers have confirmed his accounts. — Colonies- 
iana. 

356. 

T rOSSIUS told me that M. S , known by his 

* edition of some curious MSS. more than for 
his erudition, came expressly from his own country 
to visit Adrian Junius. On calling at his lodgings, 
he was informed that Junius was at a public-house, 
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carousing with some carmen. M. S , in great 

disgust conceived at this account, left Holland 
without calling on Junius any more. When that 
illustrious scholar was told of these circumstances, 
he pleaded as an apology for keeping the company 
of carters, that he frequented their society for the 
purpose of learning the terms of their language. — 
Colomesiana. 

357- 
WOSSIUS told me the following story of Fre- 
deric Morel, the great scholar and eminent 
printer. Whilst he was employed on his edition of 
Libanius, one day he was told that his wife was 
suddenly taken ill. "I have only two or three 
sentences to translate, and then I will come and 
look at her." A second message informed him 
that she was dying. " I have only two words to 
write, and I will be there as soon as you," replied 
Morel. At length he was told that his wife was 
dead. " I am sorry for it, indeed : she was a very 
honest woman." — Colomesiana. 

35& 
TV f CHAPELAIN told me that a friend of his, 
^ "*-* a man of letters, perceived on a racket, 
with which he was playing, some fragments of 
the decads of Livy written on the parchment, 
which were not known to the editors of that his- 
torian ; and that his friend traced the discovery to 
the house of an apothecary, who had received 
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them as a present from the nuns of Fontevraut, 
and, through ignorance of their nature, had sold 
them to a maker of rackets. This singular disco- 
very reminds me of that made by Poggius, whilst 
he attended the Council of Constance ; in which 
place, at the house of a hog-butcher, he found the 
MS. of Quintilian. — Colomesiana. 

359- 
*D ICHARDSON had not the advantage of a 
complete education, as the situation and 
circumstances of his father * would not allow him 
to bestow it. Young, to whom he was recounting 
the various difficulties he had passed through, 
asked him how he came to be an author. He 
answered, " When I was about twelve years of 
age, I drew up a short character of a certain gen- 
tleman in the parish, who was reputed a great 
saint, but of whom I had a very different opinion. 
The character, it seems, was so exactly drawn, that 
when it came to be privately handed about among 
some select friends, every one could discern the 
features, and appropriate the picture to the true 
original, though no name was affixed to it. This 
little success at first setting out, you will naturally 
suppose, tempted me at different times to employ 
my pen yet further in some trivial amusement or 
other for my own diversion, till at length, though 
many years after, I sat down to write in good ear- 

* A farmer in Derbyshire. 
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nest, going upon subjects that took my fancy most, 
and following the bent of my natural inclination." 

Young made this pertinent and just observation, 
that this man, with the advantages only, or chiefly, 
of mere nature, improved by a very moderate pro- 
gress in education, struck out at once, and of his 
own accord, into a new province of writing, and 
succeeded therein to admiration. Nay, what is 
more remarkable, and seldom seen in any other 
writers, he both began and finished the plan on 
which he set out, leaving no room for any one 
after him to make it more complete, or even to 
come near him ; and it is certain that not one of 
the various writers who soon after attempted to 
imitate him has any way equalled him, or even 
come within a thousand paces of him. That kind 
of romance was 'and is peculiarly his own, and 
seems likely to continue so. " I consider him," 
said Young, "as a truly great natural genius, 
as great and super-eminent in his way as were 
Shakespeare and Milton in theirs." 

Mr Shotbolt informed some one that when 
Richardson came down to Wellwyn, with Speaker 
Onslow and other friends, v to visit Young, he 
took up his quarters with him (Shotbolt), because 
there was not room enough at the Doctor's ; and 
that, getting up early (about five o'clock), he wrote 
two of the best letters in " Sir Charles Grandison " 
in 6ne or two mornings before breakfast. 

Onslow had a high esteem for him; and not 
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only might, but actually would have promoted him 
to some honourable and profitable situation at 
court ; but the good man neither desired nor would 
accept of such posts, his business being very profit- 
able and his fortune good, being much better 
pleased with his own private way of living. 

360. 
A DDINGTON, afterwards Speaker, in a letter 
'^^ to the first Lord Grey, thus describes the 
first appearance in Parliament of his son, afterwards 
the second Lord Grey : — " We had a glorious 
debate last night upon the motion for an address 
of thanks to the King for having negotiated the 
commercial treaty, &c. ... A new speaker pre- 
sented himself to the House, and went through his 
first performance with an 'eclat which has not been 
equalled within my recollection. His name is 
Grey. ... I do not go too far in declaring that 
in the advantage of figure, voice, elocution, and 
manner he is not surpassed by any member of the 
House ; and I grieve to say that he is in the ranks 
of Opposition, from which there is no chance of 

his being detached." 

361. 

f*OMBE recollected having seen Mrs Siddons, 
^ when a very young woman, standing by the 
side of her father's stage, and knocking a pair of 
snuffers against a candlestick, to imitate the sound 
of a windmill, during the representation of some 
harlequin piece. 
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362. 
/^ARRICKwas once present with Johnson at 
^^ the table of a nobleman where, amongst 
other guests, was one of whose near connections 
some disgraceful anecdote was then in circulation. 
It had reached the ears of Johnson who, after 
dinner, took an opportunity of relating it in his 
most acrimonious manner. 

Garrick, who sat next him, pinched his arm, 
trod upon his toe, and made use of other means to 
interrupt the thread of his narration, but all was 
in vain. Johnson proceeded, and when he had 
finished the story, he turned gravely round to 
Garrick, of whom before he had taken no notice 
whatever : " Thrice," says he, " Davy, have you trod 
upon my toe ; thrice have you pinched my arm ; 
and now, if what I have related be a falsehood, 
convict me before this company." 

Garrick replied not a word, but frequently de- 
clared afterwards, that he never felt half so much 
perturbation even when he met " his father's 
ghost." 

3 6 3- 
HTHOMAS GRENVILLE told me this curious 
fact When he was a young man, he one 
day dined with Lord Spencer at Wimbledon. 
Among the company was George Pitt (afterwards 
Lord Rivers), who declared that he could tame the 
most furious animal by looking at it steadily. Lord 
Spencer said, " Well, there is a mastiff in the court- 
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yard here, which is the terror of the neighbourhood : 
will you try your powers on him ?" Pitt agreed to 
do so, and the company descended into the court- 
yard. A servant held the mastiff by a chain. Pitt 
knelt down at a short distance from the -animal, 
and stared him sternly in the face. They all shud- 
dered. At a signal given the mastiff was let loose, 
and rushed furiously towards Pitt, then suddenly 
checked his pace, seemed confounded, and, leap- 
ing over Pitt's head, ran away, and was not seen 
for many hours after. — Rogers. 

3 6 4- 
TN the south aisle of the church at Tuxford, 

beneath a flowery arch, is a very rude relief of 
St Lawrence placed on the gridiron. By him is a 
fellow with a pair of bellows blowing the fire, and 
the executioner going to turn him. The zealous 
Fox, in his Martyrology, has this very thought, and 
makes the martyr say, in the midst of his sufferings, 
"This side is now roasted; turn me, O tyrant 
dear." 

365. 
f\F the Duke of Wellington's perfect coolness 
^-^ on the most trying occasions, Colonel 
Gurwood gave this instance. He was once in 
great danger of being drowned at sea. It was bed- 
time when the captain of the vessel came to him, 
and said, " It will soon be all over with us." 
" Very well," answered the Duke, " then I shall 

not take off my boots." 

p 
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366. 

f\$ all people ladies have no reason to cry down 
^-^ ceremony, for they think themselves slighted 
without it And were they not used with cere- 
mony, with compliments and addresses, with legs 
and kissing of hands, they were the pitifullest 
creatures in the world. But yet methinks to kiss 
their hands after their lips, as some do, is like little 
boys, that after they eat the apple, fall to the paring 
out of a love they have to the apple. — Selden. 



367. 

A MONG all the characters in the " Spectator," 
^** that of Sir Roger de Coverley was the 
favourite with Addison who, a little before he laid 
down the " Spectator " (foreseeing that some one 
might catch up his pen the moment he had quitted 
it), said to an intimate friend with an unusual 
warmth in his expression, " By heavens, I '11 kill 
Sir Roger, that nobody else may murther him." 
Accordingly the whole "Spectator," No. 517, con- 
sists of nothing else but an account of the old 
knight's death, and some moving circumstances 

that attended it. 

368. 

T HAVE had a good deal to do with Jews in the 
course of my life, although I never borrowed 
any money of them. Once I sat in a coach op- 
posite a Jew — a symbol of old clothes' bags — an 
Isaiah of Holywell Street. He would close the 
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window ; I opened it He closed it again ; upon 
which, in a very solemn tone, I said to him, " Son 
of Abraham ! thou smellest ; son of Isaac ! thou 
art offensive ; son of Jacob ! thou stinkest foully. 
See the man in the moon ! he is holding his nose 
at thee at that distance ; dost thou think that I, 
sitting here, can endure it any longer?" My Jew 
was astounded, opened the window forthwith him- 
self, and said, a He was sorry he did not know 
before I was so great a gentleman." — Coleridge. 

3 6 9- 
/^VNE evening when " Rag" Smith was sitting with 
^-^ a friend at a tavern, he was called down by 
the waiter ; and, having stayed some time below, 
came up thoughtful. After a pause, said he to his 
friend, " He that wanted me below was Addison, 
whose business was to tell me that a history of the 
Revolution was intended, and to propose that I 
should undertake it. I said, 'What shall I do 
with the character of Lord Sunderland?' and 
Addison immediately returned, ' When, Rag, were 
you drunk last ? ' and went away." 

37°- 
T N the reign of Charles II. we find Chief Justice 
Kelynge remonstrating with the Sergeants on 
the weight of their rings, as appears by the follow- 
ing memorandum in 1 Mod. p. 9 : — 

" Seventeen sergeants being made the 14th day 
of November, a day or two after Sergeant Powis, 
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the junior of them all, coming to the King's Bench 
Bar, Lord Chief Justice told him that he had some- 
thing to say to him, viz., That the rings which he 
and the rest of the sergeants had given weighed 
but eighteen shillings a piece ; whereas Fortescue 
in his book, ' De Laudibus Legum Angliae/ says, 
' The rings given to the Chief Justice and to the 
Chief Baron ought to weigh twenty shillings 
apiece ; ' and that he spoke not this expecting a 
recompense, but that it might not be drawn into a 
precedent, and that the young gentlemen there 
might take notice of it." 

37i- 

OTEELE, Savage and Phillips, after spending 
**-* an evening together at a tavern in Gerard 
Street, Soho, sallied out some time after midnight 
in high glee and spirits. They were accosted by a 
tradesman at the top of Hedge Lane who, after 
begging them pardon for addressing them on the 
subject, told them, that " at the top of the lane he 
had seen two or three suspicious-looking fellows, 
who appeared to be bailiffs, so that if any of them 
were apprehensive of danger, he would advise them 
to take a different route." 

Not one of them waited to thank the man, but 
flew off different ways, each conscious, from the 
embarrassment of his own affairs, that such a 
circumstance was very likely to happen to him- 
self. 
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372. 
T OCKE having been introduced by Lord 
•^■^ Shaftesbury to the Duke of Buckingham and 
Lord Halifax, these three noblemen, instead of 
conversing with the philosopher, as might naturally 
have been expected, on literary subjects, in a very 
short time sat down to cards. Locke, after looking 
on for some time, pulled out his pocket-book and 
began to write with great attention. One of the 
company, observing this, took the liberty of asking 
him what he was writing. 

" My Lord," says Locke, " I am endeavouring, 
as far as possible, to profit by my present situation ; 
for having waited with impatience for the honour 
of being in company with the greatest geniuses of 
the age, I thought I could do nothing better than 
to write down your conversation; and indeed I 
have set down the substance of what you have said 
for this hour or two." 

This well-timed ridicule had its desired effect ; 
and these noblemen, fully sensible of its force, 
immediately quitted their play, and entered into a 
conversation more rational, and better suited to the 
dignity of their characters. 

373- 

O TERNE, being in company with three or four 
^ clergymen, was relating a circumstance which 
happened to him at York. 

After preaching at the Cathedral, an old woman, 
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whom he observed sitting on the pulpit stairs, 
stopped him as he came down, and begged to 
know where she should have the honour of hearing 
him .preach the next Sunday. Sterne, having men- 
tioned the place where he was to exhibit, found 
her situated in the same manner on that day ; when 
she put the same question to him as before. 

The following Sunday he was to preach four 
miles out of York — which he told her ; and to his 
great surprise found her there too ; and that the 
same question was put to him as he descended 
from the pulpit. " On which," adds he, " I took 
for my text these words, expecting to find my old 
woman as before : — ' I will grant the request of this 
poor widow, lest by her often coming she weary 
me.' " One of the company immediately replied, 
"Why, Sterne, you omitted the most applicable 
part of the passage, which is, ' Though I neither 
fear God nor regard man.' " This unexpected 
retort silenced the wit for the whole evening. 

374- 

T^HE following is an account of the life of Sir 
Thomas Bodley, as written by himself: — 
1. I was born at Exeter, in Devonshire, March 
2, 1544 ; descended both by father and mother of 
worshipful parents. My father, in the time of 
Queen Mary, being noted and known to be an 
enemy to Popery, was so cruelly threatened and so 
narrowly observed by those that maliced his reli- 
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gion, that for the safeguard of himself and my 
mother, who was wholly affected as my father, he 
knew no way so secure as to fly into Germany. 

2. My father fixed his abode in the city of 
Geneva, where, as far as I remember, the English 
Church consisted of some hundred persons. I was 
at that time of twelve years of age ; but, through 
my father's cost and care, sufficiently instructed to 
become an auditor of Chevallerius in Hebrew, of 
Beroaldus in Greek, of Calvin and Beza in 
divinity, and of some other professors in that uni- 
versity (which was newly then erected), besides my 
domestic teachers in the house of Philibertus Sara- 
cenus, a famous physician in that city, with whom 
I was boarded, where Robertus Constantinus, that 
made the Greek Lexicon, read Homer to me. 

3. In the first of Queen Elizabeth my father 
returned, and settled his dwelling in the city of 
London. It was not long after that I was sent 
away from thence to the University of Oxford, 
recommended to the teaching and tuition of Dr 
Humphrey. In the year 1563, I took the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts; within which year I was 
chosen Probationer of Merton College, and the 
next year ensuing Fellow. Afterwards, in the year 
1565, by special persuasion of some of my fellows, 
and for my private exercise, I undertook the public 
reading of a Greek lecture in the same college hall, 
without requiring or expecting any stipend for it ; 
nevertheless, it pleased the fellowship of their own 
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accord to allow me soon after four marks by the 
year, and ever since to continue the lecture to that 
college. 

4. In the year 1566, I proceeded Master of 
Arts, and read for that year in the School-streets 
natural philosophy. After which time, within less 
than three years space, I was won by entreaty of 
my best affected friends to stand for the proctor- 
ship, to which I and my colleague were quietly 
elected in the year 1569, without any competition 
or counter-suit of any other.* After this, for a 
long time I supplied the office of University 
Orator, and bestowed my time in the study of cer- 
tain faculties, without any inclination to profess 
any one above the rest; insomuch as at last I 
waxed desirous to travel beyond the seas for 
attaining to the knowledge of some special modern 
tongues, and for the increase of my experience in 
the managing of affairs ; being wholly then addicted 
to employ myself and all my cares in the public 
service of the State. 

5. After my return, in the year 1585, I was em- 
ployed by the Queen to the King of Denmark and 
to the German princes ; next, to Henry the Third, 
King of France. After this, in 1588, for the better 

* His colleague was John Bereblock, of Exeter College. 
The office of proctor was open to public canvas and contested 
election till the year 1629, when the Caroline Cycle was 
introduced, which proportioned the office to the different col- 
leges, and made the election to it private and domestic. 
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conduct of her Highness's affairs in the provinces 
united, I was thought a fit person to reside in 
those parts, and was sent thereupon to the Hague, 
in Holland, where, according to the contract that 
had formerly passed between her Highness and the 
States, I was admitted for one of their council of 
estate, taking place in their assemblies next to 
Count Maurice, and yielding my suffrage in all that 
was proposed. During all that time, what appro- 
bation was given of my painful endeavours by the 
Queen, by the Lords in England, by the states of 
the country there, and by all the English soldiery, 
I refer it to be notified by some other relation. 

6. I received from her Majesty many comfortable 
letters of her gracious acceptance of my diligence 
and care, and among the lords of the council had 
no man more to friend than was the Lord Treasurer 
Burleigh. For when occasion had been offered of 
declaring his conceit as touching my service, he 
would always tell the Queen (which I received 
from herself and some other ear- witnesses) that 
there was not any man in England so meet as my- 
self to undergo the office of the secretary. And 
since his son, the present Lord Treasurer, had 
signified unto me in private conference, that when 
his father first intended to advance him to that 
place, his purpose was withal to make me his col- 
league ; but that the daily provocations of the Earl 
of Essex were so bitter and sharp against him, and 
his comparisons so odious when he put us in a 
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balance, as he thought thereupon he had very great 
reason to use his best means to put any man out 
of hope of raising his fortune, whom the Earl with 
such violence, to his extreme prejudice, had endea- 
voured to dignify. 

7. When I had well considered how ill it did 
concur with my natural disposition to become, or 
to be counted, either a stickler or partaker in any 
public faction : how well I was able, by God's good 
blessing, to live of myself, if I could be contented 
with a competent livelihood ; I resolved thereupon 
to possess my soul in peace all the residue of my 
days, to take my farewell of state employments, 
and so to retire me from the court. 

8. Now, although after this, by her Majesty's 
direction, I was often called to the court by the 
now Lord Treasurer, then secretary, and required 
by him, and also divers times since, by order from 
the King, to serve as ambassador in France, and 
to negotiate in other very honourable employments, 
yet I would not be removed from my former final 
resolution ; but have continued at home my retired 
course of life, which is now, methinks, to me as the 
greatest preferment the State can afford. 

9. This, I must confess of myself, that though I 
did never repent me yet of my often refusals of 
honourable offers, in respect of enriching my pri- 
vate estate, yet somewhat more of late I have 
blamed myself and my nicety that way, for the love 
that I bear to my reverend mother, the University 
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of Oxford, and to the advancement of her good 
by such kind of means as I have since under- 
taken. 

10. Having examined what course I might take, 
I concluded at the last to set up my staff at the 
library door ; being thoroughly persuaded that in 
my solitude and surcease from the commonwealth 
affairs, I could not busy myself to better purpose 
than by reducing that place (which then in every 
part lay ruined and waste) to the public use of 
students. 

11. For the effecting whereof I found myself 
furnished in a competent proportion of such four 
kinds of aids as, unless I had them all, there was 
no hope of good success. For without some kind 
of knowledge, as well in the learning modem 
tongues as in sundry other sorts of scholastic litera- 
ture, without some purse-ability to go through with 
the charge, without very great store of honourable 
friends to further the design, and without special 
good leisure to follow such a work, it could but 
have proved a vain attempt and inconsiderate. 

1 2. But how well I have sped in all my endea- 
vours, and how full provision I have made for the 
benefit and ease of all frequenters of the library ; 
that which I have 'already performed in sight, that 
besides which I have given for the maintenance of 
it, and that which hereafter I purpose to add, by 
way of enlargement to that place (for the project 
is cast, and whether I live or die it shall be, God 
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willing, put in full execution), will testify so truly 
and abundantly of me, as I need not to be the 
publisher of the dignity and worth of mine own 
institution. Written with mine own hand, Anno 
1609. December 15. 

Sir Thomas Bodley died on the 28th of January 
161 2, and was buried in Merton College Chapel. 
He is still commemorated in an annual oration, 
which is delivered at the visitation of the library. 

375- 
"DOPE relates that some one had observed of a 
measure proposed, that the people would 
never bear it. " None of us," replied Robert 
Harley, " know how far the good people of Eng- 
land will bear.'* 

376. 

T71GNEUL MARVILLE says :— When I was 
at Rome I frequently saw Claude, who was 
then patronised by the most eminent persons in 
that city. I frequently met him on the banks of 
the Tiber, or wandering in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, amidst the venerable remains of antiquity. 
He was then an old man, yet I have seen him 
returning from his walk with his handkerchief 
filled with mosses, flowers, stones, &c, that he 
might consider them at home with that indefatig- 
able attention which rendered him so exact a 
copier of nature. I asked him one day by what 
means he arrived at such an excellency of character 
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among painters, even in Italy. " I spare no means 
whatever, even in the minutest trifles." I was 
delighted with the modesty of this venerable 
genius. 

377. 
T N the town where Addison was born is the fol- 
lowing tradition of a curious excursion made 
by him when a boy : — Being at a country school, 
he committed some slight fault, when his fear of 
being corrected for it was so great that he ran 
away from his father's house, and fled into the 
fields, where he lived upon fruits, and took up his 
lodging in a hollow tree, till, upon the publication 
of a reward to whoever should find him, he was 
discovered and Testored to his parents. 

378. 
T N the year after George the First came to the 
throne, Thomas Doggett, a comedian, who 
was zealously attached to the House of Hanover, 
gave a waterman's coat and badge, to be rowed 
for by six watermen, on the anniversary of that 
King's accession to the throne ; and at his death 
bequeathed a certain sum of money, the interest of 
which was to be appropriated annually, for ever, to 
the purchase of a like coat and badge, to be rowed 
for in honour of that day. Doggett, as an author, 
has left behind him a comedy called, "The 
Country Wake," 1696, 4to., which has since been 
altered into a ballad farce under the title of " Flora, 
or Hob in the Well." He died in 17 12. 
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379- 
HP HE Duke of Montague, who resided in St 

A James's Park, frequently observed a middle- 
aged man in something like a military dress, of 
which the lace was much tarnished, and the cloth 
worn threadbare. He always appeared at a cer- 
tain hour in the MalL His countenance was grave 
and solemn ; and he took no notice of the gay 
crowd that was passing by him. 

The Duke singled him out as a fit object for a 
frolic. He began to exercise his mirth by inquir- 
ing into his history. He soon learned that he was 
a reduced officer upon half-pay ; that he had be- 
haved with great bravery in the late war ; that he 
had a wife and several children, whom he was ob- 
liged to send into Yorkshire, where they could live 
cheap ; and that he reserved a small pittance of 
his income to keep himself near the metropolis, 
where alone he could hope to obtain a more ad- 
vantageous situation. 

The Duke took an opportunity, when the Cap- 
tain was sitting alone upon one of the benches, 
buried in speculation, to send his servant to him 
with compliments and an invitation to dinner the 
next day. The Duke placed himself at a conve- 
nient distance, saw his messenger approach with- 
out being perceived, and begin to speak without 
being heard. He saw his intended guest start at 
the message, and question its authenticity. The 
Captain was at length persuaded of its reality, 
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though very much surprised at its singularity. 
He returned thanks for the honour intended him, 
and said he would wait upon his Grace at the time 
appointed. 

He came. The Duke received him with great 
civility, took him aside, and with an air of secrecy 
informed him that he was induced to give him this 
invitation at the particular request of a lady who 
had a most tender regard for him. The Captain 
was confounded, and seemed as if he did not know 
whether to receive it as an affront or compliment. 
The Duke assured him upon his honour that he 
had told him nothing but the strictest truth. 

Dinner was announced. The Captain entered 
the room with great curiosity and wonder, which 
was not diminished when he saw at the table his 
own wife and children. The Duke began his frolic 
by sending for them out of Yorkshire. The wife 
was as much astonished as the husband ; care 
being taken that she should have no opportunity 
of sending a letter. This sudden, unexpected meet- 
ing produced very pleasing effects. It afforded the 
Duke much satisfaction ; but it was with difficulty 
he got his guests quietly seated at table. 

Soon after dinner, word was brought that the 
Duke's solicitor attended. He was introduced, 
and pulled out a deed for the Duke to sign. He 
was desired to read it, and apologised to the com- 
pany for the interruption. The captain and his 
wife were still more astonished, if possible, when 
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they found the writings contained a settlement of 
^200 per annum upon them and their family. 
The instrument was executed, and the Duke pre- 
sented it to the Captain, saying, " Sir, I beg your 
acceptance of this. I assure you it is the last 
thing I would have done, could I have laid out my 
money more to my satisfaction." 

380. 

T)EEL, addressing his constituents in 1834, 
spoke of the Reform Bill of 1832 as. a final 
and irrevocable settlement of a great constitutional 
question — a settlement which no friend to the 
peace and welfare of this country would attempt to 
disturb, either by direct or by insidious means. 

381. 
" 'T'HERE can be nothing more ridiculous," said 
Lord North one day, " than the manner in 
which the Council of State assemble in certain 
negro nations. In the Council Chamber are placed 
twelve large jars half-full of water. Twelve Coun- 
sellors of State enter naked ; and stalking along 
with great gravity, each leaps into his jar, and im- 
merses himself up to the chin ; and in this pretty 
attitude they deliberate on the national affairs. " 

"You do not smile," continued the minister, 
addressing himself to Fox. " Smile ! " said Charles, 
" No ; I see every day things more ridiculous than 
that." " More ridiculous ! n returned his Lordship, 
with an air of surprise. " Yes ! " answered the 
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other; "a country where the jars alone sit in 
council " 

382. 
T N Wood's account of his own life we have the 
following anecdotes relative to Merton Col- 
lege bells : — 

"A. W., his mother, and his two brothers, 
Robert and Christopher Wood, gave £$ to 
Merton College (in 1656) towards the casting of 
their five bells into eight. These five were ancient 
bells, and had been put up into the tower at the 
first building thereof in time of Dr Henry Abendon, 
warden of Merton College, who began to be warden 
in 1421. The tenor or great bell (on which the 
name of the said Abendon was put) was supposed 
to be the best bell in England, being, as it was 
said, of fine metal silver sound. The generality of 
people were much against the altering of that bell, 
and were for a treble to be put to the five, and so 
make them six ; and old Sergeant Charles Hollo- 
way, who was a very covetous man, would have 
given money to save it, and to make the five six 
bells, that is, to put a treble to them. But by the 
knavery of Thomas Jones the sub-warden (the 

warden being then absent) and Derby, the 

bell-founder, they were made eight. Dr John 
Wilson, Dr of Music, had a fee from the College 
to take order about their tuning. " 

" May 14, 1657. All the eight bells of Merton 
College did begin to ring ; and he heard them ring 

Q 
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very well at his approach to Oxon in % the evening, 
after he had taken his rambles all that day about 
the country to collect monuments. The bells did 
not at all please the curious and critical hearer. 
However he plucked at them often with some of 
his fellow-colleagues for recreation sake. They 
were all afterwards re-cast, and the belfry, wherein 
the ringers stood (which was a little below the 
arches of the tower, for while the five hanged the 
ringers stood on the ground) being built of bad 
timber, was plucked down also, and after the bells 
were put up again, this belfry, that now is above 
the arches, was new-made, and a window broke 
through the tower next to Corpus Church College 
was made to give light." 

383. 
/~* ARTH has been censured for voluptuousness, 
^-* and accused of infidelity. Being one day 
questioned by Addison upon his religious creed, he 
is said to have replied, " that he was of the religion 
of wise men ;" and being urged to explain himself 
further, he added, " that wise men kept their own 
secrets." 

384. 

T^HE playing at dice is much more ancient than 
■*■ the game of cards, though very subsequent 
to the Tali of the Romans. In William of New- 
burgh's history, in the time of Philip Augustus, 
mention is made of dice. 
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38S. 
'T'HE custom of using hard compounds fur- 

nished Ben Jonson with an opportunity 
of showing his satire and his learning together. 
These are the words of which he speaks sometimes 
as " un-in-one-breath-utterable." Redi mentions 
an epigram against the Sophists, which is preserved 
in " Athenseus," and is made up of compounds. 
He presents us with a Latin translation by Joseph 
Scaliger, which may be thus rendered into Eng- 
lish : — 

" Lofty-brow-flourishers, 
Nose-in-beard-wallowers, 
Bag-and-beard-nourishers, 
Dish-and-all-swallowers, 
Old-cloak-investitors, 

Barefoot-look-fashioners, 
Night-private-feast-eaters, 
Craft-lucubrationers, 
Youth- cheaters, word-catchers, vain-glory-osophers, 
Such are your seekers of virtue philosophers." 

386. 

TD UTTON, the keeper of the famous coffee-house 
*~* called after him, had been a servant in the 
Countess of Warwick's family, and, under the pat- 
ronage of Addison, started a coffee-house on the 
south side of Russel Street, about two doors from 
Covent Garden. Here it was that the wits of that 
time used to assemble. It is said, when Addison 
had suffered any vexation from the Countess, he 
would propose to withdraw the company from 
Button's. 
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387. 
r "PHE comedy of " Les Pre'cieuses Ridicules * of 

Moliere, acted in 1659, put a stop to the 
sale of romances. The " Pharamond " of M. Joly 
was unfortunately published after the exhibition of 
that play, and in consequence fell still-born from 
the press. Rochefoucault, the author of " Maxims," 
was much given to the reading of romances all his 
lifetime. His afternoons were passed with Segrais 
at Madame La Fayette's, where " Astrea " was the 
subject of their studies. St Evremont was con- 
tinually reading " Don Quixote," and finished him 
only to begin him again. The book of M. Huet, 
on the " Origin of Romances " is a very entertain- 
ing work, and contains much profound investigation 
on that subject. It was published at a time when 
that species of composition was much in vogue. 
When I was young, "Astrea" was put into my 
hands, but it fatigued me out of all measure. — 
Longuerana. 

388. 
'T'HE large periwig which had been long used in 

France, and which was introduced into Eng- 
land soon after the Restoration, continued to be 
worn by men of fashion in 1709. A wig of this 
sort was an expensive part of dress. Duumvir's 
" fair wig " cost forty guineas. It appears, from a 
curious note of Sir John Hawkins, in his " History 
of Music," that it was common about this time for 
gentlemen to comb their wigs, even in public 
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places, and that they carried their combs in their 
pockets to display this act of gallantry. The fol- 
lowing passage in Tatler, No. 38, alludes to this 
odd custom: "Thou dear Will Shoestring! How 
shall I draw thee ? Thou dear outside ! Will you 
be combing your wig, playing with your box, or 
picking your teeth ? " 

389. 
T) ISHOP CORBET was born at Ewell, in Surrey, 

■^ in the year 1582. After having been at West- 
minster School, he entered, in 1597-8, at Broadgate 
Hall, and the year following was admitted to a 
studentship of Christ Church, of which he after- 
wards became dean. He was promoted to the see 
of Oxford in 1629, translated to that of Norwich 
in 1632, and died in 1635. He was some time 
rector of Cassington, near Oxford. 

Fuller, after praising him as " a high wit and 
most excellent poet," adds that " he was of a cour- 
teous carriage, and no destructive nature to any 
who offended him, counting himself plentifully 
repaired with a jest upon him."* 

He is said to have had a great fund of humour, 
which he was never able, on any occasion, to re- 
press. Of this invincible propensity Aubrey's 
MSS. in the Ashmolean Museum furnish the fol- 
lowing curious anecdotes : — 

After he was doctor of divinity he sang ballads 
at the cross at Abingdon. On a market day he and 

* Fuller's Worthies. 
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some of his comrades were at the tavern by the 
cross (which, by the way, was then the finest in 
England : I remember it when I was a freshman ; 
it was admirable curious Gothic architecture, and 
fine figures in the niches ; it was one of those built 

by King for his queen). The ballad-singer 

complained he had no custom — he could not put 
off his ballads. The jolly doctor puts off his gown 
and puts on the ballad-singer's leathern jacket, and 
being a handsome man and a rare full voice, he 
presently vended a great many, and had a great 
audience. 

After the death of Dr Goodwin, he was made 
Dean of Christ Church. He had a good interest 
with great men, as you may find in his poems; 
and with the then great favourite, the Duke of 
Bucks, his excellent wit ever was of recommenda- 
tion to him. I have forgot the story ; but at the 
same time Dr Fell thought to have carried it, Dr 
Corbet put a pretty trick on him to let him take a 
journey to London for it, when he had already the 
grant of it. 

His conversation was extremely pleasant Dr 
Stubbins was one of his cronies ; he was a jolly fat 
doctor, and a very good housekeeper. As Dr 
Corbet and he were riding in Lob Lane in wet 
weather (it is an extraordinary deep, dirty lane), 
the coach fell, and Corbet said " that Dr S. was 
up to the elbows in mud, and he was up to the 
elbows in Stubbins. 
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a.d. 1628 he was made Bishop of Oxford; and 
I have heard that he had an admirable, grave, and 
venerable aspect. 

One time as he was confirming, the country 
people pressing in to see the ceremony, said he, 
" Bear off, there ! or I '11 confirm ye with my staff." 
Another time, being to lay his hand on the head of 
a man very bald, he turns to his chaplain, and said, 
" Some dust, Lushington," to keep his hand from 
slipping. There was a man with a great, venerable 
beard, said the bishop, "You behind the beard. ,, 

His chaplain, Dr Lushington, was a very learned 
and ingenious .man, and they loved one another. 
The bishop would sometimes take the key of the 
wine-cellar, and he and his chaplain would go and 
lock themselves in and be merry ; then first he lays 
down his episcopal hood, "There lays the doctor;" 
then he puts off his gown, " There lays the bishop;" 
then it was, " Here 's to thee, Corbet — here 's to 
thee, Lushington." 

390- 
HP HE following story relates to the dismissal of 
the Melbourne Ministry in 1834 : — His 
Majesty sent for Lord Melbourne while at Brighton, 
and on the latter proposing to proceed to business, 
the King, with his customary bonhommie, exclaimed, 
" Come, come, we are going to dinner; let's talk 
of business afterwards!" Nothing loth, the ever 
agreeable first lord accepted the royal hospitality, 
and did justice to it, revolving in his mind the 
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propriety of making political hay while the royal 
luminary shone. He did equal justice to the 
nautical jokes and anecdotes, and was preparing 
to profit by his opportunity, when the King bluffly 
interrupted him, " Fill your glass ; it 's dry talking l" 
Lord Melbourne filled his glass, laughed at the 
command, and drank the wine, fully appreciating 
its excellence. There then followed more nautical 
jokes and more wine; and the Prime Minister 
enjoyed both, and was evidently in a disposition to 
enjoy everything — the sweets of office for an inter- 
minable tenancy included. The dinner had been 
cleared, the dessert placed upon the table, and the 
cheerfulness of his Majesty was only exceeded by 
the cheerfulness of his minister. There could be 
no doubt at all that they were on the best possible 
understanding. The Premier was thinking on the 
main chance, while the sailor King, appropriately 
enough, seemed to be thinking only of the main 
brace. So, fearful that he might lose his chance, 
after indulging in a thorough burst of mirth at the 
last contribution from the royal admiral's memory, 
Lord Melbourne was about to commence a request, 
when he was cut short by an abrupt change in the 
King's manner and speech. " By the way," said 
his Majesty, " Lord Aithorp's dead, I hear — so is 
the Government, of course ; when the head's gone 
the body can't get on at all ; therefore there 's no 
help for it — you must all resign. Here, my Lord/' 
he added, as he took a letter from his pocket, and 
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handed it to the astonished Prime Minister, " here's 
a letter I Ve written to the Duke of Wellington, 
directing him to form a cabinet. Be sure you give 
it him directly you arrive in town." — Buncombe's 
Life and Correspondence. 

39i- 
TDOPE who, whatever his other good qualities 
might be, certainly was not much troubled 
with good nature, was one evening at Button's 
coffee-house, where he and a set of literati had got 
poring over a manuscript of the Greek comic poet 
Aristophanes, in which they found a passage they 
could not comprehend. As they talked pretty 
loud, a young officer, who stood by the fire, heard 
their conference, and begged that he might be per- 
mitted to look at the passage. " Oh," says Pope 
sarcastically, " by all means, pray let the young 
gentleman look at it;" upon which the officer took 
up the book, and considering a while, said, " that 
there only wanted a note of interrogation to make 
the whole intelligible," which was really the case. 
" And pray, master," says Pope (piqued, perhaps, 
at being outdone by a red coat), " what is a note 
of interrogation ? "A note of interrogation," re- 
plied the youth, with a look of the utmost con- 
tempt, " is a little crooked thing that asks ques- 
tions !" It is said, however, that Pope was so 
delighted with the wit that he forgave the sarcasm 
on his person. 
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392- 
TT was the literary humour of a certain Maecenas 

to place his guests at table according to the 
size and thickness of the books they had printed. 
At the head, in the most honourable place, sat 
those who had published volumes mfo/io, folissimo: 
next, the authors in quarto; then those in octavo. 
Addison has seized this idea and applied it, 
with his felicity of humour, in No. 529 of the 
" Spectator." 

393. 
T T is related of Sir Walter Scott, that not long 

before his " Lay of the Last Minstrel " made 
its appearance, while crossing the Firth of Forth 
in a ferry-boat with a friend, they proposed to 
beguile the time by writing a number of verses on 
a given subject ; and at the end of an hour's poring 
and hard study, the product of Sir Walter's (then 
Mr Scott) fertile brain, adding thereto the labours 
of his friend, was six lines. "It is plain," said 
Scott to his fellow-labourer, then unconscious of 
his great powers, " that you and I need never 
think of getting our living by writing poetry." 

394. 
CEGRAIS used to say that the title of Aca- 
^^ demician was the blue ribbon of men of 
letters. Observing the little attention which the 
age in which he lived paid to poets, Segrais used 
to say that the times were become prosaic 
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395- 
TTOBBES, in his translation of "Homer," 

(1675), treats his readers with the follow- 
ing opening lines of the " Iliad : " — 

" O Goddess, sing what woe the discontent 

Of Thetis' son brought to the Greeks ; what souls 
Of heroes down to Erebus it sent 

Leaving their bodies unto dogs and fowls ; 
Whilst the two princes of the army strove, 

King Agamemnon and Achilles stout. 
That so it should be was the will of Jove, 

But who was he that made them first fall out ? 
Apollo?" 

But bad as this is, it is far better than the trans- 
lation of Virgil by the notorious Vicars, published 
in 1632. The following lines are a part of the 
description of the storm in the first book : — 

'* Whiles thus he spake, a whistling northern puff 
Whiffs up the waves, gives the sails such a cuff, 
As brake their wingy oars, turn'd the fore deck, 
And lays the ship's broadside to th' billows' check. 
Then follows, flows, a mountainous burst wave, 
Those, turret-like, on floods tops station have ; 
Those twixt two gaping seas seem sunk to ground, 
Whom boiling, foamy, frothy floods confound." 

396. 

HP HE Turks tell their people of a heaven where 
■*■ there is sensible pleasure, but of a hell where 
they shall suffer they don't know what. The Chris- 
tians quite invert this order ; they tell us of a hell 
where we shall feel sensible pain, but of a heaven 
where we shall enjoy we can't tell what. — Selden. 
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397- 
"T^RYDEN received the hint, which induced him 
to write his poem called " The Medal," from 
that merry Monarch, Charles the Second, in the 
following manner : — As Charles was one day walk- 
ing in the Mall, and talking with Dryden, he said 
— " If I were a poet, and I am sure I am poor 
enough for one, I would write a poem on such a 
subject, in the following manner. " The King 
then stated the plan of the poem. Dryden took 
the hint, and when the poem was finished he pre- 
'sented it to his Majesty, who made him a present 
of a hundred broad pieces for it. 

398. 
q^HE MS. of Pope's version of the "Iliad" 
descended from Lord Bolingbroke to Mallet, 
and is now to be found in the British Museum, 
where it was deposited at the pressing instance of 
Dr Maty. Mr Disraeli, in the first edition of his 
" Curiosities of Literature," has exhibited a fac- 
simile of one of the pages. It is written upon the 
backs and covers of letters and other fragments of 
papers, evincing that it was not without reason he 
was called " Paper-sparing Pope." 

399- 
" *T*HERE is a custom at Queen's College to 

■*■ serve up every year a boar's head, provided 
by the manciple against Christmas-day. 

" This boar's head being boiled or roasted, is 
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laid in a great charger covered with a garland of 
bays or laurel, as broad at bottom as the brims of 
the chargers. 

" When the first course is served up in the 
refectory on Christmas-day, in the said College, 
the manciple brings the said boar's head from the 
kitchen up to the high table, accompanied with 
one of the tabarders, who lays his hand on the 
charger. The tabarder sings a song, and when he 
comes to the chorus, all the scholars that are in 
the refectory join together and sing it." l 

1. 

The Boar's head in hand bear I, 
Bedeck'd with bays and rosemary, 
And I pray you masters merry be 
Quotquot estis in convivio. 
Chorus. 
Caput Apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino. 

II. 
The Boar's head as I understand 
Is the bravest dish in the land, 
Being thus bedeck'd with a gay garland, 
Let us Servire Convivio. 
Caput Apri ', &c. 

in. 
Our steward has provided this 
In honour of the King of bliss, 
Which on this day to be served is 
In Reginetisi A trio. 
Caput Apri, &c. 

Tradition says that this ceremony is observed to 
1 From a MS. in the Bodleian Library, 
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commemorate the deliverance of a scholar of this 
society from the attack of a wild boar, which had 
come out of Shotover forest, and which he over- 
came by thrusting a volume of Aristotle down his 
throat. The same tradition adds that this event 
happened near the top of Headington Hill, and 
that the walk called Aristotle's walk was so named 
from this circumstance. 



A 



400. 

LADY of the name of Griggs died in the last 
century at an advanced age, in Southamp- 
ton Row, London. Her fortune was ^30,000 at 
the time of her decease. Credite Posteri! — her 
executors found in her house eighty-six living and 
twenty-eight dead cats. Her mode of interring 
her favourites was, as they died, to place them in 
different boxes, which were heaped one on another 
in closets, as are the dead, as described by Pennant, 
in the Church of St Giles. She had a black female ' 
servant — to her she left ^150 per annum to keep 
the favourites whom she left alive. 

401. 

TOURING Sir George Rodney's residence in 
^ Paris, so great was his indigence that he 
frequently knew not where to apply for a dinner. 
Monsieur de Sartine, no stranger to his professional 
abilities, thought this a proper time to wean his 
affections from his country, and therefore employed 
the Duke de Biron to make him an offer of the 
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command of the French West India fleet, with a 
sum of money that should restore him to inde- 
pendence. The Duke, in consequence of this, in- 
vited Sir George to spend a month at his house, 
and in the course of that time frequently sounded 
him with great delicacy on the subject; but not 
being able to make himself properly understood, 
he at last openly declared to him, "that as his 
royal master meant the West Indies to be the 
theatre of the present war, he was commissioned 
to make the handsomest offers to Sir George, if he 
would quit the English service, and take upon him 
the command of a French squadron." 

Sir George, after hearing him with great temper, 
spiritedly made him this answer : " Sir, my dis- 
tresses, it is true, have driven me from the bosom 
of my country; but no temptation whatever can 
estrange me from her service. Had this offer been 
a voluntary one of your own, I should have deemed 
it an insult ; but I am glad to learn that it proceeds 
from a quarter that can do no wrong !" 

The Duke de Biron was so struck with the 
public virtue of the old British tar, that he instantly 
exclaimed, " It is a pity so gallant an officer should 
be lost to his country. Will a thousand louis d'ors 
enable you to revisit it, and tender your services 
to your Sovereign ?" The other replied they would. 
The Duke immediately advanced him the sum, 
with which Sir George set out the next day for 
England, where he had not arrived a week before 
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he returned the Duke's loan, accompanied with the 
most grateful letter for the singular obligation he 
had so politely conferred upon him. „ 

402. 

(TIR GILBERT ELIOT of Minto, afterwards 
^ Lord Justice Clerk, a man of elegant taste, 
was an early friend of Thomson ; and when the 
first edition of the " Seasons " came out, the author 
sent a copy, handsomely bound, to Sir Gilbert, who 
showed it to a relation of Thomson's, a gardener 
at Minto. The man took the book into his hands, 
and, turning it over and over, gazed on it with 
admiration ; on which Sir Gilbert said to him, 
" Well, David, what do you think of James Thom- 
son now ? There 's a book will make him famous 
all the world over, and immortalise his name." 
David, looking now at Sir Gilbert and then at the 
book, said, " In troth, sir, it is a grand book ! I 
did na* think the lad was so clever as to ha' done 
sic neat a piece of handicraft" 

403. 

T T was currently reported in the neighbourhood 
of Tadworth (not far from Amesbury), that 
the house of a Mr Mompessim of that town was 
infested with a demon. Upon this story, related 
to him in early life, it is said that Addison imbibed 
the first idea of writing his play of " The Drummer, 
or the Haunted House." 
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404. 
T ORD CARTERET retained by memory the 
"^ whole of the New Testament, from the first 
chapter of St Matthew to the last word in Revela- 
tion. It was very astonishing to hear him repeat 
long passages from it, in the same accurate method 
as if he were reading the book. 

405. 
r ~PHE name of Tabarderi though lost everywhere 
else, still continues in use at Queen's College, 
Oxford ; part of the members of that society being 
so called from the circumstance of their formerly 
wearing the tabardum, a short gown, or coat with- 
out sleeves, similar to that worn by heralds. 

406. 
T OSEPH HUME had been a surgeon in India, 
J and had made a fortune. He had an office, 
and kept a clerk at his own cost, in order to 
examine the estimates and accounts of public 
monies, and to prepare his statements and facts ; 
and by his attention to economy effected a consi- 
derable reduction in the national expenditure. He 
had his faults, which produced political errors, for 
he looked rather to what in his mind was desirable 
than to what was practicable. That kind of feeling 
predominated throughout. He suggested even the 
smallest economics. Gilt-edged paper was, I take 
it, given up in consequence of his observation on 

the extravagance of using it for parliamentary 

R 
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notices. Parker, secretary to the Treasury, brought 

up some reports. Hume remarked. " I think that 

splendid gilt paper is unnecessary." Parker, nettled 

at this, replied, " Perhaps the honourable member 

may think the margins are too wide ;" but it had 

its effect, and in a short time the paper in the 

library and writing-rooms, as well as all the future 

reports, had no gilt edges. Soon after it went out 

of fashion altogether. 

407. 

A MONG the constitutions made in a solemn 
^^ synod, which was summoned by Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and held at Westmin- 
ster, in 1 102, are the following: — 

That no clerks be provosts or proctors of secular 
matters, or judges in blood. 

That priests should not go to public drinkings, 
nee ad pinnas biba?it, nor drink at pins. 

That abbots make no knights, and that they eat 
and sleep in the same house with their monks, 
except some necessity forbid. 

That criniti, such as wear long hair, be so shaven 

that part of their ears may appear, and their eyes 

be not covered. 

408. 

HTHElfcE is scarcely any public man in our his- 
tory of whose manners and conversation so 
many particulars have been preserved as of Pelham, 
first Duke of Newcastle. Single stories may be 
unfounded or exaggerated ; but all the stories about 
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him, whether told by people who were perpetually 
seeing him in Parliament and attending his levee 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields, or by Grub Street writers 
who never had more than a glimpse of his star 
through the windows of his gilded coach, are of 
the same character. Horace Walpole and Smollett 
differed in their tastes and opinions as much as 
two human beings could differ. They kept quite 
different society. Walpole played at cards with 
countesses, and corresponded with ambassadors. 
Smollett passed his life surrounded by printers' 
devils and famished scribblers. Yet Walpole's 
duke and Smollett's duke are as like as if they 
were both from one hand. Smollett's Newcastle 
runs out of his dressing-room with his face covered 
with soap-suds to embrace the Moorish envoy. 
Walpole's Newcastle pushes his way into the Duke 
of Grafton's sick room to kiss the old nobleman's 
plasters. No man was so unmercifully satirised. 
But in tnith he was himself a satire ready made. 
All that the art of the satirist does for other men 
nature had done for him. Whatever was absurd 
about him stood out with grotesque prominence 
from the rest of the character. He was a living, 
moving, talking caricature. His gait was a shuffling 
trot ; his utterance a rapid stutter ; he was always 
in a hurry ; he was never in time ; he abounded in 
fulsome caresses and in hysterical tears. His 
oratory resembled that of Justice Shallow. It was 
nonsense effervescent with animal spirits and im- 
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pertinence. Of his ignorance many anecdotes 
remain, some well authenticated, some probably 
invented at coffee-houses, but all exquisitely char- 
acteristic. "Oh — yes — yes — to be sure — Anna- 
polis must be defended — troops must be sent to 
Annapolis — Pray, where is Annapolis ?" " Cape 
Breton an island ! wonderful ! — show it me on the 
map. So it is, sure enough. My dear sir, you 
always bring us good news. I must go and tell the 
King that Cape Breton is an island." And this 
man was, during nearly thirty years, Secretary of 
State, and, during near ten years, First Lord of the 
Treasury ! — Macaulay. + 

409. 

A LETTER from T. Hearne to Dr R. Raw- 
linson, giving an account of the original prices 
of many of his works : — 

" Dear Sir, — I received both your letters, viz., 
that of the 2 2d and that of the 25th inst., and thank 
you for your designed present. I wanted much to 
hear from yourself how matters went in your auc- 
tions, and was glad at last to have one, though I 
am very sorry to find you have such bad usage, 
when you act so very honourably. But I am too 
sensible that booksellers and others are in a com- 
bination against you. Booksellers have the least 
pretence of any to act so. Your brother (whom I 
shall always call my friend) did them unspeakable 
kindnesses. By his generous way of bidding, and 
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by his constant buying, he raised the value of 
books incredibly, and there is hardly such another 
left. The booksellers (who got so much by him) 
owe him a statue, the least they can do. But in- 
stead of that they neither speak well of him, nor do 
you (as I verily believe) common justice. You 
have my letter to your brother in which matters 
between him and me were justly stated to his great 
satisfaction. I know not what he did with the 
books of mine he was concerned for. I fear, how- 
ever, that some gentlemen that subscribed for them 
to him had not their books. But that was not my 
fault. I sent them all up to him, and I am fully 
satisfied (had he lived) he would have paid the 
arrears, and have let all persons (if he did not do 
so) have their copies. I do not at all doubt but 
you will act with the friendship that hath always 
past between us, and I return you my thanks for 
your design of keeping up the prices of my books, 
in order to which I send you the several prices 
(what you desire) of what I have published since 
Leland's I tin. I printed but a small number of 
any of them, but I see no occasion to specify what 
the particular numbers were. That is sometimes 
done in the books themselves, though not in all. 
I would fain have those baulked that expect great 
bargains from the falsely supposed great numbers. 
As I have hitherto printed but a few, so I shall 
continue the same method, having no manner of 
reason to brag of encouragement. 'Tis love to our 
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history and antiquities, not prospect of gain, of 
which I meet with so very little, that makes me 
go on. But I had rather acquiesce and be con- 
tent, than complain. Reward is to be expected in 
a better place. What you say of nonsensical and 
whimsical books bringing the best prices, is one 
plain sign (among many) of the great decay of 
learning. 'Twas otherwise some years ago, when 
trifles were looked upon as a disgrace to good 
catalogues. — I am, dear sir, your most obliged 
humble servant, Tho. Hearne. 

" Edm. Hall, Oxford, 
Nov. 27/A, 1727." 
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" Rossi Hist." only 60. Of Aluredus Beverlacensis 
148; and of Roper's "Life of Sir Thomas 
More" 148. 

410. 

\ 7ERN0N was the person who invented the 
story about the lady being pulverised in 
India by a coup de soleiL When he was dining 
there with a Hindoo, one of his host's wives was 
suddenly reduced to ashes; upon which the Hindoo 
rang the bell, and said to the attendant who an- 
swered it, " Bring fresh glasses, and sweep up your 
mistress/' 
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411. 

/^HEVREAU tells a singular story of a man who 
lived in an adjoining province, who had dis- 
posed of all his property in such a manner as to 
reserve a comfortable provision for himself during 
life, and by sinking the principal for a given time 
to receive a certain sum yearly. According to his 
calculation the term of his life was to extend to 
eighty years. His computation was erroneous, he 
lived to eighty-six, and was reduced to beggary. 
The words of his petition, when he went from door 
to door, was, " Pray, remember a poor man, who 
has lived longer than he expected." 

412. 

T ORD SHELBURNE could say the most pro- 
■^ voking things, and yet appear quite uncon- 
scious of their being so. In one of his speeches, 
alluding to Lord Carlisle, he said, "The noble 
Lord has written a comedy." "No, a tragedy." 
" Oh, I beg pardon ; I thought it was a comedy/ 

A T one time Porson had sc*me thoughts of taking 
orders, and studied divinity for a year or two. 
"But," said he, "I found that I should require 
about fifty years' reading to make myself thoroughly 
acquainted with it — to satisfy my mind on all points, 
and therefore I gave it up. There are fellows who 
go into a pulpit assuming everything and knowing 
nothing ; but I would not do so." 
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414. 

O TOTHARD, the painter, happened to be one 
w evening at an inn on the Kent Road, when 
Pitt and Dundas put up there on their way from 
Walmer. Next morning, as they were stepping 
into their carriage, the waiter said to Stothard, 
"Sir, do you observe these two gentlemen ?" 
" Yes," he replied ; " and I know them to be Mr 
Pitt and Mr Dundas." "Well, sir, how much 
wine do you suppose they drank last night?" 
Stothard could not guess. " Seven bottles, sir." 

4i5- 
HPHE " Maxims " published under the name of 
Rochefoucault are certainly spurious. The 
true are still preserved among the family deposits 
of that house, from whence it would be great diffi- 
culty to extract them. In those that are published 
many false things are inserted. I have heard that 
they were composed by a friend of M. Rochefou- 
cault's, and that this person probably had access 
to the original maxims. — Longuerana. 

416. 

TT is curious how fashion changes pronunciation. 
In my youth everybody said " Lonnon," not 
" London." Fox said " Lonnon " to the last ; and 
so did Crowe. The now fashionable pronunciation 
of several words is to me at least very offensive. 
" Cdntemplate " is bad enough, but " balcony " 
makes me sick. — Rogers. 
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417. 

A LEXANDER BARCLAY is said to have been 
**** educated at Oriel College, accomplished his 
academical studies by travelling, and was appointed 
one of the priests, or prebendaries, of the College 
of St Mary Ottery, in Devonshire. Afterwards he 
became a Benedictine monk of Ely monastery, and 
at length took the habit of the Franciscans at 
Canterbury. 

He temporised with the changes of religion, for 
he possessed some church preferments in the reign 
of Edward the Sixth. He died very old, at Croy- 
don, in Surrey, in the year 1552. 

In his " Ship of Fools " he ridicules the reigning 
vices and follies of every rank and profession, under 
the allegory of a ship freighted with fools of all 
kinds. The title promises much character and 
pleasantry; but we shall be disappointed if we 
expect to find the foibles of the crew of our ship 
touched by the hand of the author of the " Can- 
terbury Tales," or exposed in the rough yet strong 
manner of Piers Plowman. 

418. 

"\ I rARBURTON compared Jackson, the meta- 
v physical part of whose works were written 

by Clarke, and Waterland, who borrowed so 
largely from Bull, to the two broom-sellers: one 
stole his materials, the other stole brooms ready 
made. 
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419. 

"D ARN-ELMS, near Putney, was in Pope's time 
a famous duelling place. It was then a fine 
green meadow, half encircled by the Thames, and 
shaded by rows of very lofty elms, under which 
the duellists usually fought. This was the scene 
of the famous duel between the Duke of Bucks and 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, with two seconds on each 
side.- All the six fought, and the Earl of Shrews- 
bury and one of the seconds lost their lives. 

420. 

/^*HARLES II. was wont, in his humorous way, 
. to say of his chaplain, Dr Barrow, that " he 
was the most unfair preacher in England, because 
he exhausted every subject, and left no room for 
others to come after him. ,, It was indeed too 
much the doctor's way, when he got hold of a topic 
he never knew how to leave anything unsaid upon 
it. One of his best discourses, that on the duty 
and reward of bounty to the poor, actually took 
him three hours and a half in delivering. 

421. 

'T^HE memory of Queen Caroline is revered for 
-*" the excellence of her domestic character. 
As a mother she shone in a conspicuous manner, 
by the attention which she paid to cultivating the 
dispositions of her children. Of her Majesty's 
superior talent for that tender office, of her adroit- 
ness in seizing the happy moment to instil virtuous 
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principles, the following anecdote records an 
instance, which ought never to be forgotten : — 

The Princess Royal was accustomed, at going 
to rest, to employ one of the ladies of the court in 
reading aloud to her, till she should drop asleep. 
It happened one evening that the lady who was 
appointed to perform this office being indisposed, 
could not, without great inconvenience, endure the 
fatigue of standing ; yet the Princess was inatten- 
tive to her situation, and suffered her to continue 
reading till she fell down in a swoon. 

The Queen was informed of this the next morn- 
ing. Her Majesty said nothing upon the subject ; 
but at night, when she was in bed, sent for the 
Princess, and saying that she wished to be lulled 
to rest, commanded her Royal Highness to read 
aloud. After some time the Princess began to be 
tired of standing, and paused, in hope of receiving 
an order to seat herself. " Proceed," said her 
Majesty. In a short time a second stop seemed 
to plead for rest " Read on," said the Queen. 
Again the Princess stopped ; again she received an 
order to proceed ; till at last, faint and breathless, 
she was forced to complain. Then did this excel- 
lent parent exhort her daughter to forbear indulging 
herself in ease, while she suffered her attendants to 
endure unnecessary fatigue. An illustrious example 
to mothers, how to create and improve occasions 
for forming the dispositions of their children. 
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422. 

HP HE celebrated Mrs Lenox was married at a 
very early age. Soon after her esteemed 
production, the " Female Quixote," was published, 
she was introduced to Dr Johnson (accompanied by 
Mr Lenox) as a young lady of great literary merit. 
But nothing could exceed the astonishment of Mrs 
Lenox at the odd manner in which she was re- 
ceived. The Doctor took her on his knee, as if a 
mere child ; after which he carried her in his arms 
to show her his library ; and, as if he resolved to 
be uniform in his conduct, sent his servant to a 
pastry-cook to purchase some cakes for the young 
lady. Mrs Lenox found herself greatly embar- 
rassed, but a respect for his character stifled even 
the idea of resentment, and she preserved an inti- 
macy with him till near the period of his decease. 

423. 
/^TTLEY'S knowledge of painting was astonish- 
^-^ ing. Showing him a picture which I had 
just received from Italy, I said, " Whose work do 
you suppose it to be?" After looking at it atten- 
tively, he replied, "It is the work of Lorenzo di 
Credi" (by whom I already knew that it was 
painted). " How," I asked, " could you discover^ 
it to be from Lorenzo's pencil? have you ever 
before now seen any of his pieces?" "Never," he 
answered; "but I am familiar with the description of 
his style as given by Vasari and others." — Rogers. 
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424. 

" /^HIEF JUSTICE WILLES," says Miss Haw- 
^ kins, in her Memoirs, " was a man of so 
little personal decorum, that he was perpetually 
offending against the respect due to his office. He 
would play cards at the public rooms at watering 
places ; and one night, when so engaged, he was 
extremely annoyed by a young barrister who, 
feigning himself intoxicated, stood by the table, 
looked over his cards, and was so troublesome that 
at length Willes spoke sharply to him. ' Sir/ said 
he, pretending to stagger, ' I — beg pardon ; but I 
wanted to improve in playing whist ; so, so I came 
to look over — you ; for if — if I, I, I am not mis- 
taken, sir — you are a judge? " 

425. 
A DDISON observed of Cowley that the redun- 
dancy of his wit had done him more harm 
than the deficiency of it had done other poets. 
Nor was this the fault of Cowley alone, but of all 
the authors of that age. They were not only in- 
spired, but transported with the furor poeticus. 
They gave the reins to their imaginations, and 
swept all that could be said on a subject with a 

drag-net. 

426. 

CPEAKING of Composition, Coleridge said 
^ most beautifully, "What comes from the 
heart goes to the heart." 
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427. 

A T the sale of Dr Johnson's books, Rogers met 

General Oglethorpe, then very, very old, the 

flesh of his face looking like parchment. He 

amused us youngsters by talking of the alterations 

that had been made in London, and of the great 

additions it had received within his recollection. 

He said that he had shot snipes in Conduit 

Street ! 

428. 

A PORTUGUESE was one day boasting to me 
of their great poet Camoens (this nation are 
very partial to themselves, and despisers of all 
other people), and mentioned among his other 
excellences that he had invented two thousand 
words, which were admitted into popular use. In 
France I know the most eminent writer could not 
make one pass into usage. Menage piqued him- 
self on his own term v'enustl, but it did not become 

current. — Longuerana. 

429. 

'"PHE following anecdote is related by Southey, 
the truth of it having fallen within his own 
knowledge. A dog, which had belonged to an 
Irishman, and was sold by him in England, would 
never touch a morsel of food on a Friday. The 
Irishman had made him as good a Catholic as 
himself. This dog never forsook the sick bed of 
his late master, and when he was dead refused to 
eat, and died also. 
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430- 
C KCRETARY CRAGGS brought Dick Estcourt 
^ once to Sir Godfrey Kneller's, where he 
mimicked several persons whom he knew; as 
Lords Godolphin, Somers, Halifax, &c. Sir God- 
frey was highly delighted, took the joke, and 
laughed heartily. Then they gave him the wink, 
and he mimicked Sir Godfrey himself, who cried, 

" Nay, now you are out, man ; by G , that is 

not me." 

43i- 

\70U may depend upon it religion is, in its 
essence, the most gentlemanly thing in the 
world. It will alone gentilise, if unmixed with 
cant ; and I know nothing else that will, alone. 
Certainly not the army, which is thought to be the 
grand embellisher of manners. — Coleridge. 

43*. 
T^ANCY lyrics from "Jack Randall's Scrap- 
r Book" :— 

" By Crib, I 'm sick of sickly songs, 

Love I no more delight in ; 
Come, Randall, leave the boxing throngs, 
And sing the charm that still belongs 

To sparring and to fighting. 

"jOh. ! sing those days of triumph, when 
Great Jonson stood his legs on, 
With Ryan fam'd, and giant Ben, 
And chant in glowing numbers then 
Of Gulley and of Gregson. 
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" Laud high the gocUlike Belcher race, 

Mendoza, also, stick in, 
Dick Humphries — he who fought with grace, 
And every mill correctly trace 

Of Harry Pearce, The Chicken. 



n 



Sing Crib, who fought the giant black, 

Who Champion is distinguished ; 
Then Richmond and the negro pack, 
And he who, scarce a fortnight back, 

The hardy Gas extinguished. 

" Come, Nonpareil, now gaily sing, 
But first wet well your whistle: — 
Here 's health to those who grace the Ring, 
"Whether for them a Rose may spring, 
Or Shamrock, Leek, or Thistle." 

433- 
'"PHE comedy of the " Learned Ladies " brought 
Moliere into vogue. On the rise of his 
reputation, he said, " I have no occasion to study 
Plautus or Terence, or to consume my labour in 
examining the fragments of Menander : the world 
is my theatre." Notwithstanding this declaration, 
the poet sometimes goes beyond actual observa- 
tion. The " Learned Ladies " exhibit more what 
Moliere thought comic than what he knew to be 
just. This writer is not only indebted to Plautus 
and Terence, but to Italian writers; in particular 
to Trivelini. His "Impostor" is the most gene- 
rally admired of his plays. Boileau gives the pre- 
ference tathe " Misanthrope;" but a great objection 

lies against this piece, the circumstance of the 

s 
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misanthrope appearing so often on the stage; for 
his part does not contain less than eighteen hun- 
dred lines. He almost engrosses the whole repre- 
sentation. 

434- 
TD ORSON said that Pitt carefully considered his 
sentences before he uttered them ; but that 
Fox threw himself into the middle of his, and left 
it to God Almighty to get him out again. 

435- 
T WAS walking with Lord Lonsdale on the ter- 
race at Lowther Castle, when he said, " I wish 
I could do something for poor Campbell." My 
rejoinder was, " I wish you would do something 
for poor Wordsworth, who is in such straitened 
circumstances that he and his family deny them- 
selves animal food several times a week." Lord 
Lonsdale was the more inclined to assist Words- 
worth, because the Wordsworth family had been 
hardly used by the preceding Lord Lonsdale ; and 
he eventually proved one of his kindest friends. — 
Rogers. 

43 6 - 
n^HE fastidiousness of Addison, in regard to his 
■*■ literary compositions, is no less remarkable 
than the general negligence of his friend and coad- 
jutor, Steele. 

Mr Richard Nutt, one of the first printers of the 
Tatler, remembered that the press was stopped, 
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and not seldom, but not always by Addison, as has 
been affirmed, solely for the sake of inserting new 
prepositions or conjunctions. " It was often 
stopped," he said, " for want of copy? In these 
cases, he had sometimes a hard task to find out 
Steele, who frequently furnished him with the 
needful supply, written hastily in a room adjoining 
to the printing-office. Mr Nutt mentioned one 
particular paper which he saw rapidly written by 
Steele, at midnight, and in bed, whilst he waited 
to carry it to the press. 

437- 
T^HE chief companions of Addison were Steele, 
Budgell, Philips, Carey, Davenant, and Colonel 
Bret. With one or other of these he always break- 
fasted. He studied all the morning, then dined at 
a tavern, and went afterwards to Button's. 

43i 
A LADY once complained to Segrais of the 
evil influence of her natal star, which had 
occasioned her to commit such an action 
against her will. " Madam," replied Segrais 
(awaking from a reverie), " do you pretend to have 
a star to yourself? Astronomers tell me that there 
are not above twenty thousand in all, so you see 
that everybody cannot have a star to himself. " All 
this Segrais said with such gravity of manner and 
vivacity of countenance that the fair astrologist was 
ashamed of her philosophy. 
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439- 
O CHILLER had a patent of nobility conferred 

^ upon him by the Emperor of Germany, which 
he never used. Turning over a mass of papers 
one day, in the presence of a friend, he came to 
his patent, and showed it carelessly to his friend, 
with this observation, "I suppose you did not 
know I was a noble ;" and then hastily and con- 
temptuously buried it again in the mass of miscel- 
laneous papers, amidst which it had long lain 

undisturbed. 

440. 

IV TANDEVILLE compared Addison, after 
having passed an evening in his company, 
to a silent parson in a tie-wig. 

441. 
TC* OR my own part, I like Harris's writings much. 
A But Tooke thought meanly of them. He 
would say, " Lord Malmesbury is as great a fool as 
his father." — Rogers. 

442. 
A DDISON, before he commenced his Spec- 
Mors, had amassed materials with the assi- 
duity of a student. Young, in his poetical epistle 
to Tickell, alluding to Addison's Spectators, 

says, 

u A chance amusement polished half an age." 

But it has been since discovered that the reverse 
is the fact ; for Addison had collected his materials 
to the amount of three folio volumes. 
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443- 
TORD NELSON was a remarkably kind-hearted 

"^ man. I have seen him spin a teetotum with 
his one hand a whole evening, for the amusement 
of some children. I heard him once during dinner 
utter many bitter complaints (which Lady Hamil- 
ton vainly attempted to check) of the way he had 
been treated at court that forenoon. The Queen 
had not condescended to take the slightest notice 
of him. In truth, Nelson was hated at court ; they 
were jealous of his fame. — Rogers. 

444. 
j^ EMBLE would correct anybody, at any time, 

A ^ and in any place. Dear Charles Mathews — 

a true genius in his line, in my judgment — told me 

he was once performing privately before the King. 

The King was much pleased with the imitation of 

Kemble, and said, " 1 liked Kemble very much. 

He was one of my earliest friends. I remember once 

he was talking, and found himself out of snuff. I 

offered him my box. He declined taking any — 

* he, a poor actor, could not put his fingers into a 

royal box.' I said, c Take some, pray ; you will 

obk<?ge me.' Upon which Kemble replied, ' It 

would become your royal mouth better to say 

oblige me/ and took a pinch." — Coleridge. 

445- 
T^HE following extract from the Prefatory Ad- 

dress to Baxter's " Poetical Fragments, 168 1,'> 

comprises an interesting notice of several con- 
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temporary writers, of high reputation in their 
day: — 

" These times have produced many excellent 
poets, among whom, for strength of wit, Dr 
[Mr] Abraham Cowley justly bears the bell. I 
much value Mr Woodford's Paraphrase on the 
Psalms, though his genius, or somewhat else, 
expounds some of the Psalms so as the next age 
will confute. A Woman's Poems, the Lady 
Catherine Phillips', are far above contempt; but 
that is best to me which is most holy 

" Honest George Withers, though a rustic poet, 
hath been very acceptable ; as to some for his 
prophecies, so to others for his plain country 
honesty. The vulgar were the more pleased with 
him for being so little courtly as to say — 

' If I might have been hung, I knew not how 
To teach my body how to cringe and bow, 
And to embrace a fellow's hinder quarters, 
As if I meant to steal away his garters ; 
When any bowed to me, with congees trim, 
All I could do, was stand and laugh at him. 
Bless me ! thought I, what will this coxcomb do ? 
When- 1 perceived one reaching at my shoe.' 

" Quarles yet outwent him, mixing competent 
wit with piety, especially in his poem against 
' Rest on Earth/ 

" Silvester, or Dubartas, seems to me to outgo 
them both. 

" Sir Fulk Grevill, Lord Brook, a man of great 
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note in his age, hath a poem lately printed (1670), 
for subjects* liberty, which I greatly wonder this 
age would bear. There are no books that have 
been printed these twenty years that I more wonder 
at that ever they were endured, than Richard 
Hooker's eight books of ' Ecclesiastical Polity, 1 
dedicated by Bishop Gauden to our present King, 
and vindicated by him, and these poems of Sir 
Fulk Grevill, Lord Brook. 

" Davies's ' Nosce Teipsum ' is an excellent poem, 
in opening the nature, faculties, and certain immor- 
tality of man's soul. 

" But I must confess, after all, that, next the 
* Scripture Poems/ there are none so savoury to me 
as Mr George Herbert's and Mr George Sandys'. 
I know that Cowley and othere far exceed Herbert 
in wit and accurate composure; but as Seneca 
takes with me above all his contemporaries, because 
he speaketh things by words, feelingly and seriously, 
like a man that is past jest ; so Herbert speaks to 
God like one that really believeth a God, and 
whose business in the world is most with God. 
Heart-work and heaven-work make up his books ; 
and Dubartas is seriously divine; and George 
Sandys — 



*t t 



Omne tulit punctum, dum miscuit utile dulci.' 

" His Scripture Poems are an elegant and 
excellent paraphrase ; but especially his Job, whom 
he hath restored to its original glory. Oh that 
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he had turned the Psalms into metre fitted to the 
usual tunes ! It did me good when Mrs Wyat in- 
vited me to see Bexley Abbey, in Kent, to see 
upon the old stone wall in the garden a summer- 
house, with this inscription in great golden letters, 
that, ' In that place, Mr G. Sandys, after his travels 
over the world, retired himself for his poetry and 
contemplations/ And none are fitter to retire to 
God than such as are tired with seeing all the vani- 
ties on earth." 

446. 

A FRIEND of mine, who travelled into Spain, 
recited to me an extraordinary epitaph on 
the King of Spain's precentor, which he had seen 
himself at Saragossa : — " Here lies John Cabeca, 
precentor of my Lord the King. When he is 
admitted to the choir of angels, whose society he 
will embellish, and where he will distinguish him- 
self by his powers of song, God shall say to the 
angels, ' Cease, ye calves ! and let me hear John 
Cabega, the precentor of my Lord the King. ,w — 
Segraisiana. 

447- 
T ONCE travelled with Lord Lansdowne (when 
Lord Henry Petty) to Bognor, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which Hayley was then living (not at 
Eartham, but in a village near it). I went to visit 
him. The door was opened by a little girl ; and 
when I said, " Is Mr Hayley at home ?" he himself 
exclaimed, " Yes, he is" (he recognised my voice, 
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though we had met only once before — at Flax- 
man's); and out he came, adding, " I am delighted 
to see you. If I had not known your voice I 
should not have let you in, for I am very busy." I 
took coffee with him, and he talked most agree- 
ably. I said that Lord Henry Petty was my 
travelling companion, and that he was very anxious 
to be introduced to him ; but Hayley, who did not v 
care a straw for rank, could not be prevailed upon 
to see his Lordship. — Rogers. 

448. 

IMPROMPTU ON AN APPLE BEING THROWN AT COOKE, 
WHILST PLAYING SIR PERTINAX MACSYCOPHANT. 

Some envious Scot, you say, the apple threw, 
Because the character was drawn too true ; 
It can't be so, for all must know " right weel," 
That a true Scot had only thrown the peel. 

449- 
TN 1582, Richard Stany hurst put forth a wild 
version of the first four books of the " ^Eneid ,> 
into what he was pleased to call " English heroical 
verse;" that is to say, hexameter. Of this silly 
affair, the first four lines of the second book will 
probably be deemed a sufficient specimen : — 

" With 'tentive list'ning, each wight was settled in harking ;. 
Then Father iEneas chronicled from loftie bed hautie ; 
You bid me, O Princess ! to scarifie a festered old sore, 
How that the Trojans were prest by the Grecian armie.' , 

Some of his epithets are particularly amusing ; 
for instance, he calls Chorebus, one of the Trojan 
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chiefs, a bedlamite; says that old Priam girded on 
his sword morg/ay, the name of a sword in the 
Gothic romances; that Dido would have been 
glad to have been brought to bed even of a cockney ', 
a dandiprat hop-thumb ; and that Jupiter, in kissing 
his daughter, Venus, bust his pretty-prating parrot; 
and that ^Eneas was fain to trudge out of Troy. 
We must also introduce a specimen of his rhyme, 
taken from " An Epitaph against Rhyme, entitled, 
' Commune Defunctorum,' such as our unlearned 
Rithmours accustomably make upon the death of 
every Tom Tyler, as if it were a last for every one 
his foot, in which the quantities of syllables are 
not to be heeded." 

" A Sara for goodness ; a great Bellona for hudgeness ; 
For mildness, Anna; for chastity, godly Susanna ; 
Hester, in a good shift ; a Judith, stout at a dead lift ; 
Also Julietta, with Dido, rich Cleopatra ; 
With sundry nameless, and women many more blame* 
less." 

45°- 

T N the library of Worcester College, Oxford, there 

is a poem in French, reciting the achievements 

of Edward the Black Prince, who died in the year 

1376. It is in the short verse of romance, and was 

written by the Prince's herald, who attended close 

by his person in all his battles, according to the 

established mode of those times. This was John 

Chandois-herald, frequently mentioned in Froissart. 

In this piece, which is of considerable length, the 

names of the Englishmen are properly spelled, the 
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chronology exact, and the epitaph, forming a sort 
of peroration to the narrative, the same as was 
ordered by the Prince in his will. A learned 
French antiquary is of opinion that anciently the 
French heralds, called hiraupc, were the same as 
the minstrels, and that they sung metrical tales at 
festivals. They frequently received fees or largesse 
in common with the minstrels. They travelled 
into different countries, and saw the fashions of 
foreign courts, and foreign tournaments. They not 
only committed to writing the process of the lists, 
but it was also their business, at magnificent feasts, 
to describe the number and parade of the dishes, 
the quality of the guests, the brilliant dresses of 
the ladies, the courtesy of the knights, the revels, 
disguisings, banquets, and every other occurrence 
most observable in the course of the solemnity. 

45 '• 
\\ rHEN Garrick first proposed to institute a 
jubilee, in honour of our immortal Shak- 
speare, the public immediately formed very high 
expectations of the entertainment they were to 
receive. The design was certainly noble in itself, 
whatever might be the motives ; and, in spite of all 
the ridicule and opposition which envy or malice 
exerted, it was carried into execution. It was 
allowed, by men of the first rank in the literary 
world, that no occasion of festivity ever was, or 
ever could be, more justifiable than that of paying 
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honours to the memory of so great an ornament to 
his country as the inimitable Shakspeare. 

In the spring and summer of 1769, great pre- 
parations were made in all parts of the town 
against the approaching festival. A very large and 
magnificient octagonal amphitheatre was erected 
upon the Bankcroft, close to the river Avon, and 
which, to please the prevailing taste, somewhat 
resembled Ranelagh Rotunda — it was capable of 
conveniently holding above one thousand spec- 
tators. 

Upon the margin of the Avon were ranged thirty 
cannon (sixteen of them thirty-two pounders), 
twelve cohorns, and some mortars, to be fired upon 
the opening of a"nd during the jubilee ; and an 
immense quantity of fireworks, and variegated 
lamps for the illuminations, were sent in two wag- 
gons from London, for the amusement of the com- 
pany. 

A beautiful ribbon (afterwards formed into 
favours) was purposely made at Coventry, and 
called the Jubilee Ribbon, which united and 
blended all the colours of the rainbow. 

A medal, engraved by Mr Westwood, of Bir- 
mingham, similar to that worn by Garrick, was 
struck on this occasion, in copper, silver, and 
gold. These, as well as the ribbon, were eagerly 
bought up. On one side was a good likeness of 
Shakspeare, with the following words, from his 
own play of Hamlet — "We shall not look upon his 
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like again" On the reverse — "Jubilee at Strat- 
ford, in honour and to the memory of Shakspeare. 
Sept. 1769. D. G. Steward." 

The first opening of the Jubilee was announced 
by firing the cannon ranged upon the banks of the 
Avon about five o'clock on Wednesday morning, 
the 6th of September 1769; and immediately 
afterwards, the principal ladies were serenaded by 
a number of young men, fantastically dressed, 
belonging to the theatre, with the following song, 
accompanied by hautboys, flutes, clarionets, guitars, 
and other instruments: — 

" Let beauty with the sun arise, 
To Shakspeare tribute pay ; 
With heav'nly smiles, and speaking eyes, 
n Give lustre to the day. 

Each smile she gives protects his name, 

What face shall dare to frown ? 
Not envy's self can blast the fame, 

Which beauty deigns to crown." 

The company were also entertained with the 
Warwickshire ballad, written by Garrick. The 
whole town being roused by these performances, 
the Corporation assembled, about eight o'clock, in 
one of the principal streets. A public breakfast 
was held at the Town or Shakspeare's Hall, at 
nine, to which every purchaser of a guinea ticket 
for the various entertainments (the masquerade 
only excepted, which was rated separately at half- 
a-guinea) was admitted, upon payment of a shilling, 
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and regaled with tea, coffee, and chocolate. Gar- 
rick, who officiated as steward, came to the break- 
fast-room soon after eight, to see that everything 
was properly prepared for the reception of the 
company, as well as to be himself in readiness to 
receive them. 

Previous to the arrival of the company, the 
Mayor and Corporation waited upon Garrick at 
Shakspeare's Hall, where William Hunt, Esq., the 
town-clerk, delivered to him the ensigns of his 
office, viz., a medal (on which was carved a bust 
of the bard, and richly set in gold) and wand, both 
made of the famous mulberry-tree. 

From the Town Hall the company proceeded, 
in regular order, to the church, where the Oratorio 
of " Judith," composed by Dr Arne, was well per- 
formed in a large temporary orchestra, erected 
under the organ. This piece opened at eleven ; and, 
at its close,' Garrick, at the head of the performers, 
walked in procession from the church, attended by 
a large cavalcade of the nobility and gentry, in their 
coaches, chaises, &c, to the amphitheatre — Vernon 
and the rest singing the following chorus : — 

" This is a day, a holiday ! a holiday ! 
Drive spleen and rancour far away ; 
This is a day, a holiday ! a holiday ! 
Drive care and sorrow far away. 
Here Nature nursed her darling boy,* 

i - -*- ■ 

* This verse was sung opposite the house where Shak- 
speare was born. 
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From whom all care and sorrow fly, 

Whose harp the Muses strung ; 
From heart to heart let joy rebound, 
Now, now, we tread enchanted ground, 

Here Shakspeare walked and sung ! " 

At three, a grand and sumptuous banquet was 
given at the amphitheatre, Garrick presiding as 
steward. The company were occasionally gratified 
with a variety of new songs, catches, and glees, 
adapted to the purpose of the jubilee, after which 
they separated, to prepare for the assembly. The 
whole town was illuminated, drums were beating, 
and a tumult of perfect satisfaction everywhere 
predominated. The assembly at the amphitheatre 
was numerously attended, during which a succes- 
sion of beautiful fireworks were let off. Dancing 
continued till about three o'clock ; and thus ended 
the first day's entertainment. 

On the second day, the performers walked in 
procession, each assuming one of Shakspeare's char- 
acters. It was, in most other respects, similar to 
the preceding. 

The third and last day unfortunately turned out 
rainy, which very naturally damped the expecta- 
tions of the company. 

45 2 - 

"\ 1 7HEN I was a little boy at the Blue-coat 

* School, there was a charm for one's foot 

when asleep; and I believe it had been in the 

school since its foundation, in the time of Edward 
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the Sixth. The march of intellect has 
now exploded it. It ran thus : — 
Foot ! fool 1 foot ! is fast asleep ! 
Thumb ! thumb ! thumb ! in spittle we sti 
Crosses three we make to ease us, 
Two for the thieves, and one for Christ Jes 
And the same charm served for a cramp i 
with the following substitution : — 

The devil is tying a knot in my leg ! 

Mark, I.uke, and John, unloose it, I beg I— 

Crosses three, &c. 
And really upon getting out of bed, wl 
cramp most frequently occurred, pressing 
of the foot on the cold floor, and then r 
this charm with the acts configurative th 
prescribed, I can safely affirm that I do 
member an instance in which the cramp 
go away in a few seconds. 

I should not wonder if it were equally g 
a stitch in the side ; but I cannot say I ev 
it for that. — Coleridge. 

453- 
COME time in the last century, some i 
^ or roguish persons imported into 
several Arabian MSS., very superbly boui 
appearing in most excellent condition, 
were eagerly bought up by persons wr 
rather admirers than readers of these 
Some time after the purchase, scholars w 
them, and turned them over, discovered th: 
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learned treasures consisted of the ledger-books 
and other registers of Arabian tradesmen. 

454. 
f~\LD friends are best. King James used to 

^-^ call for his old shoes ; they were easiest for 

his feet. — Selden. 

455- 
"\ \ 7HEN the city of Paris erected an equestrian 

statue in honour of Louis XV. (a statue 
which was begun by Bouchardon, and finished by 
Pigal), an inscription for it was handed about. It 
was in Latin, and very short, — Statua statuce — (the 
statue of a statue). 

45 6 - 
" HTECHNOGAMIA, or The Marriage of Arts," 

a comedy written by Barten Holyday, was 
acted publicly in Ch. Ch. Hall with no great ap- 
plause, 13th February 161 7-18. But the wits of 
those times being minded to show themselves 
before the King, were resolved, with leave, to act 
the said comedy at Woodstock ; whereupon, the 
author making some foolish alterations in it, it was 
accordingly acted on a Sunday night, 20th August 
162 1. But it being too grave for the King and 
too scholastic for the auditory (or as some have 
said, that the actors had taken too much wine 
before they began), his Majesty (James I.), after 
two acts, offered several times to withdraw. At 
length, being persuaded by some of those that were 
near to him to have patience till it was ended, 

T 
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lest the young men should be discouraged, he sat 
down, though much against his will Whereupon 
these verses were made by a certain scholar. 

" At Christ Church Marriage done before the King, 
Lest that those mates should want an offering, 
The King himself did offer, what I pray? 
He offered twice or thrice to go away." 

Several witty copies of verses were made on the 
said comedy, among which was that of Peter 
Heylin, of Magdalen College, called "Whoop Holy- 
day, ,J which giving occasion for the making other 
copies pro. and con., Corbet, Dean of Ch. Ch., who 
had that day preached, as it seems, before the 
King with his band starched clean, did put in for 
one, for which he was reproved by the graver sort ; 
but those that knew him well took no notice of it, 
for they have several times said, that " he loved to 
the last boys' play very well." 

457- 
A GENTLEMAN asking a friend who had seen 
**** Garrick perform his first and his last char- 
acter, if he thought him as good an actor when 
he took his leave of the stage of " Old Drury," as 
when he first played at Goodman's Fields, he gave 
for an answer the following 

Extempore. 
" I saw him rising in the East, 
In all his energetic glows ; 
I saw him setting in the West, 
In greater splendour than he rose." 
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458. 
HP HERE never was a merry world since the 

Fairies left dancing, and the Parson left con- 
juring. The opinion of the latter kept thieves in 
awe, and did as much good in a country as a 
Justice of Peace. — Selden. 

s 

459- 
OTOWE informs us, that in the midst of St 
^ Paul's churchyard was a pulpit cross of 
timber, mounted upon steps of stone, and covered 
with lead, in which were sermons preached by 
learned divines every Sunday in the forenoon, 
when the court and the magistrates of the city, 
besides a vast concourse of people, usually at- 
tended^ 

In foul and rainy weather these solemn sermons 
were preached at a place called " The Shrouds," 
which was, it seems, by the side of the cathedral 
church, under a covering or shelter. 

Paul's Cross was a place of general resort ; and 

it was sometimes a subject of complaint, that " the 

people walked up and down in the sermon time, 

and that there was such huzzing and buzzing in 

the preacher's ear, that it made him oft to forget 

his matter." 

460. 

A WOLF, meeting a horse, asked him who he 
**^ was, and whence he came ? "I know not," 
replied the horse, " who I am, or whence I came ; 
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but my father has written an account of 
of the hoofs of my hinder feet" The m 
ing himself in a stooping posture to read 
received such a blow from the leg of 
that he fell down quite stunned. On r 
he exclaimed, "What a fool did I she 
when, being born and bred a hunter, I 
to be a scholar ! " 

461. 

r^ AY read a copy of verses he had m: 
^-* Godfrey Kneller to him, in whic 
pushed his flattery so far, that he was all 
in great apprehension that Sir Godfi 
think himself bantered. When he had h 
through, he said, in his foreign style ar 
" Ay, Mr Gay, all what you have said is 
and very true ; but you have forgot one 
good friend, by G — , I should! have been 
of an army ; for when I was at Venice, 
a girandole^ and all the Place St. Mark 
smoke of gunpowder, and I did like the 
Gay; I should have been a great ge 
Gay ! " 

462. 

T T PON some lady complaining of the 
^^ of women, Arbuthnot said, " Yes, 
suffer greatly in some particulars, but 
not one of you that undergo the torture 
shaved three times a week." 
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463. 
f~* HAUCER, in the prologue to the " Canterbury 
^ Tales," characterising the Serjeant-at-Law, 
says, — 

" A Serjeant-of-Law, ware and wise, 
That often had ben at the pervise ;" 

and in the glossary at the end of Urry's edition, 
the word pervise is explained a church porch, 
contracted from Paradisus, i.e., locus porticibus et 
deambulatoriis circutndatus, and Spelman says that 
our lawyers used formerly to walk in such a place 
to meet their clients. 

Before the schools were erected, the young 
students held their disputations in Parvisiis in the 
porch of St Mary's Church. There they sat, vis- 
a-vis y one opposite the other. This might be ex- 
pressed in the Norman French of those times 
perhaps by Par-vis, and this, again, in barbarous 
Latin would be rendered by in parvisiis. 

464. 
T^\EAR Sir Walter Scott and myself were exact, 
**^ but harmonious, opposites in this, — that 
every old ruin, hill, river, or tree called up in his 
mind a host of historical or biographical associa- 
tions, — just as a bright pan of brass, when beaten, 
is said to attract the swarming bees ; whereas, for 
myself, notwithstanding Dr Johnson, I believe I 
should walk over the plain of Marathon without 
taking more interest in it than in any other plain 
of similar features. Yet I receive as much plea- 
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sure in reading the account of the battle, in Hero- 
dotus, as any one can. Charles Lamb wrote an 
essay on a man who lived in past time ; I thought 
of adding another to it on one who lived not in 
time at all, past, present, or future, — but beside or 
collaterally. — Coleridge, 

465. 
" "P\ID you marry your wife for her fortune ?" 
said, ironically, a gentleman to the husband 
of a rich lady with a disagreeable -countenance, 
and a disposition resembling her face. 

" Certainly not," answered he. 

" Was it for the sake of her beauty ?" 

" No ; I cannot say it was," replied the husband. 

" Did you marry her for the sake of her temper ?" 

" Not in the least." 

" In the devil's name, for whose sake did you 
marry such a woman?" 

" I married her for God's sake," answered the 
husband, with resignation. 

466. 

T N the account-roll of the bursars of Trinity Col- 
lege, for the year 1631, the following article oc- 
curs — u Soiut. pro fumigandis chirothecis." Gloves 
make a constant and considerable article of ex- 
pense in the earlier accompt-books of the college 
here mentioned, and without doubt in those of 
many other societies. They were annually given 
(a custom still subsisting) to the college-tenants, , 
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and often presented to guests of distinction. But 
it appears (at least, from accompts of the said 
college in preceding years), that the practice of 
perfuming gloves for this purpose was fallen into 
disuse soon after the reign of Charles I. 

Stowe's continuator, Edmund Howes, informs us, 
that sweet or perfumed gloves were first brought 
into England by the Earl of Oxford, who came 
from Italy in the 14th or 15th year of Queen Eliza- 
beth, during whose reign, and long afterwards, they 
were very fashionable. 

They are frequently mentioned by Shakspeare. 
Autolycus, in the Winter's Tale, has among his 
wares, — 

" Gloves as sweet as damask roses." 
467. 

~VX THEN General Oglethorpe was conversing 
* * with a sensible old native of Georgia about 
prayer, the latter said that they never asked any- 
thing of God, but left it to Him to do what He 
thought best for them ; that the asking for any 
particular blessing looked to him like directing 
God, and if so, must be a very wicked thing; 
that, for his part, he thought everything that hap- 
pened in the world was as it should be ; that God 
of Himself would do for every one what was con- 
sistent with the good of the whole ; and that our 
duty to Him was to be content with whatever 
happened in general, and thankful for all the good 
that happened to us in particular. 
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468. 

/^VLIVER CROMWELL, with all his affectation 
^-^ of Puritanism, was fond of music, and, what 
may seem surprising, was particularly fond of the 
music of an organ, as appears from the following 
remarkable anecdote : — In the grand rebellion, 
when the organ at Magdalen College, in Oxford, 
among others, was taken down, Cromwell ordered 
it to be carefully conveyed to Hampton Court, 
where it was placed in the great gallery, and one 
of Cromwell's favourite amusements was to be 
entertained with this instrument at leisure hours. 
It continued there till the Restoration, when it was 
returned to its original owners, and was the same 
that remained in the choir of that college till within 
these last sixty years. This organ was afterwards 
in the church of Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire. 

469. 
T HAVE several times talked to a very aged boat. 
man on the Thames, who recollected Mr 
Alexander Pope. This boatman, when a lad, had 
frequently assisted his father in rowing Pope up 
and down the river. On such occasions Pope 
generally sat in a sedan-chair. — Rogers. 

470. 

T N the year 1 541, a ridiculous accident is related by 
Fox, in his " Ecclesiastical History," to have hap- 
pened in this church : — " There was one Mr Malary, 
master of arts in Cambridge who, for certain opi- 
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nions was convened before the bishops, and then 
sent to Oxford, openly to recant, and carry a faggot, 
to the terror of the students of this university. On 
a Sunday he was brought into this church, many 
doctors, divines, and citizens being present. Dr 
Smith preached the recantation sermon, and Mr 
Malary stood before him with his faggot. About 
the midst of the sermon, there was of a sudden 
heard in the church, the voice of one crying, ' Fire ! 
fire!' in the streets, occasioned by a person who 
saw a chimney on fire in Allhallow's parish, and so, 
passing by the church, cried ' Fire,' thinking no 
hurt. This sound of fire being heard in the church, 
went from one to another, till at length the doctors 
and preacher heard it themselves, who, amazed 
with sudden fear, began to look up to the top and 
walls of the church, which others seeing, looked 
up also ; upon which some began in the midst of 
the crowd to cry out ' Fire ! fire !' ' Where?' says 
one and another. ' In the church/ says one. The 
word church was scarce pronounced, when in a 
moment there was a great cry, ' The church is on 
fire !' ' The church is set on fire by heretics !' This 
inexpressible horror and confusion raised the dust 
like a smoke, which, with the outcries of the people, 
made them all so afraid, that, leaving the sermon, 
they began to run away; but so great was the 
press of the multitude crowding together, that the 
more they laboured the harder it was to get out ; 
for they stuck so fast in the door, there was no 
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moving forward or backward. They ran to another 
little wicket on the north side, from thence to a 
door on the west ; but there was so great a throng, 
that with the force thereof a great bar of iron, which 
is almost incredible, was pulled out and broken by 
the strength of men's hands, and yet could not the 
door be opened for the vast concourse of people. 
At last, despairing of getting out, they in great 
amazement ran up and down, crying out that ' the 
heretics had conspired their death/ One said he 
plainly heard the fire; another affirmed he saw it; 
and a third swore he felt the melted lead dropping 
on his head and shoulders. None made more 
noise than the doctor that preached, who first of 
all cried out in the pulpit, i These are the subtleties 
of the heretics against me. Lord have mercy upon 
me !' &c. In all this consternation, nothing was 
more feared than the melting of the lead, which 
many affirmed they felt dropping on their bodies. 
The doctors, finding authority and force could not 
prevail, fell to entreaties, one offering twenty 
pounds, another his scarlet gown, so that any man 
would pull him out, though it were by the ears. 
A president of a college, pulling a board out from 
the pews, covered his head and shoulders there- 
with against the scalding lead, which they feared 
much more than the falling of the church. - One 
thought to get out of a window, and had broken 
the glass, and got his head and one shoulder out, 
but then stuck fast between the iron bars, that he 
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could move neither way. Others stuck as fast in 
the doors, over the heads of whom some got out 
A boy had climbed up on the top of the church 
door, and seeing a monk who had got over men's 
heads coming towards him, with a wide cowl hang- 
ing at his back, he thought it a good opportunity 
to make his escape, and prettily conveyed himself 
into the monk's cowl. The monk got out with the 
boy in his cowl, and for a while felt no weight ; but 
at last, feeling his cowl heavier than ordinary, and 
hearing a voice behind him, he was more afraid 
than while in the throng, believing that the evil 
spirit which had fired the church had flown into 
his cowl, whereupon he began to exorcise, ' In the 
name of God and all saints, I command thee to 
declare what thou art behind my back.' * I am 
Bertram's boy,' said the other. ' But I,' said the 
monk, ' adjure thee, in the name of the inseparable 
Trinity, that thou wicked spirit do tell me who 
thou art, and from whence thou comest, and that 
thou go hence.' ' I am Bertram's boy,' said he ; 
* and I pray, good master, let me go.' When the 
monk perceived the matter, he took the boy out, 
who ran away as fast as he could. In the mean- 
time, those without the church, seeing all things 
safe, made signs to them within to be quiet, but 
the noise being so great that no word could be 
heard, these signs increased their fear, supposing 
all the church without to be on fire, and that they 
were bid to tarry within, and not to venture out 
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because of the dropping of the lead and the fall ot 
other things. This hurry lasted many hours ; but 
at length the mistake was discovered. The next 
day, and week following, there was an incredible 
number of bills set upon the church doors, to in- 
quire for all manner of things then lost, there being 
but few in this garboyle who either through negli- 
gence lost, or through oblivion left, not something 
behind. The poor heretic's penance, being then 
disturbed, was perfected the next day at St Frides- 
wide's Church." 

471. 

A MEMBER of Parliament, who never spoke in 
the House of Commons but once, when, in 
the middle of a debate, a certain noisy member 
looking accidentally at him, bellowed, "Hear! 
hear ! hear ! " to which he calmly replied, " I 
never do anything else, sir." The answer imme- 
diately got the applause of the whole house. 

472. 

T HAVE not read through all Mr Tennyson's 
poems, which have been sent to me ; but I 
think there are some things of a good deal of 
beauty in what I have seen. The misfortune is, 
that he has begun to write verses without very well 
understanding what metre is. Even if you write 
in a known and approved metre, the odds are, if 
you are not a metrist yourself, that you will not 
write harmonious verses ; but to deal in new metres 
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without considering what metre means and requires, 
is preposterous. What I would, with many wishes 
for success, prescribe to Tennyson — indeed with- 
out it he can never be a poet in act — is to write 
for the next two or three years in none but one or 
two well known and strictly defined metres, such 
as the heroic couplet, the octave stanza, or the 
octo-syllabic measure of the Allegro and Penseroso. 
He would, probably, thus get imbued with a sen- 
sation, if not a sense, of metre without knowing it, 
just as Eton boys get to write such good Latin 
verses by conning Ovid and Tibullus. As it is, I 
can scarcely scan some of his verses. — Coleridge. 

473- 

O WIFT had been observing once to Gay what 
^^ an odd pretty sort of thing a Newgate Pas- 
toral might make ! Gay was inclined to try at 
such a thing for some time, but afterwards thought 
it would be better to write a comedy on the same 
plan. This was what gave rise to the " Beggar's 
Opera." He began on it ; and when first he men- 
tioned it to Swift, the doctor did not much like 
the project. As he carried it on, he showed what 
he wrote to both of us ; and we now and then gave 
a correction or a word or two of advice, but it was 
wholly of his own writing. When it was done, 
neither of us thought it would succeed. We 
showed it to Congreve who, after reading it over, 
said, " It would either take greatly or be damned 
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confoundedly." We were all at the first night of 
it, in great uncertainty of the event, till we were 
very much encouraged by overhearing the Duke of 
Argyle, who sat in the next box to us, say, " It will 
do, it must do! I see it in the eyes of them." 
This was a good while before the first act was 
over, and so gave us ease soon; for the Duke 
(besides his own good taste) has a more particular 
knack than any one now living, in discovering the 
taste of the public He was quite right in this, as 
usual ; the good nature of the audience appeared 
stronger and stronger every act, and ended in a 
clamour of applause. — Pope. 

474- 
AN English version of Camden's " Britannia " 

appeared in the year 16 10, which was the 

work of the indefatigable Philemon Holland, a 

physician and schoolmaster, whose boast was, 

that he had written a large folio volume with one 

pen, on which he composed the following stanza : — 

" With one sole pen I^wrote this book, 
Made of a grey goose-quill ; 
A pen it was when I it took, 
And a pen I leave it still." 

475- 
"\ \ THEN I am very ill indeed, I can read Scott's 

* v novels, and they are almost the only books 

I can then read. I cannot at such times read the 

Bible ; my mind reflects on it, but I can t bear the 

open page. — Coleridge. 
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476. 

" T LOVE you, Mr Cock," said Sir Godfrey 
Kneller to Cock the auctioneer, "and I 
will do you good ; but you must do something for 
me, too, Mr Cock — one hand can wash the face, 
but two hands wash one another. " — Pope. 

477- 
A FRENCH poetaster once read to Boileau a 
miserable rondeau of his own, and made 
him remark, as a very ingenious peculiarity in the 
composition, that the letter G was not to be found 
in it. "Would you wish to improve it still fur- 
ther ?" said the critic. "To be sure," replied the 
other, " perfection is my object." " Then take all 
the other letters out of it," replied the witty 

satirist. 

478. 

T ORD Granville had long wanted to pass an 
"^ evening with Pope. When he at last did so, 
the latter said that the two hours were wholly 
taken up by his lordship in debating and settling 
how the first verse in the ^Eneid was to be pro- 
nounced, and whether we should say Cicero or 
Kikero ! This is what is meant in the two lines 
inserted in the Dunciad on those learned topics. 

479- 
COME men are like musical glasses : to produce 
^ their finest tones you must keep them wet, — 
Coleridge. 
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480. 
T N the statutes of New College, Oxford, grammar 
A is called " Antiquus Donatus," i.e., the " Old 
Donat," or the name of a system of grammar formerly 
in vogue. The French have a book entitled, " Le 
Donnet, traite* de Grammaire, bailie' a. feu Roi 
Charles VIII." Among Rawlinson's manuscripts 
at Oxford is a manuscript on vellum, called 
"Donatus optimus noviter compilatus," given to 
St Alban's, by John Stroke, abbot, in 1450. In the 
introduction, or " lytell proheme," to Dean Coler/s 
" Grammatices Rudimenta," we find mention made 
of " certayne introducyions into Latyn speche, 
called Donates" &c. Among the books written by 
Bishop Peacock, there is the " Donat into Christian 
Religion," and the " Folower to the Donat." Cot- 
grave quotes an old French proverb, — " Les diables 
estoient encores a leur donat," — (The devils were 
but yet in their grammar.) The name arose from 
^Elius Donatus, who was a grammarian in the 

fourth century. 

481. 

A JEW, a man of understanding, but of an 
^^ advanced time of life, told me that it was 
wasting water to baptize a Jew. See instances of 
this opinion in Spain and Portugal. The fact is, 
a Jew will continue a Jew till the tenth generation. 
If a Jew were to turn Christian, he would be of 
the sect of the Socinians, because they deny the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. — Longuerana. 
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482. 
A LOOSE, slack, not well-dressed youth met 
Mr Leigh Hunt and myself in a lane near 
Highgate. Hunt knew him, and spoke. It was 
Keats. He was introduced to me, and stayed a 
minute or so. After he had left us a little way, he 
came back and said, "Let me carry away the 
memory, Coleridge, of having pressed your hand !" 
" There is death in that hand," I said to Hunt, 
when Keats was gone; yet this was, I believe, 
before the consumption showed itself distinctly. — 
Coleridge. 

483. 

/^VPERAS were at first set on foot by a set of 

^-^ gentlemen, who acted, not for money, but 

for their own diversion. There were about thirty 

of them. When they first came to be acted for 

money, there was one of the actresses who had 

one hundred and twenty crowns for acting one 

season. This was then looked upon as such a 

vast reward for a singer, that she got the name of 

La Cento-vinti by it. 

484. 

JACOB Tonson, Dryden's bookseller, was a 
Whig, while the poet was a Jacobite. When 
Dryden had nearly completed his translation of 
" Virgil," it was the bookseller's wish, and that of 
several of Dryden's friends, that the book should 
be dedicated to King William. This, however, the 

poet strenuously refused. The bookseller, how- 

U 
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ever, who had as much veneration for William as 
Dryden had for James, finding he could not have 
the dedication he wished, contrived, on retouch- 
ing the plate, to have tineas delineated with a 
hooked nose, that he might resemble his favourite 
prince. This ingenious device of Tonson's occa- 
sioned Dryden to insert the following epigram in 
the next edition of his "Virgil :" — 

" Old Jacob, by deep judgment swayed, 
To please the wise beholders, 
Has placed old Nassau's hook-nosed head 
On poor -/Eneas* shoulders. 

To make the parallel hold tack, 

Methinks there's little lacking ; 
One took his father pick-a-back, .. 

And t' other sent him packing." 

485. 

TXTHEN the " Letters to Travis " first appeared, 

v v Rennell said to Rogers, " It is just such a 

book as the devil would write, if he could hold a 

pen." 

486. 

" '"PHE evening before Wycherley expired, he 
called his young wife to his bedside, and 
earnestly entreated her not to deny him one request, 
the last he should make. Upon her assurances of 
consenting to it, he told her, ' My dear, it is only 
this, that you will never marry an old man again.' 
I cannot help remarking that sickness, which often 
destroys both wit and wisdom, yet seldom has 
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power to remove that talent which we call humour. 
Wycherley showed his, even in this last compli- 
ment, though I think his request a little hard ; for 
why should he bar her from doubling her jointure 
on the same easy terms." 

487. 

Ty EFORE the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Oxford university library consisted of a 
few tracts kept in the choir of St Mary's Church, 
and afterwards in the Old Convocation House, 
adjoining to the east end of that church. 

The first collection of books in Oxford, worthy 
to be called a library, was left to Durham College, 
on the site of which Trinity College now stands, 
by Richard Augerville, Bishop of Durham, tutor 
to Edward the Third, and afterwards Treasurer 
and Chancellor of England. These books he had 
collected in his embassy to France, and they are 
supposed to have formed the largest collection at 
that time in England. 

The Divinity School and the room above it were 
built by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. This 
room he furnished with books, to which those 
which we have just mentioned to have been in the 
Old Convocation House were added. The com- 
missioners of reformation under Edward the Sixth 
plundered this library so completely, that it was 
determined in full convocation, in 1555, to sell the 
seats and cases. 
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About the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, Sir 
Thomas Bodley, who died on the 28th of January, 
161 2, built the gallery by which we enter the 
library, as well as that for pictures. The former 
he furnished with books, as well as the room over 
the Divinity School, which he was at the expense 
of refitting for that purpose. Besides giving his 
books, which he had collected with great care and 
expense, he left an estate for salaries to the officers, 
and to keep the library in repair. For the govern- 
ment of it he drew up some statutes, which were 
confirmed in convocation, and which are preserved, 
in his own handwriting, in the archives of the 
library. 

After the death of Sir Thomas Bodley, the Earl 
of Pembroke, by the persuasion of Archbishop 
Laud, gave to the library almost all the collection 
of Greek manuscripts which Francis Baroccio, the 
Venetian, had collected with great pains and cost, 
and which is thought to be the most valuable that 
ever came into England at one time. The Earl 
reserved twenty-two of them for his own use ; but 
these were afterwards bought and presented to the 
library by Oliver Cromwell ; and to these Sir 
Thomas Roe, our ambassador to Constantinople, 
added another choice collection of Greek manu- 
scripts. 

Sir Kenelm Digby having sent into the East to 
purchase Oriental manuscripts, and into Germany 
to buy curious books, presented a large collection 
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to the library, among which were upwards of two 
hundred manuscripts. 

At the desire of Archbishop Laud, the univer- 
sity erected a room over the New Convocation 
House, which, by communicating with Duke 
Humphrey's library (that is, the room over the . 
Divinity School), brought the library into the shape 
of a Roman H, which is its present form. In this 
part of the library the excellent collections of Arch- 
bishop Laud and that of the learned John Selden 
are placed. 

Besides these benefactors, the library has been 
greatly increased by many others, the principal 
of which are General Fairfax, Dr Marshall, rector 
of Lincoln College, Dr Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln, 
Dr Tanner, Bishop of St Asaph, Dr -Godwin,' Dr 
Rawlinson, Browne Willis,* Anthony Wood, &c. 

These donations, together with several libraries, 
purchased by the university of Dr Huntington, 
Mr Greaves, Dr Pocock, and many others, and the 

* Dr Rawlinson, besides his manuscripts, bequeathed his 
valuable collection of coins, seals, &c, to the Bodleian 
Library. Browne Willis, many years before his death, gave 
his collection of English coins, which he had been forty 
years collecting. The university being apprehensive that 
such a present might injure his family, paid him for 150 gold 
coins, at the rate of four guineas an ounce. He paid a visit 
to the cabinet every year on St Frideswide's Day, and be- 
sides enlarging it, gave 1200 tradesmen's tokens and several 
manuscripts, exclusive of his own, which he left by will to 
this library. 
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publications which are added to it daily, have 
made it one of the largest libraries in Europe. 

In 1605, Dr James, fellow of New College, the 
head librarian, published a catalogue of the Bod- 
leian Library, in 4to., which some years afterwards 
was reprinted. It was the intention of Dr Lang- 
baine not only to make a perfect catalogue, and to 
class the books according to their subjects, but, 
when that was done, to incorporate in it all the 
authors in the private college libraries, which are 
wanting in the public, so that it might be seen at one 
view what books there are in Oxford on any sub- 
ject. This design was never carried into execution. 

A catalogue, in folio, was published in the year 
1674, by Thomas Hyde, of Queen's College, head 
librarian. Hearne says this catalogue, though pub- 
lished under Hyde's name, was really the work of 
Emanuel Pritchard, and that Wanley had drawn up 
an appendix, which he designed to have incorpo- 
rated with it. When Wood solicited a free perusal 
of the Bodleian manuscripts, Hyde applied to the 
vice-chancellor to make Wood promise to assist 
him in his catalogue, which Wood partly did ; but 
Hyde, seeing he was engaged in a public work, 
never pressed him on the subject afterwards. 

A more ample catalogue, since drawn up by 
Robert Fisher, assisted by Joseph Bowles, fellow 
of Oriel, and head librarian, and after his decease 
by Emanuel Langford, vice-principal of Hart Hall, 
was printed at Oxford in two volumes, folio, 1738. 
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In the second volume was advertised as ready for 
the press, " Catalogus librorum impressorum qui in 
singulis collegiorum in Academia Oxon. bibliothecis 
reperiuntur, et in Bodleiana desiderantur." This 
was never published. 

In the year 1600, Dr James published a cata- 
logue, in 4to, of all the MSS. in each college, but 
none of those in the public library here, and of 
those both in the public and college libraries at 
Cambridge. This indefatigable peruser of MSS. 
had ransacked all the public libraries in England. 
As he had liberty of access to all at Oxford, he is 
said to have taken many MSS. from those colleges, 
which he thought careless of them, to have lodged 
them in the public library. 

The "Catalogus MSS. Angliae," was published 
in the year 1697. It is the work of many hands, 
and contains about thirty thousand titles. The 
preface was written by Humphrey Wanley. 

488. 

T N the university statutes we meet with the term 
disputationes in Augustinensibus. These were 
disputations with the Augustine monks, who had 
acquired great reputation for exercises of this kind, 
and had formerly a monastery in Oxford, on the 
site of which Wadham College is erected. Some 
traces of this practice still remain in the university 
exercises, and the common phrase of scholars 
" doing Austins" has a direct allusion to it. 
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489. 

A GENTLEMAN who had been long attached 
to Cardinal Mazarin, and much esteemed by 
that minister, but was little assisted in his finances 
by court favour, one day told Mazarin of his many 
promises and his dilatory performance. The car- 
dinal, who had a great regard for the man, and 
was unwilling to lose his friendship, took his hand, 
and leading him into his library, explained to him 
the many demands made upon a person in his 
situation as minister, and which it would be politic 
to satisfy previously to other requests, as they were 
founded on services done to the State. Mazarin's 
companion, not very confident in the minister's 
veracity, replied, " My Lord, all the favour I expect 
at your hands is this, that whenever we meet in 
public, you will do me the honour to tap me on 
the shoulder in the most unreserved manner." In 
two or three years the friend of the cardinal be- 
came a wealthy man, on the credit of the minister's 
attentions to him ; and Mazarin used to laugh, 
together with his confidant, at the folly of the 
world in granting their protection to persons on 
such slight security. 

490. 

" T 'LL send you my bill of fare," said Lord 
Bolingbroke, when trying to persuade Swift 
to dine with him. "Send me your bill of com- 
pany," was Swift's answer to him. 
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491. 
T HAVE a Stephen's Greek " Thesaurus " bound 
in a very singular manner. Two folio volumes 
of large size are bound with catgut, the strings of 
which giving way to the weight, the books open 
when I lay them on the table as easily as if they 
contained a very few leaves. A friend of mine 
employed Vasseur, the best binder in the country, 
to imitate my " Thesaurus ;" but with all his care 
Vasseur spoiled the book on which he was trying 
the experiment. — Longuerana. 

492. 

"F^ROM an old account-book of Bernard Lintot, 
•*■ the bookseller, the following information re- 
specting the prices usually paid at that time for 
the copyrights is gleaned. Dr Young received for 
his " Busiris " ^84 ; Smith, for his " Phaedra and 
Hippolitus," ^50; Rowe, for his "Jane Shore," 
^50, 15s. ; and for his " Lady Jane Grey," ^75, 
5s. ; and Cibber, for his " Nonjuror," attained 
^105. Tragedies were then the most attractive 
dramas, and obtained the best price. 

493- 
"\ 1 7"HEN Henderson, the celebrated performer, 
* * first made application to Garrick, and gave 
him " a specimen of his quality," Garrick assured 
him that he could not possibly convey articulate 
sounds to the audience of any theatre. Foote said 
nearly the same. Colman at length took Hender- 
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son by the hand, and such was the success of the 
man who could not possibly convey an articulate 
sound that, during the first thirty-four nights of his 
performance at the Haymarket, the receipts were 
computed at no less than ^4500. 

494. 
r F*HAT industrious antiquary, Aubrey, informs 
us that our great dramatist took the humour 
of Dogberry, in " Much Ado about Nothing," from 
an actual occurrence which happened at Crendon, 
in Bucks, during one of the poet's journeys between 
Stratford and London, and that the constable was 
living at Crendon when Aubrey first went to 
Oxford, which was about the year 1642. 

495- 
TWT URAT and his Queen were extremely civil to 
1 A me. The Queen once talked to me about 
" The Pleasures of Memory." I often met Murat 
when he was on horseback, and he would invari- 
ably call out to me, rising in his stirrups, " Eh bien, 
monsieur, etes-vous inspire aujourdhui?" — Rogers. 

496. 
T^VR PLOT was very credulous, and took up with 
^ any stories for his " History of Oxfordshire." 
A gentleman of Worcestershire was likely to be 
put into the margin, as having one leg rough and 
the other smooth, had he not discovered the cheat 
to him out of compassion — one of his legs had 
been shaved. 
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497- 
A SPANISH gentleman, who had but one eye, 

'^^ used frequently to attend a tennis court, 

whenever any match of skill was played there. 

One day the ball was so violently struck against 

the other eye, as in a moment to deprive him of 

the use of it. He bowed to the company, and, 

without apparent emotion, left the court, saying, 

" Buenas noches !" (Good night, gentlemen.) 

498. 
T^OMENICHINO has committed a capital 
fault in mixing a burlesque circumstance in 
the grave subject of " St Andrew's Flagellation." In 
the group of figures a soldier is represented laugh- 
ing at his comrade who, pulling at a rope, had 
fallen backwards on the ground. Caravaggio has 
committed a still grosser fault in his picture of the 
" Breaking of the Bread/' — one of the pilgrims, in 
the act of doing homage to Christ, spills wine on 
His garment in the attitude of a person vomiting 

it. 

499. 

"ly/T BOILEAU, doctor in the Sorbonne Col- 

^ • lege, in his " History of the Flagellants," 

has made a great and very advantageous use of a 

book, written by Meibonius and entitled " De 

Flagrorum usu in re Veneria." Boileau's history 

does him great credit ; and his " Treatise de re 

Vestiaria," &c. sustains his pretensions to a literary 

character. 
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500. 

A T an inn in a market town, where a company 
**• of comedians were murdering the language 
of some of our best dramatic writers, an Irish gen- 
tleman sat in the kitchen smoking his pipe, and 
regarding with pleasure a fowl that was roasting 
for his supper. A tall, meagre fellow stalked in, 
and, after an earnest melancholy look at the fowl, 
he retired with a sigh. He repeated the visit a 
second time, and exclaimed, "That fowl will 
never be done in time." "What do you mean?'' 
said the Irishman ; " that is for my supper, and 
you shan't touch a feather o* it" " Oh," replied 
the other, " you misunderstand me; I do not want 
the fowl, but I am to play "Oroonoko" this evening, 
and we cannot begin for want of the jack-chain !" 

501. 
f~\LY) Jacob Tonson got a great many fine 
^-^ pictures, and two of himself from Kneller, 
by this means: — Sir Godfrey was very covetous, 
but then he was very vain, and a great glutton ; 
so he played these passions against the other, 
besides telling him he was the greatest master that 
ever was, sending him, every now and then, a 
haunch of venison, and dozens of excellent claret. 
" Oh, my G — , man," said he once to Vander 
Gucht, "this old Jacob loves me; he is a very 
good man ; you see he loves me, he sends me good 
things; the venison was fat." Old Geekie, the 
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surgeon, got several fine pictures of him too, and 
an excellent one of himself; but then he had them 
cheaper, for he gave nothing but praises ; but then 
his praises were as fat as Jacob's venison, — neither 
could be too fat for Sir Godfrey. — Pope. 

502. 

T HAVE seen in the possession of M. de Ganieres 
a pack of cards of the original fashion. There 
were a pope, emperor, and four kings, who warred 
against each other, distinguished by different colours. 
Their size was between seven and eight inches. 
This invention took place in Italy about the four- 
teenth century. I have seen in a little book of 
Father Mehestrier, the Jesuit, a quotation from an 
Exchequer account of moneys paid for cards to 
divert King Charles VI., who was then a madman. 
This was in 1391. — Longuerana. 

5°3- 
l^ING, the comedian, meeting with a certain 
-*■*" sporting gentleman under the piazza in 
Covent Garden, they retired to an adjacent tavern, 
to take a main at hazard for five guineas. Tom 
soon lost his first stake, and, with much resigna- 
tion, ate his supper, and drank his bottle. His 
adversary, however, after supper, proposed to him 
a second main, which Tom at first refused to 
engage in, saying he believed he had not money 
enough about him to answer the bet ; but this was 
over-ruled by his adversary replying that his word 
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was sufficient for a hundred. They renewed the 
party, and in a few hours Tom won two thousand 
four hundred guineas. Tom's wife, who was very 
affectionate, sat up all night, as usual ; sent every- 
where in search of him, and was not able to gain 
any tidings. At last he returned from his nightly 
vigils. Her inquiries were naturally very pressing 
to know where he had been, and what had kept him 
out so long ; to all which he made no other answer 
than by peremptorily saying, " Bring me a Bible." 
"A Bible?" she re-echoed with some ejacula- 
tion ; " I hope you have not poisoned yourself." 
" Bring me a Bible," continued Tom. " I sup- 
pose," she resumed, " that you Ve lost some great 
sum ; but never mind, we can work for more." 
" Bring me a Bible, I say." " Good Lord, what 
can be the matter ? " said Mrs King ; " I don't 
suppose there can be such a thing in the house, 
without, indeed, it be in the maid's room." Thither 
she went, and found the part of one without a cover, 
which having brought to Tom, he fell upon his 
knees, and made a most fervent oath never again 
to touch a die or a card j whilst she, all the time, 
endeavoured to alleviate his grief, of which she 
considered this as the effusion, owing to some very 
considerable loss which he might have sustained. 
When he finished, he rose up and flung fourteen 
hundred pounds, in bank-notes, upon the table, 
saying, " There, my dear ; there's fourteen hundred 
pounds I Ve won to-night ; and by to-morrow 
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noon, I shall receive a thousand pounds more ; 

and I'll be d d if ever I risk a guinea of it 

again." 

5°4. 
HPHERE is no book so translated as the Bible 
for the purpose. If I translate a French 
book into English, I turn it into English phrase, not 
into French English. " II fait froid"—l say " 'Tis 
cold," not " It makes cold ;" but the Bible is rather 
translated into English words than into English 
phrase. The Hebraisms are kept, and the phrase 
of that language is kept, — as for example, " He un- 
covered her shame," which is well enough so long 
as scholars have to do with it ; but when it comes 
among the common people, Lord, what gear do 
they make of it ! — Selden. 

5°5- 
A T the end of a Common Prayer-Book, printed 
^^- 1615, in the library of St John's College, 
Oxford, after several English and Latin sentences, 
very proper to be read to a person just departing, 
is this advertisement, written, as is supposed, and 
signed by Sir William Paddy, the principal physi- 
cian to King James I. . The words are these : — 

" Being sent for to Theobald but two days before 
the death of my sovereign lord and master King 
James, I held it my Christian duty to prepare him, 
telling him that there was nothing left for me to do 
(in the afternoon before his death the next day at 
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noon) but to pray for his sonL Whereupon the 
Archbishop and the lord keeper, Bishop of Lincoln, 
demanded if his Majesty would be pleased that 
they should pray with him, whereunto he cheerfully 
accorded ; and after short prayer these sentences 
were by the Bishop of Lincoln distinctly pro- 
nounced unto him, who with his eyes (the messen- 
gers of his heart) lifted up unto heaven, at the end 
of every sentence gave to us all thereby a goodly 
assurance of those graces and livery faith where- 
with he apprehended the mercy of our Lord and 
only Saviour Christ Jesus, accordinglv as in his 
godly life he had often publicly professed. Wil- 
liam Paddy." In St John's Library is a picture 
of Charles L, done with a pen, the lines of which 
contain all the Psalms in a legible hand. 

506. 

r** ARRICK'S Lady Spencer recollected Johnson 
^^ well, as she used to see him often in her 
girlhood. Her mother, Lady Lucan, would sav 
"Nobody dines with us to-day; therefore, child 
we 7 11 go and get Dr Johnson." So they would drive 
to Bolt Court, and bring the doctor home with 
them. 

5°7- 

C\S the reformation of the pronunciation of the 
^^^ Greek language which, although it first took 
place at Cambridge, cannot fail to be interesting to 
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our readers, we have the following curious account 
in Strype's " Life of Sir John Cheke," who was ap- 
pointed the first Greek lecturer in the year 1540 : — 
" Cheke, together with his learned contemporary 
Smith (who ever went along with him in promoting 
good literature), was highly instrumental in bring- 
ing into more request the study of Greek, in which 
language all learning anciently was contained ; and 
from Greece it flowed into Italy and other parts of 
the world. This language was little known or un- 
derstood hitherto in this realm ; and if any saw a 
piece of Greek, they used to say, ' Graecum est, 
non potest legi;' *.<?., 'It is Greek, it cannot be 
read.' And those few that did pretend to some 
insight into it, read it after a strange, corrupt man- 
ner, pronouncing the vowels and diphthongs and 
several of the consonants very much amiss, con- 
founding the sound of the vowels and diphthongs so 
that there was little or no difference between them. 
As, for example, a/ was pronounced as * ; 01 and v 
as tcara ; % t, v were expressed in the one and the 
same sound; that is, as tura. Also some of the 
consonants were pronounced differently, according 
as they were placed in the word ; that is to say, 
when r was .placed after /a, it was pronounced as 
our d. And when «r was put after v, then it was 
sounded as our b. The letter x was pronounced 
as we do cfi, jS as we do the v consonant. But 
since different letters must make different sounds, 

Cheke, with his friend Smith, concluded these to 

x 
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be very false ways of reading Greek, and sounds 
utterly different from what the ancient Greeks read 
and spake. But what the true way was, that they 
both earnestly set themselves to consider and find 
out, which at length they did, partly by consider- 
ing the power of the letters themselves, and partly 
by consulting with Greek authors, Aristophanes, 
and others, in some whereof they found footsteps to 
direct them how the ancient Greeks pronounced. 

" These errors, then, Cheke in his lectures plainly 
discovered, and at length exploded. And the more 
studious and ingenious sort of scholars, being con- 
vinced, most gladly forsook their old way of read- 
ing Greek for this more right and true, though 
new found out, shown them by their learned reader. 
But there was a party in the university who, dis- 
liking anything that was new, and dreading altera- 
tions, and blindly admitting everything that was 
old, would by no means allow of this pronunciation, 
but opposed it with all their might by disputing 
against it, and at last by complaining to Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester, the Chancellor of the uni- 
versity, against Cheke and his adherents for this 
great misdemeanour, who being of the same 
mind with the complainants, and fearing innovation 
more than was need, made a solemn decree, dated 
the calends of June 1542, confirming the old cor- 
rupt sounding of Greek, and enjoining the scholars 
to make no variation, and that upon these pains, 
— viz., If he were a regent, to be expelled out of 
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the senate; if he stood for a degree, not to be 
admitted to it ; if a scholar, to lose his scholarship; 
and the younger sort to be chastised; and, in 
short, the decree ran, ' That none should philoso- 
phise at all in sounds, but all use the present And 
that if anything were to be corrected in them, let it 
all be left to authority. , 

. . . " But whatever opposition of injunctions, 
decrees, and penalties were made against it, yet as 
it was said of truth, it is great and will prevail, so 
this true way of speaking and reading Greek got 
the day in the university. And those that were 
the greatest ornaments of learning then in Camr 
bridge, Redman, Smith, Ponet, Pickering, Ascham, 
Tong, Bill, and all others, who either read anything 
publicly in the schools, or privately in the colleges, 
gave themselves wholly to this correct way." 

508. 

T3LOTT, who is rather fond of the marvellous, 
relates, in his " History of Oxfordshire," a tra- 
ditionary story of Sir Thomas White being warned 
in a dream that he should build a college for the 
education of youth in religion and learning, near a 
place where there was a triple elm, having three 
trunks issuing from one root. "Whereupon he 
repairs to Oxford, and first met with something 
near Gloucester Hall that seemed to answer his 
dream, where, accordingly, he erected a great deal 
of building. But afterwards finding another elm 
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near St Bernard's College, suppressed not long 
before by King Henry the Eighth, more exactly to 
answer all the circumstances of his dream, he left 
off at Gloucester Hall, and built St John Bap- 
tist College which, with the very tree beside it 
that occasioned its foundation, flourishes to this 
day (1677), under the presidence of the reverend 
and learned Dr Levinz, a cordial promoter of this 
design." 

5°9- 

T^\R MOORE remembered having been in com- 
pany with a lady who was very much painted. 
When she withdrew, a gentleman observed, " That 
it was a pity she painted." " I am of a different 
opinion," replied another gentleman present. " To 
me," rejoined the first, " she seemed frightful with 
her paint." " So she did to me," said the second, 
" but not quite so frightful as she does without it." 

510. 

"\ \ TE were talking of the " Book of Animals " 
* * by Bochart, in which there are manifold 
absurdities, and a question was started, Which was. 
the most wonderful beast in the whole book of 
Bochart's ? Some one said the elephant, another 
mentioned some other beast. Da Condray (my 
Hebrew preceptor, and a man of wit and talents) 
observed, "I think it is Bochart himself." — Lon~ 
guerana. 
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HPHE precedence of rank has certainly its 
A charms, though I cannot go so far as a lady 
did of my acquaintance, who wished to die before 
her husband. I inquired of her the reason of her 
wishing . so extraordinary a thing. " Because," 
said her ladyship, " if my husband dies before me, 
I cannot put his arms on his tomb, because he is 
not a man of family ; though, should I die first, he 
can claim a right of placing my arms on my tomb, 
because I am a woman of quality by birth." 

512. 

A VOLUMINOUS author was one day expa- 
tiatjng on the advantages of employing an 
amanuensis, and thus saving time and the trouble 
of writing. *' How do you manage it ?" said Gold- 
smith. " Why, I walk about the room, and dictate 
to a clever man, who puts down very correctly all 
that I tell him, so that I have nothing to do more 
than just to look over the manuscript, and then 
send it to the press." 

Goldsmith was delighted with the information, 
and desired his friend to send the amanuensis the 
next morning. The scribe accordingly waited 
upon the doctor, with the implements of pens, ink, 
and paper placed in order before him, ready to 
catch the oracle. Goldsmith paced the room with 
great solemnity several times, for some time ; but 
after racking his brains to no purpose, he put his 
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hand into his pocket, and, presenting the amanu- 
ensis with a guinea, said, "It won't do, my 
friend, I find that my head and hand must go 
together." 

5i3- 
T^R MOORE says:— "On a gala day at the 
^ court of Cashel, I observed in the drawing- 
room two persons saluting each other with great 
politeness and apparent regard. A little after, 
one of them touched my shoulder, and, pointing 
to the other, whispered in my ear, ' Prenez garde, 
monsieur, a cet homme ; c'est un grand coquin.' 

" The other, within a few minutes, came to me, 
saying, " Croyez-vous, monsieur, que vous puissiez 
reconnoitre un fou ; si je vous le montrois ? Le 
voila,' added he, showing the person who had 
whispered me before." 

A BOUT the year 1440,* Humphrey, Duke of 
^^ Gloucester, gave to the University of Oxford 
a library containing six hundred volumes, only one 
hundred and twenty of which were valued at more 
than one thousand pounds. They were the most 
splendid and costly copies that could be procured, 
finely written on vellum, and elegantly embellished 
with miniatures and illuminations. Among the 
rest was a translation into French of Ovid's " Meta- 
morphoses." Only four specimens of these valuable 
volumes were suffered to remain ; one is a beauti- 

* Warton's Hist, of Eng. Poetry, edit. 1871, iii. 47. 
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ful manuscript in folio of Valerius Maximus, en- 
riched with the most elegant decorations, and 
written in Duke Humphrey's age, evidently with a 
design of being placed in this sumptuous collec- 
tion. Nearly all the rest of the books which, like 
this, being highly ornamented, looked like missals, 
and conveyed ideas of Popish superstition, were 
destroyed or removed by the pious visitors of the 
university in the reign of Edward the Sixth, whose 
zeal was equalled only by their ignorance, or per- 
haps by their avarice. A great number of classics 
in this grand work of reformation were condemned 
as Antichristian. 

The following remarkable instance of the incon- 
veniences and impediments to study which must 
have been produced by a scarcity of books, occurs 
in the statutes of St Mary's College at Oxford, 
founded as a seminary to Osney Abbey in the 
year 1446. " Let no scholar occupy a book in the 
library above one hour, or two hours at most, so 
that others shall be hindered from the use of the 
same." 

About the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, there were only four classics in the Royal 
Library at Paris. These were, one copy of Cicero, 
Ovid, Lucan, and Boethius. The rest were chiefly 
books of devotion, which included but few of the 
fathers; many treatises of astrology, geomancy, 
chiromancy, and medicine, originally written in 
Arabic, and translated into Latin or French ; pan- 
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dects, chronicles, and romances. This collection 
was principally made by Charles V., who began 
his reign in 1365. This monarch was passionately 
fond of reading; and it was the fashion to send 
him presents of books from every part of the king- 
dom of France. The English became masters of 
Paris in the year 1425, on which event the Duke 
of Bedford, Regent of France, sent this whole 
library, then consisting of only 853 volumes, and 
valued at 2223 livres, into England, where perhaps 
they became the groundwork of Duke Humphrey's 
library.* 

In Hearne's " Curious Discourses," there is " a 
Note" which says that the Divinity School and 
Library were founded in the year 1478, not by one 
but many benefactors. John Kempe, Cardinal and 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and John Kempe, 
Bishop of London, contributed 1000 marks, for 
which reason a decree was made by the univer- 
sity, that " between the feasts of St Luke and All 
Sayncts, Solemne Dirige and Masse should be 
sounge for their soules, and that they should be 
remembered in everye sermon in Oxford, at Paule's 
Crosse, and the Hospitall in London. Also a 
chaplein of the universitie was chosen, after the 
manner of a bedell, and to hym was the custodie 
of the librarye committed, his stipend — cvis. and 
viik/., his apparell found hym de secta generosorum." 

Many of the glossed manuscripts so common in 
* Warton's Hist of Eng. Poetry. 
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the libraries were the copies with which pupils in 
the university attended their readers or lecturers, 
from whose mouths paraphrastic notes were inter- 
lined or written in the margin by the more diligent 
hearers. In a Latin translation of some of Aris- 
totle's philosophical works, once belonging to 
Rochester priory, and transcribed about the year 
I 35°> one Henry de Re wham is said to be the- 
writer, and to have glossed the book during the 
time he heard it explained by a public reader in 
the schools at Oxford. "Et audivit in scholis 
Oxonie, et emendavit et glossavit audiendo." The 
word reader seems to have taken its rise from a 
paucity of books, when there was only one book 
to be had, which a professor or lecturer recited to 
a large audience.* 

"1 1 rHEN the famous Duchess of Longueville, 
* * sister to the great Condd, was dangerously 
ill, a poor woman came, bathed in tears, and with 
every mark of sorrow, begged to know how the 
duchess did; but the duchess's favourite maid, 
being filled with indignation at the presumptuous 
grief of the woman, thrust her out-of-doors, telling 
her " that it was the height of assurance in a low 
creature like her to be afflicted or at all concerned 
for the ill-health of a princess." 

* Warton's Hist, of Eng. Poetry. 
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wa \NE of the fellows of Exeter, when Dr Pri- 
r ^ deaux was rector, sent his servitor, after nine 
o'clock at night, with a large bottle to fetch some 
ale from the alehouse. When he was coming 
home with it under his gown, the proctor met him, 
and asked him what he did out so late, and what 
he had under his gown ? He answered that his 
master had sent him to the stationer's to borrow 
" Bellarmine," which book he had under his arm, 
and so went home. 

5*7- 
HPHE Mint, which was established at Oxford 
during the Rebellion in Charles the First's 
time, was at New Inn ; for A. Wood says that, in 
the year 1643, tne plate which had been given him 
by his godfathers and godmother, which was con- 
siderable, was, with all other plate in Oxon, 
carried by his Majesty's command to the Mint at 
New Inn, and there turned into money to pay his 
Majest/s armies. 

518. 
TS the House of Commons to be reconstructed 
on the principle of a representation of interests, 
or of a delegation of men ? If on the former, we 
may, perhaps, see our way; if on the latter, you can 
never, in reason, stop short of universal suffrage ; 
and, in that case, I am sure that women have as 
good a right to vote as men. — Coleridge. 
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PARTY of actors played " Douglas " at ti? f 
Trades' Hall, in Glasgow. The bills saii 
of the chief impersonator that "his histrionic powers 
had procured him the appellation of the ' Third 
Roscnis;'" but nevertheless added, that this was 
hisjirsi appearance on any stage." 

520. 

npHE chief Oxford divines concerned in the 
translation of the Bible, which was under- 
taken by the command of James I., were the fol- 
lowing : — 

Dr George Abbot, Dean of Winchester, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Dr Thomas Ravis, Dean of Christ Church, after- 
wards Bishop of London. 

Dr Giles Thompson, Dean pf Windsor, after- 
wards Bishop of Gloucester. 

Dr Miles Smith, of Brazenose College, afterwards 
Bishop of Gloucester. 

Sir Henry Saville, Warden of Merton College. 

Dr John Harding, President of Magdalen College. 

Dr John Reynolds, President of Christ Church 
College. 

Dr Thomas Holland, Rector of Exeter College, 
and Professor of Divinity. 

Dr Richard Kilby, Rector of Lincoln College, 
and Professor of Hebrew. 

Dr Aglionby, Principal of Edmund HalL 
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Mr Harmar, Fellow of New College, and after- 
wards Warden of Winchester College. 

Tlie rules to be observed in this translation were as 

follow : — 

i. The ordinary Bible read in the church, com- 
monly called the Bishop's Bible, to be followed, 
and as little altered as the truth of the original will 
permit. 

2. The names of the prophets and the holy 
writers, with the other names of the text, to be 
retained as nigh as may be, according as they are 
vulgarly used. 

3. The old ecclesiastical words to be kept, viz., 
the word " church" not to be translated " congrega- 
tion," &c. 

4. When a word hath divers significations, that 
to be kept which hath been most commonly used 
by most of the ancient fathers, being agreeable to 
the propriety of the place, and the analogy of the 
faith. 

5. The division of the chapters to be altered, 
either not at all, or as little as may be, if necessity 
so require. 

6. No marginal notes at all to be affixed, but 
only for the explanation of the Hebrew or Greek 
words, which cannot without some circumlocution 
so briefly and fitly be expressed in the text. 

7. Such quotations of places to be marginally set 
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down as shall serve for the reference of one scrip- 
ture to another. 

8. Every particular man of each company to 
take the same chapter, or chapters, and having 
translated or amended them severally by himself 
where he thinketh good, all to meet together, confer 
what they have done, and agree for their parts what 
shall stand. 

9. As any one company hath despatched any one 
book in this manner, they shall send it to the rest 
to be considered of seriously and judiciously, for 
his Majesty is very careful in this point. 

10. If any company, upon the review of the 
book so sent, doubt or differ upon any place, to 
send them word thereof, note the place, and withal 
send their reasons ; to which, if they consent not, 
the difference to be compounded at the general 
meeting, which is to be of the chief persons of each 
company at the end of the work. 

11. When any place of special obscurity is 
doubted of, letters to be directed, by authority, to * 
send to any learned man in the land, for his judg- 
ment of such a place. 

1 2. Letters to be sent from every bishop to the 
rest of his clergy, admonishing them of this trans- 
lation in hand, and to move and charge as many 
as are skilful in the tongues, and have taken pains 
in that kind, to send his particular observations to 
the company, either at Westminster, Cambridge, 
or Oxford. 
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13. The directors in each company to be the 
Deans of Westminster and Chester for that place, 
and the King's professors in the Hebrew or Greek 
in either university. 

14. These translations to be used where they 
agree better with the text than the Bishop's Bible, 
viz.,Tindars, Matthew's, Coverdale's, Whitchurch's, 
Geneva. 

15. Besides the said directors before mentioned, 
three or four of the most ancient and grave divines, 
in either of the universities, not employed in trans- 
lating, to be assigned by the Vice-Chancellor, upon 
conference with the rest of the heads, to be over- 
seers of the translations, as well Hebrew as Greek, 
for the better observation of the 4th rule above 
specified. 

' The first time any part of the Holy Scripture 
was printed in English was in the year 1526, when 
the New Testament, translated by William Tindal, 
was published at Antwerp. Of this impression, 
almost the whole was bought up and burned at St 
Paul's Cross by Bishop Tiinstal and Sir Thomas 
More. He afterwards revised and corrected his 
translation, and printed itagain about the year 1530. 

In the year 1532 Tindal published a complete 
translation of the Bible, except the Apocrypha. 
While a second edition was preparing, he was taken 
up and burnt in Flanders for heresy. 

This work, however, was carried on by John 
Rogers, who was superintendent of a church in 
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Germany. He translated the whole of the Apo- 
crypha, revised Tindal's translation, and dedicated 
it to Henry VIII., under the borrowed name of 
Thomas Matthews, for which reason it has been 
commonly called Matthews' Bible. It was printed 
at Hamburg in 1537, by Grafton and Whitchurch. 
In the reign of Edward VI., Rogers came into Eng- 
land, and was appointed to a prebend of St Paul's, 
and to the vicarage of St Sepulchre's. He was 
the first martyr that suffered in the reign of Queen 
Mary. 

When it was resolved to print, the Bible in a 
large volume, and to procure an order to have it 
set up in all churches for public use, Miles Cover- 
dale (who was afterwards Bishop of Exeter, and 
who in the reign of Queen Mary fled and settled 
at Geneva) was employed to revise Tindal's trans- 
lation, which was reprinted in 1540. As Cranmer 
was concerned in this edition, it has generally gone 
under his name. 

Some English, who fled to Geneva to avoid the 
persecutions of Queen Mary, translated the New 
Testament into their native language. It was 
printed at Geneva, by Conrad Badius, in 1557, 
and was the first New Testament in English with 
the distinction of verses by numeral figures. This 
division was first made by the celebrated Robert 
Stephens in 1551, and four years after that the 
Latin Bible was divided in the same manner. 
But it was not till the year 1560 that the whole 
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Bible was printed at Geneva, which edition is in 
quarto. 

The next revision and publication of the Bible 
was made under the care and direction of Arch- 
bishop Parker; and as several bishops were em- 
ployed in that revision, it is called the Bishops' 
Bible. This was printed by Richard Jugge in 
1568, in folio, and had several impressions after- 
wards. 

The last translation of the Bible is that which 
was produced from the Conference at Hampton 
Court, in 1603, by command of James I. This 
work was not begun till the spring of the year 
1607, and was printed in less than four years 
afterwards. 

521. 

CIR CHRISTOPHER PEGGE was Regius 
v ' Professor of Physic at the University of Oxford. 
He was a man much esteemed, though the honours 
of knighthood which he enjoyed were sometimes 
the theme of college jest. We hear of one 
instance, when it was asserted that Sir Christopher 
was absolutely taken ill in consequence of chagrin 
at his tailor, the mayor, being raised to the same 
dignity on presenting a loyal address. Some one 
asked, " Why, what is the matter with Sir Chris- 
topher Pegge?" To which a wit replied, "Oh, 
sir, he is quite sick of the (K) night mare f" Dr 
Kidd was his successor. 
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5 22 - 
T T is ridiculous for a lord to print verses ; it is 
well enough to make them to please himself, 
but to make them public is foolish. If a man in a 
private chamber twirls his band-strings, or plays 
with a rush to please himself, it is well enough ; but 
if he should go into Fleet Street, and sit upon a 
stall, and twirl a band-string or play with a rush; 
then all the boys in the street would laugh at him. 
— Selden. 

523- 
TV/T ILTON'S third daughter was named De- 
^ A borah; and to show the instability of all 
earthly things, she married Abraham Clark, a poor 
Spittalfields weaver. She kept a petty chandler's 
shop, first at Holloway and afterwards in Cock 
Lane, near Shoreditch Church. They were so 
poor that Queen Caroline (wife of George II.) sent 
her fifty guineas ; and on the 5th April 1750, that 
unrivalled production of her father's, "Comus," 
was played for her benefit, and the profits of the 
night amounted to ^130. 

S 2 4. 
HPHE old quaint saying, so often used, that the 
best physicians are Dr Quiet, Dr Diet, and 
Dr Merryman, is translated from the following dis- 
tich of the " Schola Salernitana :" — 

" Si tibi deficiant medici, medici tibi fiant, 
Haec tria — mens hilaris, requies, moderata diseta." 

Y 
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525- 
A TRAVELLER expressed his surprise to an 
**^ inhabitant of Lisbon, that they should have 
ventured to raise their houses to such a height in 
a town so lately overthrown by an earthquake. 
" It is because it has been so lately overthrown," 
he replied, " that we venture ; for as other capitals 
in Europe deserve an earthquake as much as Lis- 
bon, it is reasonable to believe that they will all 
be overthrown in their turn, according to their 
deserts ; and of course it will be a long time before 
it comes round to Lisbon again." 

526. 

T) EFORE the introduction of printed newspapers. 
•^ it appears that great families had a sort of 
gazetteers in London, who transmitted to them the 
news of the day in written letters. This custom 
accounts for the following memorandum preserved 
in the Clifford family, — "To Captain Robinson 
by my lord's commands for writing letters of news 
to his lordship for a half year, jQ$" 

S 2 7. 
T^HE unfortunate Gilbert, a young poet who, by 
A his eloquent satire of the " Eighteenth Cen- 
tury," promised to prove a second Boileau, having 
become insane, swallowed a key five inches and a 
half in length. He spoke clearly, respired easily, 
and complained of no pain in his throat, only had 
some difficulty of swallowing. He frequently, how- 
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ever, repeated, though with an ironical smile, " that 
the key was in his throat." He was taken to the 
Hotel Dieu, where he was examined, but nothing 
extraordinary could be detected by the surgeons. 
Nevertheless he died. On examining the body, 
the key was found in the oesophagus, the ring end 
downwards, and the other end hooked on the 
arytenoid cartilage. 

528. 

A TRAVELLER arriving at a certain city late 
in the evening, was taken ill, and sent for a 
physician who, learning from the messenger that 
the patient complained of the cholic, sent him 
something to afford present relief, and being him- 
self fatigued, deferred visiting him till the following 
day. 

The messenger quickly returned, to express the 
indignation of the wife at the refusal of the physi- 
cian immediately to visit her husband, who was a 
man of consequence. The doctor, however, re- 
peated his refusal, saying his attendance was not 
requisite, and directing him to another physician, 
at the same time repeating his promise to call the 
following day. 

On the following morning, he accordingly be- 
took himself to the inn where his patient lodged ; 
and as soon as his name was announced, he beheld 
the wife rush out like a fury from a dark place into 
the hall. She heaped abuse on him, as a man 
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wanting in humanity, for refusing to visit a person 
of the consequence of her husband when sent for. 
He beheld her mildly, and begged her, as she was 
so much concerned about her husband, that she 
would immediately despatch a servant for a medi- 
cine he had left at home, and which he expected 
would be of much service to him. She immedi- 
ately went out to send the servant as directed. In 
the meantime, tl)e physician went up to his patient, 
and told him if he had any matters of consequence 
to settle with his wife before she died, he should 
speedily set about it, without any loss of time, for 
that she certainly would not be alive the following 
day at the same hour. The sick man was not a 
little surprised at this unexpected intelligence ; 
considering, however, that his wife was possessed 
of immense wealth which, if she died intestate, 
would pass to other branches of her family, as soon 
as she returned he calmly observed to her, that as 
they were both now in a foreign country, it would 
be prudent to secure their fortunes reciprocally to 
each other by will, in case of any fatal event. She 
cheerfully acquiesced, and dying in the course of 
the night, left her husband extremely rich. 

The story of this singular prediction quickly 
spread abroad. The other physicians of the city, 
which was the capital of a province, were naturally 
anxious to know by what means he was enabled 
to predict with so much certainty an event so 
unexpected; to which he replied, that "in the 
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course of attending the anatomical lectures of the 
celebrated Boerhaave, he had learned that if the 
pupil of the eye appeared very much dilated, and 
on coming suddenly from a dark place into a 
bright light it did not in the least contract, it was 
a certain symptom that some blood-vessel in the 
brain had already given way, and that death was 
at no great distance, particularly if, as was the case 
here, although the person was in a great passion, 
there were no signs of rage in the eyes. — Gregory. 

5 2 9- 
OIR Hans Sloane was a governor in almost 
^^ every hospital about London ; to each he 
gave ;£ioo in his lifetime, and at his death, a sum 
more considerable. He formed the plan of a dis- 
pensatory, where the poor might be furnished with 
proper medicines at prime cost, which, with the 
assistance of the College of Physicians, was after- 
wards carried into execution. He gave the com- 
pany of apothecaries the entire freehold of their 
Botanical Garden at Chelsea, in the, centre of 
which a marble statue of him is erected, admirably 
executed by Rysback, and the likeness striking. 
He did all he could to forward the colony in 
Georgia in 1732, of the Foundling Hospital in 
1739, and formed the plan for bringing up the 
children. He was the first in England who intro- 
duced into general practice the use of bark, not 
only in fevers, but in a variety of other cases, 
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particularly in nervous disorders, in mortifications, 
and in violent haemorrhages. His cabinet of 
curiosities, which he had taken so much pains to 
collect, he bequeathed to the public, on condition 
that the sum of ^20,000 should be paid to his 
family, which sum, though large, was not the ori- 
ginal cost, and scarce more than the intrinsic value 
of the gold and silver medals, the ores and pre- 
cious stones that were found in it Besides these, 
there was his library, consisting of more than 
50,000 volumes, 347 of which were illustrated with 
cuts, finely engraven, and coloured from nature ; 
3566 manuscripts; and an infinite number of rare 
and curious books. The Parliament accepted his 
bequest, and that magnificent structure called 
Montague House, in Great Russell Street, Blooms- 
bury, was purchased for the reception of this col- 
lection, as well as for that of the Cottonian Library, 
and the Harleian Manuscripts ; and thus Sir Hans 
Sloane became the founder of the British Museum, 
one of the noblest collections in the world. 

53°- 
A LONDON apothecary, of whom there are 
many whose attainments do not rise much 
above the level of the individual here described, 
who had perched himself n'ear one of the new 
squares, had a prescription brought him from the 
pen of an M.D. westward, obviously levelled at a 
highly nervous case, and on which it should seem 
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that the writer had resolved to try the full efficacy 
of valerian ; for, not satisfied with its concentration 
in the form of " Extract rad. valer.," he had super- 
added an order for its being duly accompanied 
with the "tinctura ejusdem." This most com- 
pletely staggered the learned person to whom the 
paper was now committed. In vain did he turn to 
all the pharmacopoeias, new and old, of London or 
Edinburgh, and ran over the indexes of more intel- 
ligible dispensatories, which compose the library 
stock of these knights of the pestle. The word 
" ejusdem " was an insurmountable stumbling- 
block ; the drug was not to be found, either in the 
spirituous tincture, or in any other in the various 
chemical forms through which he diligently hunted 
for it ; and being a distinct order, the usual guess 
of a succedaneum could not be hazarded. In 
this dilemma, concluding that he should not fail to 
find, at some of the great medicine-mongering 
druggists in the city, what he could not make out 
among his own commonplace assortment, he set 
off at full speed eastward, having first accurately 
copied the name as he found it in the prescription. 
With this he made his way into one of those large 
shops, and, presenting it boldly, inquired whether 
they had got the article in a prepared state as 
noted. The paper was received by a youth at the 
counter, who, by the gape of his mouth, as he re- 
perused the word, which, in its disconnected situa- 
tion, he did not immediately recognise, evinced 
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that his knowledge on the subject was precisely on 
a level»with that of the inquirer ; and, after some 
humming, and hesitation, he retired a few steps to 
put the paper into the hands of the principal, who 
chanced to be writing a letter at the desk. This 
gentleman, who possessed a much more extensive 
and classical knowledge of the Latin tongue than 
was necessary for the conduct of his own business, 
and who was a humorous observer of character, 
immediately smoked the gross ignorance of the 
applicant ; and it was with some difficulty he re- 
strained a burst of laughter, as he turned his eye 
to take measure of the other's inanity, stifling it as 
well as he could with, " Oh yes, sir, we have the 
article, and I '11 attend you myself, the moment I 
have folded up a letter." This furnished the means 
of composing his features into all due gravity; 
when making his advance towards the counter, 
under the mask of great apparent attention, he 
continued, "So, sir, I presume you want this for 
the purpose of combining with " — " Precisely so, 
sir!" "And you wish it of the first quality ?" 
* : Sir, I should be sorry to trifle with the just ex- 
pectation of any man by the use of a secondary 
article." "Your delicacy, sir, is highly commend- 
able, and I will be equally ingenuous with you. 
We have it, but, I am afraid, not quite in that state 
in which a gentleman like you, perhaps, ought to 
place much reliance on it. We had an accident 
with our last — next week we shall be enabled to 
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supply any of your future wants. In the mean- 
time, as it is a thing rather out of the usual routine 
of the shops, I would advise you to step to Apothe- 
caries' Hall for your present supply, where you 
cannot fail to meet with it, and with the greatest 
chance of perfection, and where you will un- 
doubtedly be enabled to procure such further 
information concerning the ' tinctura ejusdem ' as 
you may probably find of some importance to you 
hereafter. Sir, I wish you a very good morning ! " 
So saying, he dismissed the gentleman, highly 
gratified with this apparent superflux of ingenuous- 
ness and civility, and literally blind to the sardonic 
smile-grin with which he was sent on the errand 
of exposing his ignorance at the fountain-head. 

TN 1670, it appears that in England it was then 
becoming customary for physicians to make 
their visits in a carriage, and that they then began 
to expect a double fee, viz., two angels. " For," 
says the author of " Lex Talionis/' " there must 
now be a little coach and two horses ; and, being 
thus attended, half a piece, their usual fee, is but ill 
taken, and popped into their left pocket, and, pos- 
sibly, may cause the patient to send for his worship 
twice before he will come again to the hazard of 
another angel." 

Before this, physicians of much practice used to 
visit their patients on horseback, riding, however, 
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sideways, on foot-cloths, like females. Dr Simeon 
Fox and Dr Argent are said to have been the last 
presidents of the College who visited their patients 
in this manner. 

532. 
T^HE name of Boerhaave is justly regarded as 

one of the most illustrious in the calendar 
of modern medicine. After having vigorously 
struggled with poverty in his youth, his talents 
and his fame at length created a fortune for him, 
and it is said that he left two millions of florins 
to his only son. Did this wealth alter the man ? 
Let us learn from his own mouth what he was in 
his 67th year, when, in a letter to his old scholar, 
J. B. Bassaud, then Physician to the Emperor of 
Germany, he writes thus : — 

" My health is very good. I sleep at my country- 
house. I go to town every morning by five o'clock ; 
and I occupy myself there, from that time until six 
in the evening, in relieving the sick. I understand 
chemistry ; I amuse myself in reading it. I revere, 
I love, I adore, the only God ! When I return to 
the country, I visit my plants ; I acknowledge and 
admire the presents with which the liberality of 
my friend Bassaud has enriched me. My garden 
seems to be proud of the variety and strength of 
its trees. I pass my life in contemplating my 
plants ; I grow old in the desire of possessing new 
ones. Amiable and sweet folly ! Thus riches 
only serve to irritate the thirst of possession, and 
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the miser is miserable from the liberality of his 
benefactor. Forgive the madness of an old friend 
who wishes to plant trees, the beauty and shade 
of which will be destined to give delight only to 
his nephews. It is thus that my life passes, with- 
out any other chagrin than my distance from you, 
and happy in everything else." 

533; 
A MAN was impressed into the English service 

*^" early in the beginning of the first French 

Revolution. He was taken to the Mediterranean, 

and there received a fall from the yard-arm ; he 

was picked up on the deck insensible. The 

vessel soon after made Gibraltar, and he was put 

into the hospital there, where he remained some 

months insensible ; he was then removed, on board 

of the Dolphin frigate, to Deptford. The surgeon 

who attended him there was one day visited 

by Mr Davy, a dresser at Guy's Hospital. The 

surgeon said to Mr Davy, " I have a curious case 

of a man who has been insensible for a long time ; 

his breathing is rather laborious, his pulse natural, 

and it corresponds with the working of his fingers ; 

but he lies on his back, deprived of volition and 

sensation." Mr Davy accompanied the surgeon 

to see him, and he found that there was a slight 

depression of the head. Mr Davy said, " Send 

him to St Thomas's Hospital." He came, and 

was under the care of Mr Cline. He was found 
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lying on his back, breathing with considerable 
difficulty, with a regular pulse ; and each time the 
pulse beat the fingers moved, so that you might 
tell his pulse by his fingers. If he wanted food, 
he moved his lips or tongue ; that was the sign. 
Mr Cline found a depression, and operated upon 
him. Thirteen months and a few days after the 
accident, he was operated on by the trephine, and 
the depressed portion of bone elevated. Whilst 
lying on the table, so soon as the portion of 
depressed bone was raised, the fingers ceased 
working. The operation was performed at one 
o'clock, and at four in the afternoon I was going 
round the wards, and saw him raised on his pillow. 
I went up to him, and said, " Have you any pain ?" 
He put his hand to his head. Volition and sensa- 
tion had returned, and in four days he got out of 
bed and conversed. In a few days more he told 
us where he came from, of his being pressed, of 
his being carried down to Plymouth or Falmouth ; 
but from the moment of the accident, thirteen 
months and a few days, oblivion had spread his 
drowsy mantle over him ; he had drunk freely from 
the Lethean cup ; and there had been during the 
whole of this period almost a total cessation of 
every bodily and mental function ; yet, on remov- 
ing a small piece of bone, the powers of both body 
and mind were restored. Thus you will see that 
you must not be deterred from performing the 
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operation by any length of time, for still you may 
be able to restore the powers of the mind and 
body. — Sir Astley Cooper. 

534. 
" A LL the country praises her ladyship," said a 
country lad, " with one universal discord." 
" Get you gone, Mr Discord," cried with im- 
patience the gentleman- whom he was addressing. 

" My name is Nightingale, sir," said the lad 
sulkily as he retired, " and it was my father's name 
likewise." 

535-" 
ly/TOLIERE used to acknowledge that Scarron 
had the advantage of him in his superior 
talent of theatrical effect, or trick of the stage, 
and in enjoying actors for whom the characters 
which he drew were calculated. Scarron made 
great use of the Spanish writers ; yet it must be 
acknowledged, and I could quote various instances 
of this assertion, that those authors were improved 
by going through the hands of Scarron. 

536. 
/^\UR musical readers may perhaps be pleased 
^-^ with the following account of the state of 
music in Oxford in A. Wood's time : — 

" By this time [1656] A. Wood had some genuine 
skill in musick, and frequented the weekly meetings 
of musitians in the house of Will. Ellis, late 
organist of St John's Coll., situat and being in 
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a house opposite to that place whereon the Theater 
was built. The usual company that met and per- 
formed their parts were Joh. Cock, M.A., Fellow 
of New Coll. by the authority of the Visitors. Joh. 
Jones, M.A., Fellow of the said Coll. by the same 
authority. George Croke, M.A. [Fellow] of the 
said Coll. by the same authority. He was afterwards 
drowned with Brome, son of Brome Whorwood, of 
Halton, neare Oxon, in their passage from Hamp- 
shire to the Isle of Wight, 5 Sept. 1657. Joh* 
Friend, M.A., Fellow also of the said house and by 
the same authority. George Stradling, M. A., Fellow 
of Alls. Coll. an admirable Lutinist, and much re- 
spected by Wilson the Professor. Ralph Sheldon, 
Gent, a Rom. Catholic of Steple Barton in Oxford- 
shire, at this time living in Halywell neare Oxon., 
admired for his smooth and admirable way in 
playing on the Viol. Thom. Wren, a younger son 
of Matthew Wren, Bishop of Ely. Tho. James, 
M.A. of Magd. Coll. would be among them, but 
seldom played. He had a weekly meeting in his 
chamber at the Coll., practised much on the 
Theorbo Lute, and Gervace Westcote being often 
with him as an Instructor, A. W. would sometimes 
go to their meeting and play with them. 

" The Musick Masters, who were now in Oxon. 
and frequented the said meeting, were Will. Ellis, 
Bach, of Musick, owner of the house wherein the 
meeting was. He alwaies playM his part either on 
the Organ or Virginal. Dr Joh. Wilson, the public 
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Professor, the best at the Lute in all England. 
He sometimes play'd on the Lute, but mostly pre- 
sided the consort. Curteys, a Lutinist, lately 

ejected from some choire or Cath. Church. Tho. 
Jackson, a Bass-Violist. Edward Low, Organist 
lately of Ch. Church. He played only on the 
Organ ; so when he performed his part, Mr Ellis 
would take up a Counter-Tenor Viol, arid play, if 
any person were wanting to perform that part 
Gervace Littleton alias Westcot, or Westcot alias 
Littleton, a Violist. Will. Glexney, who had be- 
longed to a choire before the warr. He was after- 
wards a Gent, or singing man of Ch. Ch. He 
played well upon the Bass- Viol, and somtimes 

sung his part. Proctor, a yong man and a 

new comer. John Parker, one of the Universitie 
Musitians, would be somtimes amongst them, but 
Mr Low, a proud man, could not endure any 
common Musitian to come to the meeting, much 
less to play among them. Among these I must 
put Joh. Haselwood, an Apothecary, a starch'd 
formal clister-pipe, who usually play'd on the Bass- 
Viol, and sometimes on the Counter-Tenor. He 
was very conceited of his skil (tho' he had but 
little of it) and therefore would be ever and anon 
ready to take up a viol before his betters : which 
being observed by all, they usually caird him, 
Handlewood" 

The following is the account he gives of his own 
progress in music while learning. 
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He says that in the year 1651 he began "to 
exercise his natural and insatiable genie he had to 
rousick. He exercised his hand on the violin, and 
having a good eare to take any tune at first hear- 
ing, he could quickly draw it out from the violin, 
but not with the same tuning of strings that others 
used." In another place, he says that " he set and 
tuned in strings in fourths, and not in fifths accord- 
ing to the manner : and having a good eare, and 
being ready to sing any tune upon hearing it once 
or twice, he would play them all in short time with 
the said way of tuning, which was never knowne 
before." After he had spent the summer of 1653 
at Cassington, in " a lonish and retir'd condition, 
he return'd to Oxon; and being advised by some 
persons, he entertain'd a Master of Musick to teach 
him the usual way of playing on the violin, that is, 
by having every string tuned 5 notes lower than 
the other going before. The Master was Charles 
Griffith, one of the Musitians belonging to the City 
of Oxon, whom he thought then to be a most 
excellent artist ; but when A. W. improv'd himself 
in that Instrument, he found him not so. He gave 
him 2s. 6d. entrance, and 10s. quarterly." 
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